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Chap. I. 

GAINST this Amafis Cam- 
byfes, the fon of Cyrus, led an 
army coinpoled as well of his 
other fubje6ts, as of the Ionic 
and i^lolic Greeks. His induce- 
ments were thefe : by an ambaf- 
!^ador whom he difpatched for this purpofe into 
iEgypt, he demanded the daughter of Amafis, 

which 




* 7*^/7//^. ]-fc-On the commeucement of his obfervatlons on 
this book, M. Larcher remarks, that the names of the mules 
were only affixed to the books of Herodotus at a fubfequent and 
later period. Porphyry doe'j not dilLingulfli the fecond bojk of our 
hiftorian by the name of Euterpe, but is I'liisfied with calling it 
the book which treats of the affairs of zEgynt. Athcna^us alfo 
fays, the tirftor the fecond book of the hiftories of Herodotus. 

I am neverthelefs rather inclined to beUci-e that thefe names 
were annexed to the books of Herodotus from the fpontaneous 
impulfe of admiration which was excited amongft the firft hear- 
ers of them at the Olympic games. 
• Vol. II. B According 
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which he did at the fuggeftion of a certain J£gyp- 
tun who had entertained an enmity againfl: his 
miller. Tliis man was a phyfician, and whei> 
Cyrus had once requefted of Amafis the beft me- 
dical advice which JEgypt could afford, for a 
dilorder in his eyes, the king had forced him, in 
preference to aU others, from his wife and family, 
and fent him into Perfia, In revenge for which 
treatment this i^!gyptian inftigated Cambyfes to 
require the daughter of Amafis, that he might either 
fuifcr affliction from the lofs of his child, or by 
refufing to fend her, provoke the refcntment of 

According loPaufanias, there were originally no more than 
three mufcs, whoTe names \iere Mf?.fnj, M»»j;aij, and Ao»^?9. Their 
rumtcr was aucr^vards encreafcd to nine, their refidence con- 
fined to ramalTus, and the dirrflion or patronage of them, if 
thefe be not improper terms, affigned to Apollo. Their contell 
for fuperiority with the nine d^iughtcrs of Evippe, and con- 
fequcat vi^lory, is agreeably delcribed by Ovid. Met. book v. 
Their order .md influence feems in a great mcafurc to have been 
arbitrary. 'J'he names of the books of Herodotus h,ive been 
generally adopted as determinate with refped to their order. 
This was, however, without any ailigned motive, perverted by 
Aufoiiias, in the fubjoined epigran^ 

Clio gefta canen*:, tranfacti umno a rcddit 
Melpomene tragico proclamat moella boatu, 
Comica lafcivo gaudec lirrmone Thalia. 
Du!ciloi]ucs calamos Euterpe flatibus urgct. 
Terpfidiorc aif. vitus cithari:, movct, impcrat* auget* 
i'lcdra gcrens Krato faltat pede, carmine vuiiu. 
Carmina L'lilliopc ^ibri.s heroica mandat 
Uranie ca-Ii motus fcrutatur et allra. 
^ignat cuni^ta mauu loquitur Polyliyninia gefta 
Mentis Apolline.e vis has movet undique rauU^ 
in medio rcfidena complectilur omnia i'hocl>u>. — T*. 

Cambyfes. 
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Cambyfcs. Amafis both dreaded and detcfted the 
power of Perfia, and was unwilling to accept, though 
fearful of refufing the overture. But he well knew 
that his daughter was meant to be not the wife 
but the concubine of Cambyfes, and therefore he 
determined on this mode of cpndudl : Apries, the 
former king, had left an only daughter : her name 
was Nitetis and flie was poflefled of much ele- 
gance and beauty. The king, having decorated her 
with great fplendour of drefs, fent her into Perfia 
as his own chikl. Not long afcer, when Cambyfes 
occafionally addrefled her as the daughter of Amafis, 
" Sir," faid Ihe, *^you are greatly miftaken, and 
Amafis has deceived you; he has adorned my per- 
fon, and fent me to you as his daughter, but Apries 
was my father, whom he, with his other rebelli- 
" ous fubjefts, dethroned and put to death." This 
fpeech and this occafion immediately prompted 
Cambyfes in great wrath to commence hoftilities 

* Nitctls,'] — Cambyfes had not long been king, ere he re- 

folvcd upon a war with the ^Egyptians, by reafon of feme 
olrcnce taken againft Amafis their king. Herodotus tells us it 
was bccaufe Amafis, when he dcfired of him one of his daughters 
to wife, fent him a daughter of Apries inllead of his own. But 
this could not be true, becaufj Apries having been dead above 
forty years before, no daughter of his could be young enough 
to be acceptable to Cambyfes. — So faF Prideaux ; but Larcher 
endeavours to reconcile the apparent Improbability, by faying 
that there is great reafon to fiippofe that Apries lived a prifoner 
many years after Amafis dethroned him and fuccceded to his 
power; and that there is no impoffibility in the opinion that Ni- 
tetis might, therefore, be no more than twenty or twenty- two 
years of age when ftie was fent to Cambyfes. — T, 

B 2 '^igaiioft 
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againll JE^pu — Such is the Perfian account of 
the ftory. 

IL The iEgyprians claim Cambyfes as their 
own, by aflerting that this incident did not happen 
to him, but to Cyrus \ from wliom, and from this 
daughter of Apries, they fay he was born ^ This^ 
however, is certainly not tioie. The JEgyptiam 
are of all mankind the beft converfant with the 
Perfian manners, and they muft have known that a 
natural child could never fucceed to the throne of 
Perfia, whilfl: a legitimate one was alive. And i( 
was equally certain that Cambyfes was not born of 
an Egyptian woman, but was the fon of CalTan- 
dane, tlie daughter of Pharnafpe, of the race of 
the Ach^menides. This ftory, therefore, was in- 
vented by the i^lgyptians, that they might from 
this pretence claim a connetlion with the houfe of 
Cyrus. 

III. Another ftoiy alfo is aflerted, which to me 

^ But to Cyrjrfi]— They f^^cak with more probability, who fay 
it was Cyrus, and not Cambyfes, to whom this daughter of 
Apries was ftnt. — PriJeaux. 

^ 4 Thty f4ty be ttw Polywnus, in his Stratagcmata, re- 

lates the affair in this manner :-^Niteti*», who was in reality the 
daughter of Apries, co^iabitcd a long time with Cyrus as the 
daughter of Amafis. After having many chilcUcn hy Cyrus, 
flic difclofcJto him who fl>€ really was; £br though Amafii was 
dead, flic wifliexl to revenge herfclf on his (on Piammcnlius. 
Cyrus acceded io her wMlies, but died in the midft of his -^re- 
parations for an iCgyptian war. This, Cambyfes was perfuaded 
by his mother to undertake, and revenged on the iEgypiians 
the caliTc of ilic family of Apri«. — 'T\ ^ 

Icems 
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jfeems improbable. They fay that a Perfian lady 
once vifiting the wives of Cyrus, faw ftanding near 
their mother the children of Caflandane, whom fhe 
complimented in high terms on their fuperior ex- 
cellence of form and perfon. " Me," replied Caf- 
fandane, who am the mother of thefe children, 
Cyrus neglefts and defpifes, all his kindnefs is 
bellowed on this i^lgyptian female/' This fhe faid 
from refentment againft Nitetis, They add that 
Cambyfes, hereldeft fon, inftantly exclaimed, " Mo- 
ther, as foon as I am a man, I will effeft the utter 
deftruftion of i^^gypt^ Thefe words, from a 
prince who was then only ten years of age, furprized 
and delighted the women 3 and as foon as he be- 

' / W// effea the utter deftruaion c/'^^//.]— Literally, I 
will turn -^gypt upfide down. 

M. Larcher enumerates, from Athenxus, the various an4 de- 
ftrudlive wars which had originated on account of women ; he adds, 
what a number of illuftrious families had, from a fimilar caufe, 
been utterly extinguifhed. The impreflion of this idea, added 
to the vexations which he had himfelf experienced in domeftic 
life, probably extorted from our great poet, Milton, the fol* 
lowing energetic lines ; 

Oh why did God, 
Creator wife, that peopled higheft heaven 
With fplrits mafculine, create at laft 
This novelty on earth, this fair defeft 
Of nature, and not fill the world at once 
With men as angels, without feminine. 
Or find fome other way to generate 
Mankind ? This mifchief had not then befall'n. 
And more that fhall befall, innumerable 
Difturbanccs on earth through female fnares.-— 7*. 
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came a man, and fucceeded to the throne, he re- 
membered the incident, and commenced hoftihties 
againft ^gypt. 

IV. He had another inducement to this under- 
taking. Among the auxiUaries of Amafis was a 
man named Phanes, a native of Hahcarnafius, and 
greatly diftinguifhed by his mental as well as mi- 
litary accomplifhments. This perfon being, for I 
know not what reafon, incenfcd againft Amafis, 
fled in a veflel from iEgypt, to have a conference 
with Cambyfes. As he pofTefled great influence 
among the auxiliaries, and was perfedlly acquainted 
with the affairs of iEgypt, Amafis ordered him to 
be rigoroufly purfued, and for this purpofe equip- 
ped, under tlie care of the moft faidiful of his 
eunuchs, a three-banked galley. The purfuit was 
fuccefsful, and Phanes was taken in Lydia, but he 
was not caaried back to JEgypty for he circum- 
vonted his guards, and by making them drunk^ 
effetled his efcape. He fled inflantly to Pcrfia : 
Cambyfes was then meditating the expedition againft 
JEgypt, but was deterred by thedifliculty of march- 
ing an army over the deferts, where fo little water 
was to be procured. Phanes explained to tlie king 
all the concerns of Amafis; and to obviate the 
above difficulty, advifed him to fend and aflc of the 
king of the Arabs a fafe paflage through his terri- 
tories. 

V. This is indeed the only avenue by wliich 
jEgypt can poffibly be entered. The whole coun- 

try. 
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try, from Phoenicia to Cadyds^ a city wliich belongs 
to the Syrians of Paleftine, ^nd in my opinion equal 
tQ Sardis, together with all the coimmercial towns 
as far as Jenyfus ^, belong to the Arabians. This 
is alfo the cafe with that Ipace of land which frora 
the Syrian Jenyfus extends to the lake of Serbonis, 
from the vicinity of which mount Cafius ^ ftretches 
to the fea. At this lake, where, as was reported, 
Typhon was concealed, Mgypt commences. This 
tra6t, which comprehends the city Jenyfus, mount 
Cafius, and the lake of Serbouis, is of no trifling 

• Jenyfus,] — Stephanus Byzantinus calls this city Inys> fgr 
that is manlfeftly the name he gives it, if we take away the 
Greek termination. But Herodotus, from whom he boiTOWs, 
renders it Jenis. It would have been more truly rendered Do- 
rice Janis, for that was nearer to the real name. The hiflo- 
rian, however, points it out plainly by faying, that it was tliree 
days journey from mount Cafius, and that the whole way was 
through the Arabian deCerU^Bryanf. 

Mr. Bryant is certainly miftaken with refpeft to the fituation 
of this place. It was an Arabian town, on this fide iuke Scrbo- 
nis compared with Syria, on the other compared mth JEgypt 
When Herodotus fays that this place was three days journey 
from mount Cafius, he muft be underftood as fpeaking of the ' 
Syrian fide ; if othcrwife, Cambyfes could not have been fo 
embarrafled frora a want of water, &c.r^See Larcher farther 
on this fubjeft. 

^ Mount C^;a.]— This place is now called by feamen motint 
Tenere ; here anciently was a temple facred to Jupiter Cafius; 
in this mountain alfo was Pompey the Great buried, as fome af- 
firm, being murdered at its foot. This, however, is not true, his 
body was burnt on the ftiore by one^of his freedmen, with the 
planks of an old fifliing-boat, and his afhes being conveyed to 
Rome, were depofited privately by his wife Cornelia in a vault 
of his Alban villa.— MMkion's Life of Ckero.^T. 

B 4 extent; 
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extent ; it is a three days journey over a very dry 
and parched defert.* 

VI. I fhail now explain what is known to very 
few of thofe who travel into ^gypt by fea. Twice 
in every year there are exported from different parts 
of Greece to ^gypt, and from Phoenicia in parti- 
cular, wine fecured in earthen jars, not one of 
which lars is afterwards to be feen. 1 fhall defcribe 
to what purpofe they are applied: the principal ma- 
giftrate of every town is obliged to collect all the 
earthen veffels imported to the place where he re- 
fides, and fend them to Memphis. The Memphi- 
ans fill them with water*, and afterwards tranfport 
them to the Syrian delerts. Thus all the eardicn 
vefiels carried into JEgypt, and there carefully col- 
lefted, are continually added to thofe already in 
Syria. 

VII. Such are the means which the Perfians have 

' int/j 'u'/j/rr.] — The water of the Nile never becomes im- 
pure, whether referved at home, or exported abroad. On board 
file v^fiels which pnG frcm -^gypt to Italy, this water, which 
remains at the end of the voyage, is good, whilll what they hap- 
pen to take in duriiig their voyage corrupts. The -^Egyptians 
are the only people we know who preferve this water in jars, as 
others do wine. They keep it three or four years, and fometimes 
longer, and the age of this water is with them an increafe of 
its value, as the age of wine is elfewhcrc. — Ariftidei Orat. 

' Modern writers and travellers are agreed about the excellence 
of the waicrr of the Nile ; but the above affertion^ with refpedl 
to its kec'ping, wants to he corroborated.— 7*. 

conftantly 
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conftantly adopted to provide themfelves with water 
in thefe deferts, from the time that they were firft 
mafters ofi^lgypt.^ But as, at the time of which we 
fpeak, they had not this refource, Cambyfes hftened 
to the advice of his Hahcarnaflian gueft^ and foli- 
cited of the Arabian prince a fafe pafTage through his 
territories ; which was granted, after mutual pro- 
mifes of friendlhip. 

VIII. Thefe are the ceremonies v/hich the Arabi- 
ans obferve when they make alhances, of which no 
people in the world are more tenacious ^. On thefe 
occafions fome one connefled with both parties ftands 
betwixt them, and with a fharp ftone opens a vein 
of the hand, near the middle finger, of thofe who 
are about to contra6t. He then takes a piece of 
the veil of each perfon, and dips it in their blood, 
with which he ftains federal ftones purpolely placed 
in the midft of the aflembly, invoking during the 
procefs Bacchus and Urania. ' When this is finifli- 
ed, he who folicits the compaft to be made 

? Tenacious. — How faithful the Arabs are at this day, when 
they have pledged themfelves to be fo^ is a topic of admiration 
and of praife with all modern travellers. They who once put 
themfelves under their prgtedlion have nothing afterwards to 
fear, for their word is facrcd. Singular as the mode here dc- 
fcrlbed of forming alliances may appear to an Englifli reader, 
that of taking an oath by putting the hand under the thigh, in 
wfe amongft the patriarchs, was furely notlefs fo. 

ff Abraham faid unto the eldeft fervant of his houfe that ruled 
over all that he had. Put, I pray thee, thy hand under my 
thigh." Gen. xxiv. 2. — T. 

pledges 
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pledges his friends for the fincerity of hi* engage- 
ments to the ftranger or citizen, or whoever it 
may happen t® be and all of diem conceive an 
indilpenfable necelTity to exift of performmg what 
they promife. Bacchus and Urania are the only 
deides whom they venerate. They cut off their 
hair round their temples, from the fuppofition that 
Bacchus wore his in that form; him they call 
Urotalt, TJrania, Alilat'\ 

IX. When the Arabian prince had made an al- 
liance widi the meflfengers of Camb)ies> he ordered 
all his camels to be laden with camel (kins filled 
with water^ and to be driven to. the deferts, there 
to wait the arrival of Cambyfes and his amiy. Of 
this incident the above (eems to me the more pro- 
bable narrativ^e. There is alfo anodier, which, 
however I may dilbelieve, I think I ought not to 
omit. In Arabia is a large river called Corys, 
which lofes idclf in the Red Sea : from this river 
the Arabian is faid to have formed a canal of die 
fkins of oxen and other animals fcwed together, 
which was condnued to the above-mentioned de- 
ferts, where he alfo funk a number of ciftcrns to 
receive the water fo introduced. From die river 
to the defer t is a journey of twelve days ; and they 
fay that the water was conduced by three diftinft 
canals into as many different places. 

JliliU.] — According to Seldcn, in his trcatife de Diis Syris, 
the Mitra of the Perfians is the fame with the Alitta or AliUt 
of the Arabians.— 3". 

1 ' X. At 
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X. At the Pelufian mouth of the Nile Pfamme- 
nitus, the fon of Amafis, was encamped, and ex-^ 
pedled Cambyfes in arms. Amafis himfelf, after a 
reign of forty-four years, died before Cambyfes had 
advanced to ^gypt, and during the whole enjoy- 
ment of his power he experienced no extraordinary 
calamity. At his death his body was embalmed, 
and depo{ite4 in a fepulchre which he had erefted 
for himfelf in the temple of Minerva During 
the reign of his fon Pfammenitus iEgypt beheld a 
moft remarkable prodigy ; there was rain at the 
Egyptian Thebes, a circumftance which never 
happened before, and which, as the Thebans them- 
felves aflert, has never occurred fince. In the 
higher parts of ^gypt it never rains, but at that 
period we read it rained at Thebes in diftindt 
drops 

» 

XL The Perfians having paffed the deferts, fixed 
their camp oppofite to the -Egyptians, as with the 
defign of offering them battle. The Greeks and 
Carians, who were the confederates of the ^gyp- 

" Temple of Miner'va.'[ — This is not exprefled in the original 
text, but it was evident that it is in the temple of Minerva, 
from chap, clxix. of the fecond book.— 7*. 

" In diftin^l //rd?//.]— Herodotus is perhaps thus particular, to 
diftinguilh rain from mift. 

It is a little remarkable that all the mention which Herodotus 
makes of the ancient Thebes, is in this paflage, and in this flight 
manner. In book ii. chap. xv. he informs us that all iEgypt 
was formerly caHed Thebes.— T*. 

tianSj 
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tuns, to fiiew their refcntment againfl: PKanes, for 
introducing a foreign army againfl: JEgypty adopted 
this expedient: his Tons, whom he had left be- 
hind, they brought into the camp, and in a con- 
fplcuous place, in the fight of their father, they put 
them one by one to death upon a veflel brought 
thither for that purpofe. When they had done this, 
they filled the vafe which had received the blood 
with wine and water; having drank which'', all the 
auxiliaries immediately engaged the enemy. The 
battle was obftinately difputed, buf'after confider- 
jible lofs on bodi fides, the i^lgyptians fled. 

XII. By the people inhabiting the place where 
this batde ^;v as fought a very furprizing thing was 
pointed out to my attention. The bones of thofc 
who fell in the engagement were foon afterwards 
colledled, and feparated into two difl:ind heaps. It 
was obferved of the Perfians, that their heads were 
fo extremely foft as to yield to the flight impreflion 
even of a pebble; thofe of the /Egyptians, on the 
contrary, were fo firm, that the blow of a large flione 
could hardly break dicm. The rcafon which they 

*» Halving drank ic'>&/iZ\]— They probably fworc at the fame 
time to avenge the treafon of Phancs, or perilTi. The blood of 
an human vittim mixed with wine accompanied the mod folemn 
form:-^ of execration among the ancients. Catiline made ufe of 
this fuperftition to bind his adherents to fecrccy : " He carried 
round," fays Salluft, "the blood of an human viftim, mixed 
with wine ; and when all had tafted it, aficr a fet form of exe- 
cration (ficut in folennibus facris fieri confuevii) he imparted 
In^ ckfign."— r. 

gave 
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gave for this was very fatisfaflory — the i^gyptians, 
from a very early age (have their heads which 
by being conftantly cxpofed to the a6lion of the 
fun, become firm and hard ^ this treatment alfo pre- 
vents baldnefs, very few inftancea of which are ever 
to be feen in i^^gypt. Why the flcuUs of the Per-- 
fians are fo fofc may be explained from their being 
from their infancy accuftomed to fhelter from the 
fun, by their conftant ufe of turbans. I faw the 
very fame faft at Paprcmis, after examining the 
bones of thofe who, under th? conduft of Ach^e- 
menes fon of Darius, were defeated by Inaros 
the African. 

XIJL Thci^lgyptians after theirdefeat fled ingreat 
difordcr to Memphis. Cambyfes dilpatdied a Perfian 
up the river in aMitylenian vefifei to treat with them; 
but as foon as they faw the vexTd enter Memphis, 
they rullied in a croud from the citadel, deflroyed 

Sbaue their heads."] — The fame cuftom ftill fubfifts : I have 
feen every where the children of the common people, vvhetlier 
running in the fields, affembled round the villages, or Avimming 
in the waters, with their heads (haved and bare. Let us but 
itnigine the hardnefs a flcull mull acquire thus cxpofed to the 
fcorching fun, and we fhali not be allonifhcd at the remark cf 
He rodot u s •5'fli.*^ry. 

Achamenes,'\ — Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus fay, that it 
was Achsemenes, the brother of Xerxes, and uncle of Artaxerxes, 
the fame who before had the government of ii)gypt in the be- 
ginning of che reign of Xerxes, that had the conduft of this war; 
but herein they were deceived by the fimilltude of names ; for it 
appears by Ctefias, that he was the fon of Hameftris, whom 
Aruxcrxes fcnt with his army into &%y^i*^Prideaux. 
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the veflfel, tore the crew in pieces and afterwards 
carried them into the citadel. Siege was immedi- 
ately laid to the place, and the ^Egyptians were 
finally compelled to furrender. Thofe Africans who 
lived nearefl: to iEgypt, apprehenfive of a fimilar 
fate, fubmitted without conteft, impoiing a tribute 
on themfelves, and fending prefents to the Perfians, 
Their example was followed by the Cyreneans and 
BarCeans> who were ftmck with the like panic. 
The African prefents Camby(es received very gra- 
ciouny, but he expreffed much refentment at thofe 
of the Cyreneans, as I think, on account of their 
meannels. They fent him five hundred minas of 
filver, which, as foon as he received, with his own 
hands he threw amongfl his foldicrs. 

XIV, On the tenth day after the furrender of the 
citadel of Memphis, Pfammenitus, the ^Tlgyptian 
king, who had reigned no more than fix months^ 
was by order of Cambyfes ignominioufly conduced, 
with other 7l]]g)'ptians, to the ourfidc of the walls, 
and by way of trial of his difpofition, thus treated : 
Mis daughter, in the habit of a flave, was fent with 

pitcher to draw water ; fhe was accompanied by 
a number of young women clothed in the fame 
garl^ and felcfted from families of the firft dillinc- 
tion. They pafled, with much and loud lamentationj 

*^ Tore thcci'e<win pirces.] — They were two hundred in num- 
ber ; tills appears from a following paragraph, where we find 
t!iat for every Mitylenian malTacrcd on this occafion ten 
-^^Lgyptians were pat to death, and that two thoufand jtgyptian^ 
thui pe rijhcd.—Z.tf rfAfr. 

before 
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"before their parents, from whom their treatment 
excited a correfpondent violence of grief. But when 
Pfammenitus beheld the fpeftacle, he merely de- 
clined his eyes upon the ground 3 when this train 
was gone by, the fon of Pfammenitus, with two 
thoufand .S^gyptians of the fame age, were made 
to walk in proceffion with ropes round their necks, 
and bridles in their mouths. Thefe were intended 
to avenge the death of thofe Mitylenians who, with 
their veflel, had been torn to pieces at Memphis. 
The king's counfellors had determined that for every 
one put to death on that occafion ten of the firft 
mnk of the ^Egyptians fliould be facrificed- Pfam- 
menitus obferved tliefe as they pafled, ^ but aU 
though he perceived that his fon was going to be 
executed, and whilft all the ^Egyptians around him 
wept and lamented aloud, he continued unmoved 
as before. When this fcene alio difappeared, he 
beheld a venerable perfonage, who had formerly 
partaken of the royal table, deprived of all he had 
poflelTed, and in the drefs of a mendicant afking 
charity through the different ranks of the army. 
This man (lopped to beg an alms of Plamrrienitus, 
the fon of Amafis, and the other noble Egyptians 
who were fitting with him; which, when Pfam- 
menitus beheld, he could no longer fupprefs his 
emotions, but calling on his friend by name, wept 
, aloud and beat his head. This the fpies, who 

were 

'7 Jf^ept ^/W.]— A very Grange effia.of' grief is related by 
Mr. Gibbon, in the ftory of Gelimer, king of the Vandals, when 
' after an obftinate refinance he was obliged to furrender himfelf tQ 

Belifarius. 
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were placed near him to obferve his conduA on 
each incident, reported to Cambyfes; who, in afto- 
nifhment at fuch behaviour, fent a melTenger, 
who was thus directed to addrefs him, "Your 
lord and mafter, Cambyles, is defirous to know 
why, after beholding with fo much indifFerenc* 
your daughter treated as a flave, and your foa 
condudled to death, you exprclfed fo lively a con- 
cern for that mendicant, who, as he has been iri- 
formed, is not at all related to you Pfammenitus 
made this reply: " Son of Cyrus, my domeftic mis- 
fortunes were too great to fuffer me to flied tears 

" buE 

Belirarius. " The lii 1 1 ul>>.c interview/^ fars our hiftorian, *' \va5 
in one of the fuburbs of Carthage ; and when the royal capti\(r 
accolled hi^ conqueror, he burft into a fit of laughter. The 
croud might naturally believe that extreme grief had dcprlvtfd 
Gelimer cf his fcnks ; but in this moarnful ftatc unfcafonabl# 
mirth irifinuatcd to more intelligent cbfervcrs that the vain and 
tranfitory fcencs of human grcatnefs are unworthy of a ferious 
thought." 

■* S/jcJ /ears.] — This idea of extreme fifjiktion or anger 
tending to check the aft of weeping, is expn iTed by Shakcfpearc 
with wonderful fublimity aud pathos. Ii is part of a fp«ech of 
Lear: 

You fee mc here, gods, r poor old man^ 

Aii full of grief a!> age, wretched iu both. 

If i: be you that ilir diefc daughters hea,r» 

Againll their father, fool mc not fo much 

To bear it tamely: Touch me with noble angQt, 

And let not women's weapons, water drops. 

Stain my man's checks. No, you imnaiiiral hagi# 

I \v;ll h:\vc fuch reVcngec on you both 

I li«i(.aU ihe vtorld fh:iil«— — 1 >^iU do fuck things^ 
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but it was confiftent that I fhould weep for my 
friend, who, from a ftation of honour and of wealth, 
is in the laft ftage of life reduced to penury/' Cam- 
byfes heard and was fatisfied with his anfwer. The 
Egyptians fay that Croefus^ who attended Camby- 
fes in this ^Egyptian expedition, wept at the inci- 
^ dent. The Perfians alfo who were prefent were 
exceedingly moved, and Cambyfes himfelf yielded 
fo far to compaflion, that he ordered the fon of 
Pfammenitus to be preferved oiit of thofe who had 
been condemned to die, and Pfammenitus himfelf 
to be conduced from the place where he was, to his 
prefence. 

XV. The emiflaries employed for the purpofe 
found the young prince had fufFered firft, and was 
already dead ; the father they led to Cambyfes, with 
' whom he lived, and received no farther ill treat- 
ment 'y and, could he have refrained from ambitious 
attempts, would probably have been intruded with 
. the government of iEgypt. The Perfians hold the 
fbns of fovereigns in the greateft reverence, and 
even if the fathers revolt they will permit the fons 
. to fucceed to their authority; that fuch is really 
their conduct may be proved by various examples. 

What they are yet I know not, but they (hall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think PU weep — 
No, ril not weep. I have full caufe of weeping; 
But this heart lhall break into a hundred thoufand flaws 
Or e'er I weep* T. 
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Thannyras the Ton of Inarus received the king- 
dom which his father governed ; Paufiris alfo, the 
fon of Amyitieus, was permitted to reign after his 
father, although the Perfians had never met with 
more obllinate enemies than both Inarus and Amyr- 
txus. Pfammenitus revolted, and fufFered for his 
offence : he was detefted in ftirring up the JEgyp- ^ 
tians to rebel i and being convifted by Cambyfes, 
was made to drink a quantity of bullock's blood 
which immediately occafioned his death. — Such 
was the end of Pfammenitus. 

XVI. From Sais, Cambyfcs proceeded to Mem- 
phis, to execute a purpofe he had in view. As 
foon as he entered the palace of Amafis, he ordered 
the body of that prince to be removed from his 

Inarus.] — The revolt of Inarus happened in the firft year 
of the 8oth Olympiad, 460 before the Chxiftian a:ra. He re- 
belled againft Artaxerxes Loogimanus, and with the affiftancc of 
the Athenians defied the power of Perfia for nearly five years^ 
After he was reduced, Amyrtacus held cot for feme time longer 
in the marlhy coantry. — The particulars may be fouml in the 
firft book of Thucydidcs, chap, civ. Sec, 

^BuUocVs tlcoJ.] — Bull's blood, takqn frclh from the animal, 
was coniidered by the ancients as a powerful poifon, and fap- 
pofed to aft by coagulating in the ftomach. Thcmiftoclcs, and 
fcvcral other pcrfonages of antiquity, were faid to have died by 
taking it. — See Pint, in Themift. and Pliny, book xxviii. ch. ix, 
Ariftophanes, in the *lvvn^, alludes to this account of the death 
of Themiftocles. 

tomb. 
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tomb. When this was done, he commanded it tq 
be beaten with rods, the hair to be plucked out, 
and the flefli to be goaded with fharp inftruments, 
to which he added other marks of ignominy. As 
the body was embalmed, their efforts made but 
little impreflion ; when therefore they were fatigued 
with thefe outrages, he ordered it to be burned. Ii> 
this laft aft Cambyfes paid no regard to the religion 
of his country, for the Perfians venerate fire as a 
divinity The cuftom of burning the dead does 
not prevail in either of the two nations ; for the rea- 
fon above mentioned, the Perfians do not ufe it, 
thinking it profane to feed a divinity with human 
carcafes ; and the Egyptians abhor it, being fully 
perfuaded that fire is a voracious animal, which 
devours whatever it can feize, and when faturated 
finally expires with what it has confumed. They 
hold it unlawful to expofe the bodies of the dead 

to 

Fenerate fire as a divinity, '\ — ^This exprefllon mufi: not be 
•Cinderflood in too rigorous a fenfe. Fire was certainly regarded 
by the Perfians as fomething facred, and perhaps they might 
render it fome kind of religious worfliip, which in its origin re- 
ferred only to the deity of which this element was an emblem. 
But it is certain that this nation did not believe fire to be a 
deity, otherwife how would they have dared to have extinguifh- 
(ed it throughout Perfia, on the death of the fovcreign, as we 
learn from Diodorus Siculus ? — See an epigram of DiofcoridVs, 
Brunk^s Analefta, vol. i. 503. — Larchcr. 

" Bodies of the dead.'] — We learn from Xenophon, that the 
interment of bodies was common in Greece ; and Homer ;ells u-s 
that the cuftom of burning the dead was in ufe before the Tro- 
jan war. It is therefore probable that both cuftoms were prac- 
tifed at the feme time ; this was alfo the cafe at Rome, as appears 
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to any animals, for which rcafon they embakn therrij 
fearing left, after interment, they might become the 
prey of worms. The ^gj^ptians aflert, that the 
above indignities were not inflifted upon the body 
of Amafis, but that the Perfians were deceived, and 
perpetrated theie infults on fome bdier Egyptian 
of the fame age with riiat prince. Amafis, they 
fay, was informed by an oracle of the injuries in- 
tended againft his body, to prevent which he order- 
ed the pcrfon who really fuilained them, to be bu- 
ried at the entrance of his tomb, wliilft he himfelf^ 
by his own directions' given to his fon, was placed 
in fome fccret and interior recefs of the fepulchre. 
Thefe aflertions I cannot altogether believe, and am 
rather inclined to impute them to the vanity of the 
-Egyptians. 

from many ancwnt monuments: the cullom, however, of inter- 
ment, feems to have preceded that of burning. " At mihi qui- 
dem antiquifllmum fepulturx genus id fui/Te videtur quo apud 
Xenophontem Cyrus utitur. Rcdditur cnim terrx corpus et ica 
locatum et fitum quafi operimento matris obducitur."— C/Vf;^ 
de legibus^ lib. ii. 22. 

« That feems to me to have been the moil ancient kind of 
burial, which, according to Xenophon, was ufed by Cyrus. For 
the body is returned to the eartli, and fo placed as to be cover- 
ed with the veil of its nh.other." The cuRom cf burning at 
Rome, according to Monifaucon, ccafcd about the time of 
Thcodofius the younger. 

Sylla was the firll of the Cornelian family whofe body was 
burnt, whence fome have erroneoufly advanced that he was the 
firft Roman ; but both methods were mentioned in the laws of 
the tuelve tables, and appear to have been equally prevalent. 
After Sylla, burning became general.— r. 
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XVII. Cambyfes afterwards determined to com- 
mence hoftilities againft three nations at once, 
the Carthaginians, the Annmonians, and the Ma- 
crobian* Ethiopians, who inhabit that part of 
Lybia which lies towards the fouthern ocean. 
He accordingly relblved to fend againft the Car- 
thaginians a naval armament ; a detachment of his 
troops was to attack the Ammonians by land ; and 
he fent fpies into ^Ethiopia, who, under pretence of 
carrying prefents to the prince, were to afcertain the 
reality of the celebrated table of the fun and to 
examine the condition of the country, 

XVIII. What they called the table of the fun 
was this : — A plain in the vicinity of the city was 
filled to the height of four feet with the roafted 
fielh of all kinds of animals, which was carried 
there in the night, under the infpedlion of the ma- 
giftrates ; during the day whoever pleafed was at 
liberty to go and fatisfy his hunger. The natives 
of the place affirm, that the earth fpontaneoufly pro- 
duces all thefe viands : this, however, is what they 
term the table of the fun, 

* /. A long-Hved. 
'3 Taile of the y////.]— Soljnus fpeaks of this table of the fun 
as fomething marvellous, and Pomponius Mela feems to have 
had the fame idea. Paufanias confiders what was reported of 
it as fabulous. If," fays he, "we credit ail thefe mar- 
vels on the faith of the Greeks, we ought alfo to receive as true 
what the Ethiopians above Syene relate of the table of the 
fun.'' In adhering to the recital of Herodotus, a confiderabl^ 
portion pf the marvellous difappcars. — Lurcher. 
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XIX. As foon as Cambyfes had refplved on the 
meafures he meant to purfue, with xefpeft to the 
^Ethiopians, he lent to the city of Elephantine for 
feme of the Ichthyophagi who were flcilled in their 
language. In the mean time he diredled his naval 
forces to proceed againft the Carthaginians; but the 
Phoenicians refufed to afTifl: him in this purpofe,. 
pleading the folemnity of their engagements with 
that people, and the impiety of committing a6ls of 
violence againft their own dcfcendants. — Such was 
the condudt of the Phoenicians^ and the other arma- 
ments were not powerful enough to proceed. Thus^ 
therefore, the Carthaginians efcaped being made 
tributary to Perfia, for Cambyfes did not choofe tQ 
Tife compulfion with the Phoenicians, who had vo- 
luntarily become his dependants, and who confti- 
tuted the moft eflential par: of his naval power, 
The Cyprians had alfo fubmitted without conteft 
to the Perfians^ and had ferved in the iEgyptian 
expedition. 

XX. As foon as the Ichthyophagi arrived frora 
Elephantine, Cambyfes difpatched them to iEthio- 
pia. They were commiflioned to deliver, witl^ 
tertain prefents, a particular meflage -to the prince* 
The jTefcnts confifted of a purple veft, a gold 
chain for the neck, bracelets, an alabafter bo5{ 
of perfumes and a cafk of palm wine. The 

^Ethiopian? 

• 

Alahojler box of per/umcs, ']^lt feems probable that per- 
fumes in more ancient times were kept in flails, Arabia is th^, 
(ountry of perfumes^ and the Red Sea throws upon the coaft :v 
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^Ethiopians to whom Cambyfes fent, are reported 
to be fuperior to all other men in the perfedions 
of fize and beauty : their manners and cuiloms, 
which differ alfo from thofe of all other nations, 
have befides this fingiilar diftinction ; the fupreme 
authority is given to him who excels all his fellow 
citizens in fize and proportionable ftrength. 

XXL 

number of large and beautiful (hells, very convenient for fuch a 
purpofe. — See Horace : 

Funde capaclbus 
Unguenta de conchis. 

That to make a prefent of perfumes was deemed a mark of 
reverence and honour in the remoteft times amongft the Orien- 
tals, appears from the following pafTage in Daniel. 

VThen the king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his face and 
worfliipped Daniel, and commanded that they ihould offer an 
oblation and fweet odours to him." 

See alfo St. Mark, xiv. 3 : 

" There came a woman having an alabafter box of ointment 
of fpikenard, very precious 5 and flie brake the box, and poured 
it on his head." ^ 
See alfo Matth. xxvi. 7, 

To fprinkle the apartments and the perfons of the guefts with 
rofe-water, and other aromatics, ftill continues in the Eall to be 
a mark of refpedlful attention. 

Alahajiron did not properly fignify a veffel made of the ftone 
now called alabafter, but one without handles, ^vj I'^ov Xct^oL<;^ 

Alabafter obtained its name from being frequently ufed for 
this purpofe; the ancient name for the ftone was alabajlrites, 
and perfumes were thought to keep better in it than in any 
other fubftance. Pliny has informed us of the fliape of thefe 
vefTels, by comparing to them the pearls called elenchi, which 
are known to have been ftiaped like pears, or, as he expreffes it, 
faftigiata longitudine, alabaftrorum figura, in pleniorem orbem 
defmentes. lib. ix. cap. 35.— y. 

V4 Wfpo excels all his fellovj citizens^ ^r.J-^That the quality of 

C I Itrength 
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XXI. The Ichthyophagi on their arrival offered 
the prefents, and thus addrefled the king : Cam- 
byfes, fovereign of Perfia, from his anxious defire 
of becoming your friend and ally, has fent us to 
communicate with you, and to dcfire your accept 
" tance of thefe prefents, from the ufe of which he 
himfelf derives the greateft pleafure/' The iEthi- 
ppian prince, who was aware of the objedt they had 
in view, made them this anfwer : — " The king of 
Perfia has not ftnt you with thefe prefents, froqi 
*^ any defire of obtaining my alliance; neither do you 
*^ fpeak the truth, who, to facilitate the unjuft de- 
*^ figns of your mafter, are come to examine the ftate 
of my dominions : if he were influenced by prin- 
ciples of integrity, he would be fatisfied with his 
own, and not covet the pofleflions of another ; nor 
would he attempt to reduce thofe to fervitude 
from whom he has received no injury. Give him 
therefore this bow, and in my name fpeak to him 
thus : The king of i^khiopia fends this counfel to 
the king of Perfia — when his fubjcfts fhall be 
able to bend this bow with the fame eafe that I 
" do, then with a fuperiority of numbers he may 
venture to attack the Macrobian i^ithiopians. In 

ftrenglh and accompHlhments of perfon were in the firrt inlli- 
tution of fociety the pri;icipcil recommendations to honour, \\i 
thus r^pivfentcd by Lucretius : 

Condcre cxperunt urbeis, arceniqiie locare 

Prx-fidium regcs ij-ili fibi perfugiumquc : 

Et pecudes et agios diviftre atque dcdere 

Pro facie cujufquc, tt viribus ingenioque 

Islam facics multum valuit, virefque vigcbant. T. 

* ^ the 
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the mean time let him be thankful to the gods, that 
the Ethiopians have not been inspired with the 
fame ambitious views of extending their poffef- 

XXII. When he had finifned, he unbent the 
bow and placed it in their hands j after which, tak- 
ing the purple yeft, he enquired what it was, and 
how it was made: the Ichthyophagi properly ex- 
plained to him the procefs by which the purple 
tinfture w^s communicated ; but he told them thatt 
they and their vefts were alike deceitful. He then 
made fimilar enquiries concerning the bracelets and 
the gold chain for the neck : upon their defcribing 
the nature of thofe ornaments, he laughed, and con- 
ceiving them to be chains remarked, that the 

Ethiopians 

Concetti Kg thc7n to he chains?^ — We learn from a paflage 
in Genefts, xxiv. 22, that the bracelets of the Orientals were 
jemarkably heavy; which fcems in fome meafure to julHfy 
the fentiment of the ^Ethiopian prince, who thought them 
chains fimply becaufe they were made of gold, which was ufed 
for that purpofe in his country. — Sec chap, xxiii. 

And it came to pafs as the camels had done drinking, that 
the man took a golden ear-ring of half a fliekel weight, and two 
bracelets for her hands, of ten fhekels weight of gold." 

That the bracelet was formerly an enfign of royalty amongR: 
. the Orientals, Mr. Harmer, in his Obfervations on Pafiages of 
Scripture, infers from the circumflance of the Amalekites bring- 
ing to David the bracelet which he found on Saul's ar-m, along 
with his crown. That it was a mark of dignity there can bj 
little doubt ; but it by no means follows that it was a mai k of 
royalty, though the remark is certainly ingenious. If it wasj, 
there exifted a peculiar propriety in making it the part of a 
prefent from one prince to another. By the Roman generals 
they \vere given to their foldiers, as a reward of bravery. Small 

cliains 
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^Ethiopians poflefled much ftronger. He proceed- 
ed laftly to a(k diem the ufe of the perfumes ; 
and when they informed him how they were made 
and applied, he made the fame obfervation as he 
had before done of the purple robe When he 
came to the wine, and learned how it was made, he 

chains were alfo in the remoteft times worn round the neck, not 
only by women but by the men. That thefe were alfo worn by 
princes appears from Judges, viii. 26. 

•* And the weight of the golden ear-rings that he reqaeftcdj 
•was a thoufand and feven hundred fhekcls of gold ; befide orna- 
ments, and collars, and purple raiment that was on the kings of 
^lidian; and befide the chains that were about their camels 
necks.'* Which bft circumftance tcr>ds vMo to prove that they 
thus alfo decorated the animals they ufed, which faftiion is to 
this day obfervcd by people of dilHndlion in iCgypt.— T*. 

Purple rohc^^—lt is a circumftance well known at prefent* 
that on the coail of Guagaquil as \>ell as on that of Guatima, 
are found thofe fnails which yield the purple dye fo celebrated 
by the ancients, and which the moderns have fuppofed to have 
been loft. Tlie (hell that contains them is fixed to rocks that 
are watered by the fea ; it is of the fize of a large nut. The 
juice may be extrafled from the animal in two ways ; fome per- 
fons kill the animal after they have taken it out of the (hell, they 
then prefs it from the head to the tail with a knife, and feparat- 
ing from the body that part in which the liquor is collefted, they 
throw away the reft. When this operation, repeated upon fe\«eral 
of the fnails, hath yielded a certain quantity of the juice, the 
thread that is to be dyed is dipped in it, and the bufinefs is done* 
The colour, which is at firft as white as milk, becomes after* 
wards green, and does not turn purple till the thread is dry. 

We know of no colour that can be compa,red to the one we 
have been fpeaking of, either in luftrc or in pemanency.~ 
RaynaL 

Pliny defcribes the purpura as a turoinated ftiell like the buc- 
cinum, but with fpinc:» upon it ; which may lead us to fufpeft the 
Abbe's account of il.*. jna 'tU of a little inaccuracy, ttJ'. 
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drank it with particular fatisfadlion ; and enquired 
upon what food the Perfian monarch fubfifted, and 
what was the longeft period of a Perfian's life. The 
king, they told him, lived chiefly upon bread ; and 
^hey then defcribed to him the properties of corn : 
they added, that the longeft period of life in Perfia 
was about eighty years. " I am not at all furpriz- 
ed," faid the ^Ethiopian prince, " that, fubfifting on 

dung, the term of life is fo fhort among them ; 

and unlefs/' he continued, pointing to the wine, 
^^they mixed it with this liquor, they would not 

live fo long for in this he allo\<^ed that they 
excelled the Ethiopians, 

XXIII. The Ichthyophagi in their turn quef- 
tioned the prince concerning the duration of life in 
^Ethiopia, and the kind of food there in ufe: — They 
were told, that the majority of the people lived to 
fhe age of one hundred and twenty years, but that 
fome exceeded even that period ; that their meat 
was baked flefli, their drink milk. When the fpies 
exprefled aftonilliment at the length of life in Ethio- 
pia, they were conduced to a certain fountain, in 
which having bathed, they became fliining as if 
anointed with oil, and diflfufed from their bodies 
the perfume of violets. But they aflferted that the 
water of this fountain was of fo infubftantial a na- 
ture, that neither wood, nor any thing ftill lighter 
* than wood, would float upon its furface, but every 
thing inftantly funk to the bottom. If their repre- 
fentation of this water was true, the conftant ufe of 
ni^y probably explain the extreme length of life 

+ whict^ 
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which the ^Ethiopians attain. From the fountain 
they were conduced to the public prifon, where all 
that were confined were fecured by chains of gold ; 
for among thefe i^ithiopians brafs is the rareft of all 
the metals. After vifiting the prifon they faw alfo 
what h called the table of the fun. 

XXIV. Finally they were (hewn their coffins 
which are faid to be conftrufled of crydal, and in 
this manner : — After all the moifture is exhaufted 

froni 

^ CoffinsJ] — Coffins, though anciently ufed in the Eaft, ancj 
corifidered as marks of diilindion, are not nowlin^ applied to 
the dead either by Turks or Chrillians. 

With us," fays Mr. Harmer, in his Obfcrvaiions on Paffages 
of Scripture, "the pooreft people have thtir coffins: if the rela- 
tions canrtot afford them, the parith is at the expence. In the 
Eaft, on the contrary, they are not now at all made 4jfe of. 
Turks and Chrillians, Thevenot afTures us, agree in thi$% The 
ancient Jews probably buried their dead in the fame ||awncr 2 
neither was the body of our Lord, it (hould fcem, put Tnto a 
collin, nor that of Eliilia, whofe bones were t<>iichcd the 
corpfc that was let down a little after into his fepulchrc, 2 Kings, 
xiii. 21. That they, however, were anciently made iftV of in 
/Egypt, all agree; and antique coffins, of Hone and fycamore 
weed, are iVill to be feen in that country, not to mention thofe 
faid to be made of a kind of palle-board, formed by folding and 
jlcwlng cloth together a groat number of timers, which were cu- 
rioully plaiftercd, and then painted with hieroglyphics. Its being 
an ancient Egyptian cullom, and its not being ufed in the neigh- 
bouring countries, were doubtlefs the caufe that the fncred Uifto- 
lian cxprcl!>ly obfcrves of Jofeph, that he was not only embalm- 
ed, but put into a coffin too, both being managements peculiar in 
a manner to the A:gypiians.''— 04/rr'c.^i//^>wj o»i Pt^JJa^es 0/ Scri^^^ 
ti(t\\ vol. ii. 154. 

JVIr. Harmer cbfavaiion in the foregoing note ii not ftriftly 

true. 
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from the body, by the Egyptian or fome other pro- 
cefs^ they cover it totally with a kind of plafter, 
which they decorate with various colours, and make 
it convey as near a refemblance as may be of the 
perfon of the deceafed. They then inclofe it in a 
hollow pillar of cryftal which is dug up in great 

abundance, 

true. The ufe of coffins might very probably be unknown irt 
Syria, from whencejofeph came ; but that they were ufed by all 
nations contiguous on one fide at leafl: to JEgypt, the paffige be- 
fore us proves fufficiently. I have not been able to afcerrain at 
what period the ufe of coflins was introduced in this coun- 
try, but it appears from the following paffage of our ce- 
lebrated antiquary Mr. Strutt, that from very remote times 
our anceftors were interred in fome kind of coffin. It was 
cuftomary in the Chriftian burials of the Anglo Saxons to 
leave the head and fhoulders of the corpfe uncovered till the 
time of burial, that relations, &c. might take a lafl: view of their 
deceafed friend." We have alfo the following in Durant, "Cor- 
pus totum at fudore obvolutum ac locuto conditum veteres in 
ccenaculis, feu tricliniis exponebant." 

We learn from a paffage in Strabo, that there was a temple an,, 
Alexandria, in which the body of Alexander was depofited, iflJtt 
coffin of gold ; it was ftolen by Seleucus Cybiofa(5les, who le^F 
a coffin of glafs in its place. This is the only author, excej)t 
Herodotus, in whom I can remember to have feen mention made 
of a coffin of glafs. The urns of ancient Rome, in which the 
afhes of the dead were depofited, were indifferently made of 
gold, filver, brafs, alabafter, porphyry, and marble ; thefc were 
externally ornamented according to the rank of the deceafed, 
A minute defcription of thefe, with a multitude of fpecimen ^, 
may be feen in Montfaucon.— r. 

^9 Pillar of cryJiaL]—'' Omv glafs," fays M. Larcher, ^'is 
not the production of the earth, it muft be manufadlurcd with 
jnuch trouble." According to Ludolf, they find in fome parts 
of Ethiopia large cjuantities of foffi! fait, which 'is tranfparent, 

and 
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abundance, and of a kind that is eafily workecli 
The deceafed is very conlpicuous through the cryf- 
cal, has no difagreeable fmell, nor any thing elfe 
that is offenfive. This coffin the neareft relations 
keep for a twelvemonth in their houfes, offering be- 
fore it different kinds of viftims, and the firft-fruits 
of their lands; thefe are afterwards removed and fee 
tip round the city. 

XXV. The fpies, after executing their commii^ 
Con, returned; and Cambyfes was lb exalperated at 
their recital, that he determined inftantly to proceed 
againft the i^^thiopians, without ever providing for 
the necefTary fuftenance of his army, or re6e6ling 
diat he was about to vifit the extremities of the 
earth. The moment that he heard the report of 
the Ichthyophagi, like one deprived of all the powers 
of rcafon, he commenced his march with the whole 
body of his infantry, leaving no forces behind but 
fuch Greeks as had accompanied him to TEgypt. 
On his arrival at Thebes, he feledled from his army 
tj^out fifty thoufand men, whom he ordered to make 
an incurfion againft the Ammonians, and to burn 
the place from whence the oracles of Jupiter were 
delivered : he himfelf^ with the remainder of his 

and which indurates in the air : this is perhaps what they took 
ffoT glafs. 

Wc have the tcftlmony of the Scholiaft on Ariftophanes, 
that t-aXo;, though afterwards ufed for glafs*, fignlfied anciently 
cryftal : as therefore Herodotus informs us that this fubllance 
was digged from the earth* why (hould we hefitate lo tranllateit 
cryftaW— 7. 
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troops, marched againft the Ethiopians. Before 
he had performed a fifth part of his intended expe- 
dition, the provifions he had with him were totally 
confumed. They proceeded to eat the beafts which 
carried the baggage, till thefe alfo failed* If after 
thefe incidents Cambyfes had permitted his paflions 
to cool, and had led his army back again, notwith- 
ftanding his indifcretion he ftill might have deferved 
praife. Inftead of this, his infatuation continued, 
and he proceeded on his march* The foldiers, 
as long as the earth afforded them any fuftenance, 
were content to feed on vegetables; but as foon 
as they arrived among the fands and the deferts, 
fome of them were prompted by famine to proceed 
to the moft horrid extremities. They drew lots, 
and every tenth man was deftined to fatisfy -the 
hunger of the reft When Cambyfes received 
intelligence of this faft, alarmed at the idea of de- 
vouring one another, he abandoned his defigns upon 

^ Satisfy the hunger of the ref.] — The whole of this narra- 
tive is tranfcribed by Seneca, with fome little variation, in his 
treatlfe Je Ira; whott the conclufion adds, though we know not 
from what authority, that notwithftanding thefe dreadful fufFer- 
ings of his troops, the king's table was ferved with abundance 
of delicacies, Servabantur interim illi generofas aves et inftru- 
menta epularum camelis vehebantur. 

Perhaps the moft horrid example on record of fufFering from 
famine, is the defcription given by Jofephus of the fiege of Je- 
rufalem. Eleven thoufand prifoners were ftarved to death after 
the capture of the city, during the ftorm. Whilft the Romans 
were engaged in pillage, on entering feveral houfes they found 
whole families dead, and the houfes crammed with ftarved car- 
cafes ; but what is ftill more fliockirg, it was a notorious faft, 
that a mother killed, drfelTed, and eat her 03vn child.— 7". 

the 
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the /Ethiopians, and returning homeward arrived 
at length at Thebes, after lofing a confiderable 
number of his men. From Thebes he proceeded 
to Memphis, from whence he permitted the Greeks 
to embark. — Such was the termination of the iEthi- 
opian expedition. 

XXVI. The troops who were difpatched againft: 
die Ammonians left Thebes with guides, and pe- 
netrated, as it fhould feem, as far as Oafis. This 
place is diftant from Thebes about a feven days 
journey over the lands, and is faid to be inhabited 
by Samians, of the iEfchr)^onian tribe. The coun- 
try is called in Greek, " The happy Iflands.'* The 
army is reported to have proceeded thus far ; but 
what afterwards became of them it is impofTible to 
know, except from the Ammonians, or thofe whom 
the Ammonians have inftru6ted on this head. It is 
certain that they never arrived among the Ammoni- 
ans, and that they never returned '*. The Ammoni- 
ans affirm., that as they werfrmarching forwards from - 
Oafis through the fands, ^hcy halted at fome place 
of middle dillance, for the purpofe of taking repaft, 
which whilrt they were doing, a ftrong fouth wind 

Ne-vrr returned.'] — The route of the army makes- it plain 
that the guides, who detelled thePerfians, led them aftray amidft 
the dcfcits; Tor they (hould have departed from the lake Ma« 
rcotis to this temple, or from the environs of Memphis. The 
.Egyptians, intending the dellrudion of their enemies, led them 
from Thebes to the great Oafis, three days journey from Aby- 
dus ; and having brought them into the vaft folitudes of Lybia, 
ihcy no doubt abandoned them in the night, aad delivered them* 
over to death. ~6'a'v^ry, 
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arofe, artd 6verwhelmed them beneath a moun- 
tain of fand^S lb that they were feen no more. — 
Such, as the Ammonians relate, was the fate of 
this army. 

XXVII. Soon after the return of Cambyfes to 
Memphis, the god Apis appeared, called by the 
Greeks Epaphus Upon this occafion the Egyp- 
tians clothed themfelves in their richeft apparel, and 
made great rejoicings. Cambyfes took notice of this^ 
and imagined it was done on account of his late un- 
fortunate projedls. He ordered, therefore, the ma- 
gift rates of Memphis to attend him ; and he alked 
them why they had done nothing of this kind whexi 
he was formerly at Memphis, and had only made 

5* Mountain of/anJ.] — What happens at prefent in perform- 
ing this journey, proves the event to be very credible. Tra- 
vellers, departing from the fertile valley lying under the tropic, 
march feven days before they come to the firft town in iEthio- 
pia. They find their way in the day-time by looking at marks, 
^nd at night by obferving the ftars. The fand-hills they had 
obferved on the preceding journey having often been car- 
ried away by the winds, deceive the guides; and if , they 
wander the leaft out of the road, the camels, having paffed five 
or fix days without drinking, fink under their burden, and die : 
the men are not long before they fub.xiit to the fame fate, ancj 
fometimes, out of a great number, not a fingle traveller efcapes; 
at others the burning winds from the fouth raife vortexes of daft, 
which fufFocate man and beall, and the next caravan fees the 
ground ftrewed with bodies tc^ally parched up. — Savaty. 

33 i'^^/j/^^j,]— Epaphus was the fon of lo, the daughter of 
Inachus. The Greeks pretended he was the fame perfon as the 
god Apis ; this the Egyptians reje6led as fabulous, and aflTeru 
cd that Epaphus was podlerior to Apis by many centuries. , 
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rejoicings now that he had returned with the \oCs 
oflb many of his troops. They told him, that their 
deity had appeared to them, which after a long 

abfencc 



3* Their ^^;Vy.]— It is probable that Apis was not always 
confidercd as a deity; perhaps they regarded him as a fymbol 
of Oljris, and it was from this that the -.^Egyptians were induced 
to pay him veneration. Others aflert confidently that he was 
the fame as Ofiris; and fome have faid, that Ofiris having been 
killed by Typhon, Ifis inclofed his limbs in an heifer made of 
wood. Api5 was facred to the moon, as was the ball Mnevis to 
the fun. Others fuppofed, that botli were facred to Ofiris, who 
is the fame with the fun. When he died there was an univerfal 
mourning in i^gypt. They fought for another, and having 
found him, the mourning ended. The priefts condudled him to 
Nilcpolis, where they kept him forty days. They afterwards 
removed him in a magnificent veffel to Memphis, where he had 
an apartment ornamented with gold. During the forty days 
above mentioned the women only were fuifered to fee him. 
They ftood round him, and lifting up their garments, difcovcred 
to him what modefty forbids us to name. Aftcnvards the fight 
of the god was forbidden them. 

Every year they brought him a heifer, which had alfo 
certain marks. According to the facred books, he was only 
permitted to live a ftipulated time ; when this came he wa« 
drowned in a facred fountain. — Larchcr. 

A few other particulars concerning this Apis may not be unac- 
ceptable to an Englifli reader. 

The homage paid him was not confined to y^gypt; many i!- 
luflrlous conquerors and princes of foreign nations, Alexander, 
Titus, and Adrian, bowed themfelves before him. Larcher 
fays that he was confidercd as facred to the moon; but Porphyry 
cxprefsly fij^s, that he was facred to both fun and moon. The 
following pafiage is from Plutarch : '* The prices affirm that the 
moon flieds a generative light, with which ftiould a cow wanting 
ibe bull be ftruck> (he conceives Apis, who bears the Cgn of 

that 
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atience it was his cuftom to do ; and that when this 
happened*, it was cuftomary for all the -Egyptians 
to hold a folemn feftival. Cambyfes dift^elieved 
what they told him, and condemned them to death, 
as guilty of falftiood. 

XXVIII . As foon as they were executed, he 
fent for the priefts, frorii whom he received the 
fame anfwer. If,'' faid he, " any deity has ftiown 

himfelf familiarly in JEgypt, I muft fee and 
" know him." He then commanded them to 
bring Apis before him, which they prepared to do. 
This Apis, or Epaphus, is the calf of a cow which 
can have no more young. The ^Egyptians fay, 
that on this occafion the cow is ftruck with light- 
ning, from which ftie conceives and brings forth 
Apis. The young one fo produced, and thus nam- 
ed, is known by certain marks: The fkin is black, 
but on its forehead is a white ftar of a triangular 

that planet." Strabo fays, that he was brought out from liIs 

apartment to gratify the curiofity of ftrangers, and might al- 

was be feen through a window. Pliny relates with great folem- 

ility that he refufed food from the hand of Germanicus, who \ 

died foon after; and one ancient hiftoiian alfcrts, that during 

the feven days when the birth of Apis was celebrated, crocodiles 

forgot their natural ferocity, and became tame. 

The bifliop of Avranches, Huet, endeavoured to prove 
that Apis was a fymbol of the patriarch Jofeph. 

It has been generally allowed, that Ofiris was reverenced in 
the homage paid to Apis. Ofiris introduced agriculture, in 
which the utility of the bull is obvious ; and this appears to be 
the moft rational explaoation that can be given of this part of 
the -Egyptian fuperflition. See Savarj, Pccocii, i^c^T. 
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form. It has the figure of an eagle on the back, 
the taiP^ is divided, and under the tongue it 
has an infeft like a beetle. 

XXIX. When the priefts condudled Apis to his 
prefence, Cambyfes was tranfported wkh rage. He 
drew his dagger, and endeavouring to ftab him 
in the belly, wounded him in the thigh ; then 
twrning to the priefts wi{h an infulting fmile. 
Wretches," he exclaimed, "think ye that gods are 
formed of flefti and blood, and thus fufceptible of 
wounds? This, indeed, is a deity worthy of JEgyp- 
tians : but you fhall find that I am not to be mock- 
" ed with impunity." He then called the proper 
officers, and commanded the priefts to be fcourged: 
he directed alfo.that whatever i^lgyptian was found 
celebrating this feftival fliould be put to death. 
The priefts were thus puniftied, and no further 
Iblemnities obfervcd. Apis himfelf languiftied and 
died in die temple, from the wound of his thigh, 

5' Tfn /<w7.]— The Scholiaft of Ptolemy fays, but I know 
not on vvliiit authority, that the tail of die bull cncrcafcd or di- 
miniihcd a«cC0rding to the age of the moon. — Laychir, 

V^:Jer the tcnguf,^^\n all the copies of Hcrodotuj?, it is 
rm% it .rn yXk!(Tfftit upjn the tongue ; but it is plain from Pliny and 
Eufcblus that it ought to be 'tro, under. The former explains 
what it was, Nodu:i fub lingua quern cantharum appell:ait, a 
knot under the tongue, which diey call candiarus, oi^thc beetle.'* 
viii. 46. The fpot on ilie forehead is alfo changed by the com- 
mentators from quadrangular to triangular. Pliny mentions alfo 
a mark like a crcfccnt on the right fide, and is filent about the 
eagle. The beetle was coafidered as au emblem of ii\2 fun. y. 
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and was buried by the priefls widiout the know- 
ledge of Cambyfes. 

XXX. The ^Egyptians affirm, that in confe- 
quence of this innpiety Canibyfes became immediate- 
ly infane, who indeed did not before appear to have 
the proper ufe of his reafon. The firft impulfe of 
his fury was direfted againft Smerdis, his own 
brother, who had become the objeft of hisjealoufy, 
becaiife he was the only Perfian who had been able 
to bend the bow which the Ichthyophagi brouglit 
from il^thiopia, the breadth of two fingers. He 
was therefore ordered to return to Perfia, where as 
foon as he came Cambyfes faw this vifion : a 
mciTenger appeared to arrive from Perfia, inform- 
ing him that Smerdis, feated on the royal throne, 
touched the heavens with his head. Cambyfes was 
inftantly ftruck with the apprehenfion that Smerdis 
would kill him, and feize his dominions ; to pre- 
vent which he difpatched Prexafpes, a Perfian, and 
one of his mod faithful adherents, to put him to 
death. He arrived at Sufa, and deftroyed Smer- 

^dis, fome fay, by taking him afide whilft engaged 
in the diverfion of the chace^ others believe that 

.Jie drowned him in the Red Sea ; this, however^ 
was the commencement of the calamities of Cam- 
byfes, 

XXXI. The next vidlim of his fury was his 

5^ Buried hy the prieftsJ] — This account is contradifted by 
Plutarch, who tells us, that Apis having been flain by Cambyfes, 
was by his order expofed and devoured by dogs.— T'. 
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fiftcr, who had accoirpanied him to JEgypt. She 
was alio his wife, which thing he thus accomplifli- 
cd: before this prince, no Perfian had ever been 
known to marry his fifter ; but Cambyfes, being 
paffionatcly fond of one of his, aqd knowing that 
there was no precedent to jMftify his making her 
his wife, aflembled tliofe who were called the roya! ^ 
judges ; of them he defired to know whether there 
was any law which would permit a brotlier to 
marry his fifter, if he thought proper to do fo. 
The royal judges in Perfia are men of the moft 
approved integrity, who hold their places for life, 
or till they lliall be convifted of fome crime 

^8 Mctrty hisjt/ftr.] — Ingenious and learned ^en of all agej 
have amufcd thcmlelves with drawing a ccmparifon betwLxt the 
laws of Solon and Lycurgus. The following particularity affords 
ample room for corjcclurc and difcuiTion : At Aihens a man 
was fuft'ered to marry his filler by the father, but forbidden 
tp marry his filler by the mother. At Lacedxmon things were 
totally reverfed, a man w;i5 allowed to marry his filler by the 
mother, and forbidden to marry his fifter by the father. — See 
what Bayle fayb on the circumftance of a man's marrying his 
filler, article Sarah, — 7. 

^9 Of fome crime. \ — An appointment like this, manifeftly lead- 
ing to corruption, and the pervcrfion of juftice, prevailed in this 
country with refpeft to judges, till the reign of George the 
Third, when a law was paflcd, the wifdom of which cannot Bfe 
fufficienily admired, making the judges independent of the king, 
his minillers, and facccflbrs. Yet, however this provifion may 
'in appearance diminilh the flrength of tuo executive power, the 
riot-ad, combined with the alliftancc of the ftanding (irmy, 
which is always kept up in this country, add as much to the 
influence of the crown, as it may at firll fight feem to hrvc loft 
jn prerogative. Such, however, was the opinion of jud^e 
Blackftone.— T*. 

Everj 
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Every thing is referred to their decifiOn, they are 
the interpreters of the laws, and determine all pri- 
vate difputes. In anfwer to the enquiry of Cam- 
byfes, they replied fhrewdly, though with truth, that 
although they could find no law which would permit 
a brother to marry his filler, they had difcovered 
pne which enabled a monarch of Perfia to do 
what he pleafed. In this anfwer the awe of Cam- 
byfes prevented their adopting literally the fpirit 
of the Perfian laws ; and to fecure their per- 
fons, they took care to difcover what would juftify 
him who wiftied to marry his fifter. Cambyfes, 
therefore, inftantly married the fiHer whom he 
loved and not long afterwards a fecond ^\ The 
younger of thefe, who accompanied him to Mgyp^^ 
he put to deathe 

XXXIL The manner of her death, like that of 
Smerdis, is differently related. The Greeks fay 
that Cambyfes made the cub of a lionefs and a 
young whelp engage each other, and that this prin- 
cefs was prelent at the combat; and when this latter 
was vanquifhed, another whelp of the fame litter 
broke what confined it, and flew to affifl: the other, 
and that both together were too much for the young 
lion. Cambyfes feeing this, exprefled great fatis- 
fadlion 3 but the princefs burft into tears. Camby- 

*® IVAom he lo^jedP^-^Yitx name, according to the Scholiaft of 
Lucian, was AtofTa, who next married Smerdis, one of the magi, 
and afterwards Darius, fon of Hyftafpes. — Larchcr. 

After^ivardi a fecovdJ^-^li Libanius may he credited* the 
pame of this lady was ^[txo^.'^Weffeling, 
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fes obferved her weep, and enquired the reafon 
fhe anfwered, that feeing one whelp affift another of 
the fame brood, fhe could not but remember Smcr- 
dis, whofe death flie feared nobody would revenge. 
For wliich faying, the Greeks affirm, that Cambyfes 
put her to death. On the contrary, if we may be- 
lieve the i^lgyptlans, this princefs was fitting at 
table with her hufband, and took a lettuce in her 
hand, dividing it leaf by leaf: "Which," faid flie>. 
" kerns in your eyes moft agreeable, this lettuce 
"whole, or divided into leaves?'' He replied,^ 
When whole." "You," fays Ihe, "refemble this 
" lettuce, as I have divided it, for you have thus 
" torn in funder the houfe of Cyrus." Cambyfes was 
fo greatly incenfed,> that he threw her down, and 
leaped upon her ; and being pregnant, flie was de- 
livered before her time, and loft lier lift-. 

XXXIII. To fuch excefles in his own family 
was Cambyfes impelled, cither on account of his 
impious treatment of Apis, or from fome other of 
thofe numerous calamities which affli^l mankind. 
From the fnd hour of his birth he laboured under 
what by fome is termed the facred difcafe. It is,^ 
therefore, by no means aftonifhing that fo great a 
bodily infirmity ihould at length injure the mind. 

XXXI\'. His phrenzy, however, extended to 
the other Perfians. He once made a remarkable 
fpeech to Prcxalpes, for whom he profelTed the 
greatell regard, who received all petitions to the 
kiftg) and whofe fon enjoyed the honourable office 

of 
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of royal cup-bcarer, What,'' fays he, upon fome 
occafion, do the Perfians think of me, or in what 
terms do they fpeak of me ?" " Sir/' he replied, 
in all other refpefts they fpeak of you with honour; 
but it is the general opinion that you are too much 
addifted to wine." What !" returned the prince in 
anger, " I fuppofe they fay that I drink to excefs, and 
am deprived of reafon j their former praife, thercr- 
fore, could not be fincere," At fome preceding 
period he had afked of thofe whorq he ufed moft 
familiarly, and of Crcefus among the reft, whether 
they thought \ic had equalled the greatnefs of his 
father Cyrus. In reply they told him, that he was 
the greater of the two, for that to all which Cyrus 
had poflefTed, he had added the empire of ^^Igypt 
and of the ocean. Crcefus, who was prefent, did 
not alTent to this. Sir,'' faid he to Cambyfes, 
in my opinion you are not equal to your father ; 
you have not fuch a fon as he left behind him." 
Which fpeech of Crcefus was highly agreeable to 
Cambyfes, 

XXXV. Remembering this, he turned with 
great anger to Prexafpes : " You," faid he, " fhall 
prefently be witnefs of the truth or falfhood of 
what the Perfians fay. If 1 hit diredly through 
the heart your fon, who ftands yonder, it will 

" be 

^ Through the heart ftory of William TelJ, the great 
deliverer of the Sw ils cantons from the yoke of the Germans, 
may be properly introduced in this place. Griller governed 
Switzerland for the Emperor Albert. He ordered William Tell, 

a Swifs 
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^* be evident that they fpeak of me maficioufly ^ if 
" I mifs my aim, they will fay true in affirming that 

I am mad." No fooner had he fpoken, than he 
bent his bow, and ftruck the young man. When 
he fell, the king ordered his bqdy to be opened, 
and the wound to be examined. He was rejoiced 
to find that the arrow had penetrated his heart; and 
turning to the father with a malicious fmile, " You 

obferve," faid he, " that it is not I that am mad, 
^ but the Perfians who are foolifh. Tell nne/' 
he continued, if you ever faw a man fend an arrow 
" furer to its mark Prexafpes, ieeing he was 
mad, and fearing for himklf, replied, " I do not 

think. Sir, that even a deity could have aimed 

fo well." — Such was his treatment of Prexafpes, 
At anodier time, without the fmalleft provocation, 
he commanded tv/elye Perfians of diftindtion to bt; 
interred alive. 

a Swifs of fome importance, for a pretended ofFcnce, to phce 
an apple on the head of one of his children, and to hit it, 
cn pain of death, with an arrow. He was dexterous enough to 
do fo, without hurting his child. Griflcr, when the affair was 
over, took notice that Tell had another arrow concealed under 
kis cloak, and afked him what it was for? ** I intended," re- 
plied Tell, •* to have Ihot you to the heart, if I had killed 
my child.*' The governor ordered Tell to be hanged ; but the 
Swifs, defending their countryman, flew to arms, dellroyed their 
Ifovernor, and made themfclvcs independent. See this hillo- 
( rical anecdote referred to by Smollet, in his fublime Ode to 
IrKlependence. 

Who with the generous ruftlcs fate 

On Uri's rock, in clofe divan. 

And wing'd that arrow, fure as fate. 

Which afcertain'd the facrcd rights of man.-^y. 

XXXVI. 
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XXXVI. Whilft he wa$ purfuing thefe extrava- 
gancies, Croefus gave him this advice : " Do not. 
Sir, yield thus intemperately to the warmth of your 
age and of your temper. Reftrain yourfelf, and 
remember that moderation is the part of a wife 
man, and it becomes every one to weigh the 
confequences of his anions. Without any adequate 
offence you deftroy your fellow-citizens, and put 
" even children to death. If you continue thefe 
exceffes, the Perfians may be induced to revolt 
from you. In giving you thefe admonitions, I do 
^( but fulfil the injunftions which the king your 
father repeatedly laid upon me, to warn you of 
" v/hatever 1 thought neceffary to your welfare." 
Kind as were the intentions of Croefus, he received 
this anfwer from Cambyfes: " I am aftonifhed at 
your pi^tfumption in fpeaking to me thus, as if 
" you had been remarkable either for the judicious 
government of your own dominions, or for the 
" wife advice which you gave my father. I cannot 
" forget that, inftead of waiting for the attack of the 
MafTaget^e, you counfelled him to advance and 
encounter them in their own territories. By your 
milconduft you loft your own dominions, and by 
your ill advice were the caufe of my father's ruin, 
" But do not expeft to efcape with impunity; in- 
deed I have long wiftied for an opportunity to 
punifh you." He then eagerly fnatched his 
jDOW intending to pierce Croefus with an arrow, 

but 

Snatched his i,<?Wt]— The mental derangement under which 
Saul laboured, previous the elevation of David, bears fome 

refemblancp. 
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but by an expeditious flight he efcaped. Cambyfes 
irrftantly ordered him to be ieized and put to deatli ; 
but as his officers were well acquainted with their 
prince's chara6ler, they concealed Crceius, thinking 
that if at any future period he fhould exprefs con- 
trition, they might by producing him obtain a re- 
ward ; but if no farther enquiries were made con- 
cerning him, they might then kill him. Not long 
afterwards Cambyfes exprefled regret for Croefus, 
which when his attendants perceived, they told him 
that he was alive. He exprefled particular fatisfac- 
tion at the prefervation of Crcefus, but he would 
not forgive the difobedience of his fcrvaats, wha 
were accordingly executed. 

XXX VII. Many things of this kind did he per- 
petrate againft the Perfians and his allies, whillt he 
ftaf ed at Memphis : neither did he hcfitate to vio- 
late the tombs, and examine the bodies of the dead. 
He once entered the temple of Vulcan^ and treated 
the flirine of that deity with much contempt. The 
rtatue of this god exceedingly reiembles the Pa- 
taici which the Phoenicians place at the prow of 
their triremes : they who have not feen diem, may 
fiippoie them to refemble the figure of a pigmy, 
Cambyfes alfo entered the temple of the Cabiri 
to which accefs is denied to all but the priefl:s. He 

rcfcmblancc to the charaftcr here given of Cambyfes ; and the 
rfcape of the fon of Jeffe from the javelin of the king of Ifracl, 
will admit of a comparifoa with that of Croefus frbm the arrow of 
Cambyfes.— 7". 

C<;^ii/W.]— Concerning thefe fee book ii. chap. li. 

burned 
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bnrned their ftatues, after exercifing upon them his 
wit and raillery. Thefe ftatues relemble^Vulcan, 
whole fons the Cabiri are ilippofed to be* 

XXXVIII. For my own part I amfatisfied that 
Cambyfes was deprived of his reafon ; he would not 
othervv^ife have difturbed the fandtity of temples, or 
of eftabhflied cuftoms. Whoever had the opportu- 
nity of choofing for their own oblervance, from all 
the nations of the world, fuch laws and cuftoms as 
to them fcemed the bell, would, I am of opinion, 
after the mod careful examination, adhere to their 
own. Each nation believes that their own laws are 
by far the moft excellent ; no one, therefore, but a 
madman, would treat fuch prejudices with contempt. 
That all mtn are really thus tenacious of their 
own cuftoms, appears from this, amongft other in- 
ftances : Darius once fent for fuch of the Greeks as 
were dependent on his power, and afked them what 
reward would induce them to eat the bodies of their 
ileceafed parents ; they replied that no fum could pre- 
vail on them, to commit fuch a deed. In theprefcnce 
of the fame Greeks, v/ho by an interpreter were in- 
formed of what pafied, he fent alfo for the Callatias, x 
people of India known to eat the bodies of their pa- 
rents. He afked them for what fum they would con- 
fent to burn the bodies of their parents. The Indians 
were difgufted at the queftion, and intreated him to 
forbear fuch language. — Such is the force of cuftom; 
and Pindar feems to me to have fpoken with pe- 
culiar 

*5 Pindar.'] — The paflage in Pipdar which is here referred to> 
3 ^ " 
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culiar propriety, when he obferved that cuftom 
was the univerfal fovereign. 

XXXIX. Whilft Cambyfes was engaged in his 
-3Lgyptian expedition, the Lacedaemonians were 
profecuting a war againfl Polycrates, the fon of 
iEaces, who had forcibly pofTefled himfelf of Samos. 
He had divided it into three parts, afligning one 
feverally to his brothers Pantagnotus and Sylofon. 
He afterwards, having killed Pantagnotus, and ba- 
niflied Sylofon, who was the younger, feized the 
whole- Whilft he was thus circumftanced, he 

is preferred in the Scholia ad Nem. ix. 35. It is this: — No/x-o? % 

Totru — " Cuftom is the fovereign of mortals and of gods ; 
with its powerful hand it regulates things the moft violent.*' 

Cufiom,]—M2iny writers on this fubjeil appear not to have 
difcriminated accurately betwixt cuftom and habit : the fovereign 
power of both muft be confefied ; but it will be found, on due de - 
liberation, that cuftom has reference to the aftion, and habit to 
the adlor. That the Athenians, the moft refined and poliftied 
nation of the world, could bear to fee human facrlfices reprc- 
fented on their theatres, could liften with applaufe and with 
delight tQ the mifery of CEdipus, and the madnefsof Oreftes, is 
to be accounted for alone from the powerful operation of their 
national cuftoms. The equally forcible fway of habit, referring 
to an individual, was never perhaps expreflfed with fo much beauty 
as in the following lines of our favourite Shakefpeare : 

How ufe doth breed a habit in a man ! 
This (hadovvy defert, unfrequented woods, 
1 better brook than flouriftiing peopled tovvnsj^ 
Here I can fit alone, unfeen of any, 
Aud to the nightingale's complaining notes 
Tunc my diftreffc*, and record my woes. 

X made 
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made a treaty of alliance with Amafis, king of 
^gypt, which was cemented by various prefents on 
both fides. His fanne had fo increafed, that he was 
celebrated through Ionia and the reft of Greece. 
Succefs attended all his nailitary undertakings ; he 
had a hundred fifty-oared veflels, and a thoufand 
archers. He made no difcrimination in the objefts 
of his attacks, thinking that he conferred a greater 
favour even on a friend, by reftoring what he had 
violently taken, than by not molefting him at alL 
He took a great number of iflands, and became 
mafter of feveral cities on the continenL The 
Lelbians, who with all their forces were proceeding 
to aflift the Milefians, he attacked and conquered 
in a great fea-fight. Thofe whom he made pri- 
foners he put in chains, and compelled to fink the 
trench which furrounds the walls of Samos. 

XL. The great profperity of Polycrates excited 
both the attention and anxiety of Amafis. As his 

greater /kvtur.] — This fentiment is falfe, ai)d Libanius 
feems to me to have fpoken with truth, when, in a difcourfe which 
is not conic down to us, he fays, " An inftance of good foitunc- 
never gives a man fo much fatisfa^lion as the lofs of it does un- 
cafinefs. "~Z.^;v^f r. 

Sink the trench.'[ — It would be an interefting labour to In- 
veftigate, from ages the moft remote and nations the moft bar- 
barous, the various treatment which prifoners of war have expe- 
rienced : from the period, and from thofe who put in pradlice 
againll their unfortunate captives every fpecies of oppreflion and 
of cruelty, to the prefent period, when the refinement of manners, 
and the progrefs of the milder virtues, foftens the afperity, and 
takes much from the horrors of war.— T*. 

fuccefil, 
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fuccefs continually encreafed, he was indticed to 
write and fend this letter to Samos* 



AmaSIS to POLYCRATES* 

THE fuccefs of a friend and an ally fills mc 
with particular fatisfaftion ; but as I know the 
invidioufhefs of fortune your extraordinary 

proiperity 

In'vidiouftefs of fortune.^ — Three very diftinft qualities of 
mind have been imputed to the three Greek hiilorians, Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, with refpedl to their manner 
of refle£ling on the fafts which they relate. Of the llrft it has 
been faid that he feems to have confidered the deity as view- 
ing man with a jealous eye, as only promoting his fucceiTcs 
to make the catadrophe of his fate the more calamitous. 
This is pointed out by Plutarch with the fevereft reprehenfion. 
sThucydides, on the contrary, admits of no divine in terpofition in 
human affairs, but makes the good or ill fortune of thofe whofe 
hiftory he gives us depend on the wifdom or folly of their 
own condud. Xenophon, in dilHnftion from both, invariably 
confidcrs the kindnefs or the vengeance of heaven as influ- 
encing the event of human enterprizes. "That is," fays the 
Abbe Barthelemy, *' according to the firft, all fublunary things 
are governed by a fatality; according ti* the fecond, by hu- 
man prudence; according to the lall, by the piety of the indi- 
vidual." — The inconftancy of fortune is admirably defcribed in 
the following paflage from Horace, and with the fentimcnt with 
which the lines conclude every ingenuous mind muft defire to 
be in unifon. 

Fort una fxvo laeta ncgotio 
Ludum infolentem ludere pertinax 
Tranfmutat incertos honores 
Nunc miiii, nunc aliis bcnigna. 

Laudo manentem : fi celeres quatit 

P<;niuu refigno qua^ dedit et mca 
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^ profperlty excites my apprehenfions. If I might 
determine for myfelf, and for thofe wliom I re- 
" gard, I would rather have my affairs fometimeS 
flattering, and fometimes perverfe. I would wifli 
to pafs through life with the alternate experience 
of good and evil, rather than with uninterrupted 
good fortune. I do not remember to have heard 
of any man remarkable for a conftant fucceflion of 
profperous events^ whofe end has not been final- 
ly calamitous. If, tlierefore, you value my coun- 
fel, you will provide this remedy againfl: the excels 
of your profperity: — Examine well what thing 
it is which you deem of the higheft confequence 
to your happinefs^ and the lofs of which would 
moft afflidl you. When yoii fhall have afcertained 
this, banilh it from you, fo that there may be no 
polTibility of its return. If after this your good 
" fortune ftill continue, without diminution or 
change, you will do well to repeat the remedy 
I propofe." 

XLL Polycrates received this letter, and feriouA 

Vi'rtute me involvo, probamque 
Pauperiem'fine dote quaero. 

It would be inexcufable not to infert Dryden*s V^rlion, OJ:-ra- 
ther paraphrafe, of the above paflage. 

Fortune, that with malicious joy 

Does man her flave opprefs. 
Proud of her office to deftroy. 

Is feldonx pleaa'd to blefs : 
Still various, and incon/lant (i V, 
But with an inclination to be ill, ^ 

^ Vol. IL E' promotes/ 
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ly deliberated on its contents. The advice of 
Amafis appeared fagacious, and he refolved to fol- 
low it. He accordingly fearched among his trea- 
fures for fomething, the lols of which would moft 
^ffiltt him. He conceived this to be a leal- 
ring which he occafionally wore ; it was an 

emerald 

Promotes, degrades, delights in flrife. 

And makes a lottery of life. 
I can enjoy her while (he's kind, ^ 
But when (he dances in the wind. 

And ftiakes the wings, and will not Hay, 

I puff the proftitute away : 
The little or the much die gave is quietly refign'd. 

Content with povcrt}', my foul I arm. 

And virtue, tho' in r.igs, will keep me warm. T\ 

A /eal-ring.] — This ring has been the fubjeft of fome 
controverfy amongrt the learned, both as to what it reprefeutedj 
and of what precious ftone it was formed. 

Clemens Alcxandrinus fays it reprtfented a lyre. Pliny fays 
it was a fardonyx ; and that in his time there exifted one in the 
temple of Concord, the gift of Augullus, affirmed to be this of 
Polycrates. Solinus aflerts alfo, that k was a fardony.v; but 
Herodotus expref^ly tells us, it was an emerald. At this period 
^he art of engraving precious Hones mull have been in its in- 
fancy, which might probably enhance the value of his ring to 
Polycrates. It is a little remarkable that the moderns have 
never been able to equal the ancients in the exquifite delicacy 
and beauty of their performances on precious ftones. Perhaps 
it may not be too much to add, that we have never attained the 
perfedion with which they executed all works in miniature. 
Pliny fays, that Cicero once faw the Iliad of Hcmer written fa 
very finely, that it might have been contained *in nuce', in a nut- 
fhell. Aulus GcUius mentions a pigeon made of wood, which 
imitated the motions of a living bird; and vElian fpea^s of an 
artill, v.ho wrote a diftich in letters of gold, which he mclofed 
W the rind of a grain of corn. Other iulUnces ofa fimilar kind 

lie 
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tmerald fet in gold, and the workmanfliip of Theo- 
dorus the Samian, the fon of Telecles. Of this de- 
termining to deprive himfelf, he embarked> in a 
fifty-oared veflel, with orders to be carried into the 
open fea : when he was at fome diftance from the 
ifland, in the prefence of all his attendants, he took 
the ring from his finger and call it into the fea s 
this done he failed back again. 

XLIL Returning home he regretted his lofs^ 
but in the coiirfe of five or fix days this accident 
occurred : — A fifherman cailglit a fifh of fuch fize 
and beauty, that he deemed it a proper prefent for 
Polycrates. He went therefore to the palace, and 
demanded an audience ; being admitted, he prefent- 
cd his fifii to Polycrates, with thele words : Al- 
though, fir, I live by the produce of my Induftry, 
I could not think of expofing this fifh which I 
havetaken^ to fale in the market-place, believing 
it worthy of you to accept, which I hope you 
will." The king was much gratified, and mad(j 
' him this reply : My good friend, your prefent 
and your fpeech are equally acceptable to me; 
and I beg that I may kc you at fupper The 

fifherman^ 

are colleftedby the learned Mr. Dutens, in his Enquiry into the 
, Origin of the Difcoveries attributed to the Moderns. — T. 

5* See you at /upper,']— Tho. circumftance of a fovereign prince 
aflcing a cocnmon fifherman to fup with him, feems at firft fight 
jb entirely repugnant, not only to modern manners but alfo to 
«onfifl:ency, as to juftify difguft and prCvoke fufpicion. But let 
it be remembered, that in ancient tirfies the rites of hofpitality ^ 
were paid without any diftindUon of perfon ; and the fame fim- 
plieity of manners, which would allow an individual of the 

E z rricstneift 
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filhcrman, delighted with his reception, returned tO 
his houfe. The krvants proceeding to open the fifli% 
found in its paunch the ring of Polycrates ; with 
great eagernefs and joy they haftened to carry it to 
the king, telling him where they had met with it. 
Polycrates concluded that this incident bore evident 
marks of divine interpofition ; he therefore wrote 
down every particular of what had happened, am3r 
tranfmitted it to JEgypt. 

XLIIL Amafis, after perufing the letter of his 
friend, was convinced that it was impolTible for one 
mortal to deliver another from the dcftiny which 
xiwaited him; he was fatisfied that Polycrates could 
not terminate- his days in tranquillity, whofe good 
fortune had never fuffered iiiterruption, and who had 
even recovered wl^wt he had taken pains to lofe. He 
fent therefore a herald to Samos, to difclaim all fu- 
ture conne^ftion ; his motive for doing which was 

the 

meaneft rank to folicit and obtain an audience of his prince, 
diminiflies the ad of condefcenlion which is here recorded, and 
which to a modern reader may appear ridiculous*— -71 

5* Future ro///r^i7/6/';.]— This may be :idduced as one amongft 
numerous other inilances, to prove, that where the human mind 
has no folid hopes of the future, nor any firm bafis of religious 
ftith, the conduft will ever be wayward and irregular; and 
although there may cxift great qualiiiej, capable of occafionally 
fplendid aftIons> there will ahb be extraordinary weakneffes, 
irrcconcileable to common fenfc or common humanity. Diodo- 
rus Slculus, however, gives' a very different account of the 
matter, and afcribes the behaviour 6f Amafis to a very dif- 
ferent naoiive The iCgyptian," fays he, was fo difgiifted 

witU 
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the apprehenfion, that in any future calamity whiclj 
might befall Polycrates, he, as a friend and ally, 
might be obliged to bear a part. 

XLIV. Againft this Polycrates, in all things fo 
profperous, the Lacedaemonians undertook an expe- 
dition, to which they were induced by thofe Sami- 
ans who afterwards built tl;e city of Cydon in 

' Crete ^^ To counteract this blow, Polycrates fent 
privately to Cambyfes, who was then preparing for 
hoftilities againft j^gypt, entreating him to demand 
fupplies and affiftance of the Samians. With this 
Cambyfes willingly complied, and fent to folicit, ia 

* favour of Polycrates, fome naval force to ferve in 
his JEgypum expedition. Thofe whofe principles 
and intentions he moft fufpedted the Samian prince, 
felefted from the reft, and fent in forty triremes to 
Cambyfes, requefting him by all means to prevent 
their return. 

XLV. There are fome who afTert that the Sa- 
mians fent by Polycrates, never arrived in i^lgypt, 
but that as foon as they reached the Carpathian fe% 
they confulted together, and determined to proceedi 

with the tyrannical behaviour of PolycratQs, not only to his fub- 
jefts but to ftrangers, that he forelaw his fate to be unavoidable, 
and therefore was cautious not ^o be involved in his ruin.""j^: 
Cy^o/t i?^ C/Y/^.]— This place is now called Canea : f^e 
fay it was at iirft called Apolionia, becaufe built by Cydc^he 
fon of Apollo. Paufanias fays^ it was built by CydpA, fon 
of Tegetes. It was once a place of great power, an<^ the 
largeft city in the ifland; for a defciiption of its prefcnt condi- 
tion, fee $a'va)y^s l>€(ters on Greece, — 7*. f 
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no further. Others, on the contrary, affirm, that they 
did arrive in i^gypt,. but that they efcaped from 
their guards, and returned to Samos : they add, 
that Polycrates met and engaged them at fea, where 
he was defeated ; but that landing afterwards on the ^ 
Ifland, they had a fecond engagement by land, in 
which they were totally routed, and obliged to fly 
to Laced^mon. They v^ho allert that the Samians 
returned from i^lgypt, and obtained a vi<5lory over 
Polycrates, are in my opinion miftaken ; for if their 
own force was fufficient to overcome him, there was 
no neceffity for their applying to the Lacedaemoni- 
ans for afTiftance. Neither is it at all confident with 
probabilit)^, that a prince wlio had fo many forces 
under his command, compofed as well of foreign 
auxiliaries as of archers of his own, could poflibly be 
overcome by the few Samians who were returning 
Iiome. Polycrates, moreover, had in his power the 
wives and children of his Samian fubjedls : thelc 
were all aflembled and confined in his different 
Iiarboui s ; and he v/as determined to deftroy them 
by fire, and the harbours along with them, in cafe 
*cf any trealbnablc conjuni5lion between the inhabi- 
tants apd the SumitUis who were returning. 

XLVI. The Samians v/ho were expelled by Po- 
lycrates immediately on their arrival at Sparra ob- 
tained an audience of the magiftrates, and in the 
language of fuppliants fpoke a great while. The 
anfwer which they fir ft received informed them, 
that die commencement of their dilcourfe was .not 
femembered,' and the coacjufion not underftood, 
8 * Ar 
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At the fecond interview they fimply produced a 
bread-bafket, and complained that it contained no 
bread ; even to this the Lacedaemonians replied, 
that their obfervation was unneceflary ^"^^ — they de- 
termined neverthelefs to aflift them. ^ 

XLVIL After the necefTary preparations, tlie 
Lacedaemonians embarked with an army againil: 
3amos : if the Samians may be credited, the con- 
du£t of the Lacediemonians in this bufinefs was the 
effedl of gratitude, they themfelve3 having formerly 
received a fupply of fliips againfl the Mellcnians. 
But the Lacedaemonians aflert, that they engaged in 
this expedition not fo much to fatisfy the wiflies of 
thofe Samians who had Ibught their aiTiftance, as to 
obtain £itisfa6lion for an injury which they ' had 
formerly received. The Samians had violently 
taken away a goblet which the Lacedemonians 

Obfervation ivas iinnece^ary,^ — The Spartans were alwayg 
remarkable for their contempt of oratory and eloquence. The 
following curious examples of this are recorded in Scxtus Em- 
piricus : — ^' A young Spartan went abroad, and endeavoured to 
accomplish himfelf in the art of fpeaking; on his return he was 
puniftied by the Ephori, for having conceived the defign of c'e- 
luding his countrymen. Another Spartan was fent toTiffapher- 
res, a Perfian fatrap, to engage him to prefer the alliance of 
Sparta to that of Athens ; he faid but little, but when he found 
the Athenians employed great pomp and profufion of words, he 
drew tv/o lines, both terminating in the fame point, but one was 
ftraight, the other very crooked ; pointing thefe out to Tifiapher- 
nes, he merely faid, '^Choofe." The llory here related of the 
Samians, by Herodotus, is found alfo in Sextus Emplricus, but is 
by him applied on a different occafion, and to a different people. 

— r. 
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were carrying to Cro^lus, and a corfelet which 
was given them by Amafis king of JEgypt. This 
latter incident took place at the interval of a year 
after the former : the corfelet was made of linen, 
but there were inter^voven in the piece a great num- 
ber of animals richly embroidered with cotton ancj 
gold ; every part of it deferved admiration : it was 
compofed of chains, each of which contained three 
hundred and fixty threads diftinftly vifible. Ama- 
fis prefented another corfejet, entirely refembling 
this, to the Minerva of Lindus. 

XLVIIL To this expedition againft Samos the 
Corinthians alfo contributed with confiderable ar- 
dour. In the age which preceded, and about the 
time in which the goblet had been taken, they had 
been affronted by the Samians. Periander the 

foi> 

5* ^^f ror/J/<7.]— Some fragments of this were to be feen in 
the time of Pliny, who complains that fo curious «i piece of 
workmanfhip (liould be fpoilcd, by its being unravelled by dif- 
ferent people, to gratify curiofity, or to afcertain the fafl here 
afTerted. — T. 

Pm^i;;</tr.]— The life of Periander is given by Diogenes 
Lacrtius ; from which I have extraftcd fuch particulars as feem 
moft worthy the attention of the Englifh reader. 

He was of the family of the Heraclidx ; and the reafon of h;$ 
fending tlie young Corcyreans, with the purpofe mentioned by 
Herodotus, was on account of their having killed his fon, to 
whom he wifhed to refign his power. He was the firft prince 
who ufed guards for the defence of his perfon. lie was by fome 
^ efieemed one of the fcven wife men ; Plato, however, does not 
admit him amongil them. His celebrated faying was^ that 
Peifevcrance may do every thing." 

In 
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fori of Cypfelu?, had fent to Alyattes, at Sardis, 
three hundred children of the principal families of 
the Corcyreans to be made eunuchs. They were 
entrufred to the care of certain Corinthians, who by 
diftrefs of weather were compelled to touch at 
Samos. The Samians foon learned the purpofe of 
the expedition, and accordingly inftrufted the chil-' 
dren to fly for protedlion to the temple of Diana, 
from whence they would not fufFer the Corinthians 
to take them. But as the Corinthians prevented 
their receiving any food, the Samians inftituted a 
feftival on the occafion, which they yet obferve^ 
At the approach of nigjit, as long as the children 
continued as fuppliants in the temple, they intro- 
duced a company of youths and virgins, who in a 
kind of religious dance, were to carry cakes made 
of honey and flour in their hands. This was 
done that the young Corcyreans, by fnatching them 
away, might fatisfy their hunger, and was repeated 
till the Corindiians who guarded the children de«- 

In an epigram inferted in Stephens's Anthologia, an4 tranf- 
lated by Aufonius, -/q'kh x^ccIeb^v is the maxim attributed to Pe- 
riander, " Reftrain your anger of which rule he muft have 
feverely felt the neceflity, if, as Laertius relates, he killed his 
wife MelifTa in a tranfport of paflion, by kicking her or throw- 
ing a chair at her when pregnant. Her name, according to the 
fame author, was Lyfide ; Melifla was probably fubftituted 
through fondnefs, certain nymphs and departed human fouls 
|)eing called Melijfcc. — Menage. 

57 Honey and four,'] — The cakes of Samos were very famous, 
^See Athenaus^ book xiv. c. i^, 

partedt 
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parted. The Samians afterwards fent the children 
back to Corcyra '\ 

XLIX. If after the death of Periander there had 
cxifted any friendfhip betwixt the Corinthians and 
the Corcyreans, it might be fuppoftrd that they 
would not have aflifted in this expedition againft 
Samos. But notwith (landing thele people had the 
fame origin (the Corinthians having built Corcyra) 
they had always lived in a flate of enmity. The 
Corinthians, therefore, did not forget the affront 
which they had received at Samos ; and it was in 
refentment of injuries formerly received from the 
Corey reans, that Periander had fent to Sard is thefp 
three hundred youths of the firft famihes of Cor- 
cyra, with the intention of their being made eu- 
nuchs, 

5' Bnc< fo Corcyra,'] — Plutarch, in his Treatife on the Malig- 
nity of Herodotus, fays, " that the young Corcyreans were not 
preferved by the Samians, but by the Cnidians." — This afltrtiou 
is examined and refuted by Larcher. 

Pliny fays, that the filh called echincs flopped the vcflel going* 
fwift before the wind, on board of which were mefTcngers of 
Periander, having it in command to caftrate the fons of the 
Cnidian noblemen ; for w hich reafon thefe (hells were highly re- 
verenced in the temple of Venus at Cnidos. M. Laicher, avow- 
edly giving the reader the above paflage from Pliny, is guilty of 
a mifc|uotatlon : •* thefc fliells,'* fays he, " arretercnt le vaiffeau 
t»a ctoient ccs cnfans;'* whereas the words o( Pliny (fee Grono- 
vius's edition, vol. i. page 609) are thefc, " Quibus inhajrentibi^s 
Aetifl'e navcra portantcm nuncios a Pcriandro ut caltrarentur 
nobilcs pucri." — 7'. 
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. L. When Periander had put his wife Meliffa to 
(leath, he was involved in an additional calamity^ 
By Melifla he had two fons, one of whom was fe- 
venteen, the other eighteen years old: Procles, 
their grandfather by the mother's fide, had fent for 
them to Epidaurus, of which place he was prince 
and had treated them with all the kindnefs due to 
the children of his daughter. At the time appoint- 
ed for their departure, he took them afide, and aflced 
them if they knew who had killed their mother. To 
thefe words the elder brother paid no attention i 
but the younger, whofe name was Lycophron, 
took it fo exceedingly to heart, that at his return to 
Corinth he would neither 'falute his father, con- 
yerie . with, nor anfwer him ; in indignation 
at wliich behaviour Periander baniflied him hi5 
Jioufe. 

LI. After the above event Periander afked his 
elder fon, what their grandfather had faid to them^ 
The youth informed him, that their grandfather 
^ad received them very affeilionately, but as he 
did not remember, he could not relate the words 
he had ufed to them at parting. The father, 
however, continued to prefs him ; frying, it was im- 
poflible that their grandfather fhould difmlfs them 
without fome advice. This induced the young 
rnan more ferioufly to refleft on what had paflTcd; 
and he afterwards informed his father of every par- 
ticular. Upon this Periander was determined not 
at all to relax from his.feverity, but imnaediately 
fcnt to thofe who had received his fon under their 

protedlion^ 
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protection, commanding them to difmifs him. Ly^ 
cophron was thus driven from one place to anotheri 
and from thence to a third, and from this laft alfa 
the feverity of Periander expelled him. Yet, fearful 
as pt^ople were to entertain him, he ftill found aa 
afylum, from die conlideration of his being the fon 
of Periander, 

LII. Peiiander at length commanded it to be 
publickly proclaimed, that whoever harboured his 
fbn, or held any converfation with him, fliouid pay 
^ ftipulated fine for the ufe of Apollo's temple. 
After diis no perfon prefumcd either to receive or 
converfe with him, and Lycophron himfelf acquief- 
ced in the injundlion, by retiring to the public por- 
tico. On the fourth day Periander himfelf ob- 
ferved him in this fituation, covered with rags and 
perilliing with hunger : his heart relenting, he ap- 
proached, and thus addrelTed him : " My fon^^ 
which do you think preferable, your prefent ex-i 
tremity of diftrefs, or to return to your obedience^ 
" and lhare with me my authority and riches? You 
who are my fon, and a prince of the happy Co-^ 
rinth, choofc the life of a mendicant, and perfe- 
vere in irritating him who has the ftrongeft claims 
upon your duty. If the incident which induces 
you to dunk unfavourably of my conduft has 
any evil refuking from it, the whole is fallen 
upon myfclf ; and I feel it the more fenfibly, from 
*^ the rcfleclion that I was myfelf the author of it^ 
flxpe.' ' • ■ taught you how much better it is 
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^ to be envied than pitied and how dangerous it 
is to provoke a fuperior and a parent — return 
therefore to my houfe." To this fpeech Perian- 
der received no other anfv/er from his fon, than that 
he himfelf, by converfing with him, had incurred 
the penalty which his edift had impofed. TJie 
king, perceiving the perverfcn^fs of his fon to be 
immutable, determined to remove him from his 
fight i he therefore fent him in a veflel to Corcyra, 
which place alfo belonged to him. After this, Pe- 
riander made war upon his father-in-law Procles, 
whom he confidered as the principal occafion of 
what had happened. He made himfelf mafter of 
Epidaurus ^% and took Procles prifoner 5 whom ne- 
verthelefs heprefervcd alive. 

LIIL 

5* Envied than piti£ct']^0{ this M. Larcher remarks, that it 
IS a proverbial expreflion in the French language : it is no ler$ 
fo in our own. The fame fentlment in Pindar is referred to by 
the learned Frenchman, which is thus beautifully tranilated by 
Mr. Weft. 

Nor le'*s diftafteful is exceffivc fame 

To the four palate of the envious minJ; 
Who hears with grief his neighbour's goodly name. 

And hates the fortune that he ne'er lhall fitid; 
Yet in thy virtue, Hiero, perfevere. 

Since to be envied is a 7ioLler fate 
Than to be pitied^ and let ftrid juflicc fleer 

With equitable hand the helm of ftate. 
And arm thy tongwe with truth : Oh king ! beware 

Of every ftep, a prince cap never lightly err. T. 

Epidaurus. — This was a city of the Peloponnefe, famous 
for a temple of iEfcuIapius. When the Romans were onqe 
afflidcd by a grievous peftilence, they were ordered by the 

oracle 
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LIII. In proccfs of time, as Periander advanced 
in years, he began to feel himfelf inadequate to the 
cares of government ; he fent therefore for Lyco- 
phron to Corcyra, to take upon him the adminif- 
rration of affairs : his eldefl: fon appeared improper 
for fiich a ftation, and was indeed dull and ftupid. 
Of the meflenger who brought him this intelligence 
I.ycophron difdained to take the fmalleft notice. 
But Periander, as he felt his affeftion for the young 
man to-be unalterable, (ent to him his fifter, think- 
ing her in^erpofition moft likely to fucceed. When 
flie faw him, " Brother," faid fhe, will you fuffer 
" tlie fovcreign authority to pafs into other hands, 

and the wealth of our fimily to be difperfed, 
" i:uhcr than return to enjoy them yourfelf ? Let 

ornde tn bring itfculapius to Rome ; they accordingly dif- 
pacchcd umbaHadors to Epidaurus to accomplifh this. The 
Epi'Jnuri.ip.s rcfufing to part with their god, the Romans prc- 
p .u ! ti> depart: as their veflel was quitting the port, an im- 
mcufe fefpent came Avimmir.g towards them, and finally 
wri'Uthed iifcll* round the prow ; the crew, thinking it to be -^f- 
culapiuh himfelf, carried him with much veneration to Rome. 
•—His entrance u> finely defcribed by Ovid 

Jamque caput rerum Romanam intraverat urbcm 
Erigitur fcrpens — fummoque acclivia malo 
CoUa movet : fedcfque fibi circumfpicit aptas. 

Which dofcription, fully confidered, would perhaps afibrd no 
mean fubjtd for an hiftorical painting. 

lipiduurys was alfo famous for its breed of horfes.— -Sec 

raodl, Cior^ic iii. 43, 4. 

W otdl Ingcnti clamorc Citha:rcn 
Tayget»quc canes, domitnAque Epidaurus cquorum. 

The fame is alfo mentioned by Strabo, book viii.^r. 
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me entreat you to- punifh yourfelf no more ; re- 
" turn . to your country and your family : obfti- 
nacy like yours is but an unwelcome gueft, it only 
adds one evil to another. Pity is by many pre- 
ferred to juftice i and many, from their anxiety to 
" fulfil their duty to a mother, have violated that 
" which a father might exped. Power, which 
many fo affiduoufly court, is in its nature preca- 
rious. Your father is growing old, do not there- 
fore refign to others honours which are properly 
" your own." Thus inftrufled by her father, fhe 
ufed every argument likely to influence her brother; 
but he briefly anfwered, " that as long as his father 
lived he would not return to Corinth." When fhe 
had communicated this anfwer to Periander, he 
fent a third mefTcnger to his fon, informing him, 
that it was his intention to retire to Corcyra; but 
that he might return to Corinth, and take poflfeflion 
of the fupreme authority. This propofition was 
accepted, and Periander prepared to depart for 
Corcyra, the young man for Corinth. But when 
the Corcyreans were informed of the bufinefs, to 
prevent the arrival of Periander among them they 
put his fon to death. — This was what induced that 
prince to take vengeance of the Corcyreans. 

LI V. The Lacedaemonians arriving with a pow- 
erful fleet, laid fiege to Samos, and advancing to- 
wards the walls, they pafled by a tower which flands 
in the fuburbs, not far from the fea. At this junc-' 
ture Polycrates attacked them, at the head of a 
€onfiderable force, and compelled them to retreat.' 

He 
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He was iilftantly feconded by a band of auxlliariesj 
and a great number of Samians, who falling upon 
the enemy from a fort which was behind the moun- 
tain, after a fhort conflift effedlually routed themy 
and continued the purfuit widi great flaughter of 
the Lacedemonians. 

LV. If all the Lacedaemonians in this engage- 
ment had behaved like Archias and Lycopas, Sa- 
mos muft certainly have been taken ; for thefe two 
alone entered the city, with thofe Samians who 
fought fecurity within the walls, and having no 
means of retreat were there flain. I myfelf one day 
met with a perfon of the fame name, who was the 
fon of Samius, and grandfon of the Archias above- 
tnentloned ^ I faw him at Pitane of which place 
he was a nanve. This perfon paid more attention 
to Samians than to other foreigners ; and he told 
me, that his father was called Samiusj as being the 

P/M«^.]-*-This proper name involves fomc perplexity, 
tnd has afforded exercifc for mtch acute and ingenious criti- 
cifm. Martinicre, from miftaking a paflage of Pauftnias, aflerta 
that it was merely a quarter, or rather fuburbs of Laceda:mon^ 
and is confcquently often confounded with it. This miftake is 
ably pointed out and refuted by Bellanger, in his Critique de 
quclques Articles du Dift. de M. la Martiniere. This word is 
found in Hefychius, as defcriptive of a diftinft tribe; in Thu- 
©ydidcs of a fmall town ; and in Herodotus of a whole people 
iJee book ix. chap. 52, where he fpeaks of the cohort of Pitane, 
which in the glorious battle of Platea was commanded by 
Amompharetus. It is certain that there were fcveral places 
of this name ; the one here fpecified was doubilefs on the banks 
of the Eurotas, in Laconin.— See EJJUls ds Criiiquc^ £5V, 316.— 

immediate 
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Immediate defcendant of him. Who with fo much 
honour had loft his life at Sanrlos. The reafon of 
his thus diftinguifhing the Samians, was becaufe 
they had honoured his grandfather by a public fu- 
neral ^\ 

LVI. The Lacedaemonians, after remaining forty 
days before the place without any advantage, re- 
turned to the Peloponnele. It is reported, though 

Puillc funeral.] — The manner in which the funerals of 
thofe who had died in defence of their country were folemniz- 
cd at Athens, cannot fail of giving the Englifli reader an elevated 
idea of that polifhed people. 

On an appointed day a number of coffins made of cyprefs 
wood, and containing the bones of the deceafed, were expcfed 
to view beneath a large tent eredled for the purpofe ; they who 
had relations to deplore, affembled to weep over them, and pay 
the duties di6lated by tendernefe or enjoined by religion. Three 
days afterwards the coffins were placed upon as many cars as 
there were tribes, and were carried flovvly through die town, to 
the Ceramlcus, where funeral games were celebrated. The bodies 
were depofited in the earth, and their relations and friends paid 
for the laft time the tribute of their tears ; an orator appointed 
by the republic from an elevated place pronounced a funeral 
oration over his valiant countrymen ; each tribe ralfed over the 
graves fome kind of column, upon which was infcribed the names 
of the deceafed, their age, and the place where they died. 

The above folemnities were conduced under the infpedidn 
of one of the principal magiftrates. 

The moll magnificent public funeral of which we have anv 
account, was that of Alexander the Great, when his body wa:i 
brought from Babylon to Alexandria ; a minute defcription ot 
which is given by Diodorus Siculus. 

For a particular defcription of the ceremonies obferved at 
public and private funerals, amongft the Romans, confuk Mont- 
faucon.— 7". 

' Vol. II. F . abfimUy 
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abfurdly enough, tRat Polycrates ftruck ofFa greaC 
number of pieces of lead cafed with gold like the 
coin of the country, and that with thefe he purchaf- 
cd their departure. — This was the firft expedition 6f 
the Dorians of LacedaLnnon into Afia. 

LVIL Thofe Sannians who had taken up zrrm 
againfl Polycrates, when they faw themfelves for- 
faken by the I^cedasmonians, and were diftrefled 
from Ivant of money, embarked for Siphnos Ac 

this 

LeaJ cafed ivith ^^A/.]— Similar to this artifice, was that 
pfaAifed '^n the people of Gortyna in Cret^, by Hannibal, as 
recorded br Juftin. After the c'f 'eat of Antiochus by the Ro- 
mans, Hanniba! rettred to Gortyna, carrying with him an im- 
menfe treafure. This circumftance exciting an invidioufnefs 
againft him, he pretended to dcpofit his riches in tW temple of 
Diana, to which place he carried with much ceremony feverat 
veffcls filled with lead. He foon took an opportunity of pafling 
over into Afia with hi.> real wealth, which he had concealed in 
the images of the gods he affedled to worihip.— 7*. 

Siphitos.^ — This was one of thofe fmall iflands lying oppo- 
fite to Attica: They were feventecn in number, and called^ 
.from thtir fituation with refpcft to each other, the Cyclades ; 
they were all eminently beautiful, and feverally diftinguilhed 
by fome appropriate excellence. The marble of Paros was of 
inimitable whitenefs, and of the finc^ft grain ; Andros and Naxos 
produced the mod cxquifite wine; Amengos was famous for a 
die made from a lichen, growing there in vail abundance. The 
jiches of Siphnos arc extolled by many ancient writers; it is 
MOW called Siphanto. 

The following account of the moJern cIrcumftanQcs of Siph- 
nos/ is extradcd principally from Tourncfort, 

It is remarkable for the purity of its air; the water, fruit; 
and poultry are very excellent. Although covered with marble 
^gnd ^raritei it'is one of the moll fortile iAandi oS ihe Archipe- 
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t^iis tlnriethe power of the Siphnlans was very coil- 
fiderable, and they were the richeft of all the inha^ 
bitants of the iflands. Their foil produced both 
the gold and filver metals in fuph abundance, that 
From a tenth part of their revenues they had a trea- 
sury at Delphi, equal in value to the richeft which 
that temple poflefled. Every year they made*j|g^. 
^qual diftribution among themfelves, of the vali« 
of their mines : whilft their wealth was thus accu-^ 
inulating, they confulted the oracle, to know whe- 
ther they fhould long continue in the enjoyment of 
-their prefent good fortune. From the Pythian they 
■received this anfwer : 

When Siphnos ifhali a rnilk-'white fenate fliew. 
And all her market wear a front of fnow ; 
Him let her prize whofe wit fufpe6ls the moft, 
A fcarlet envoy from a wooden hoft. 

At this period the prytaneum, and the forum of 
Siphnos, were adorned with Parian .marble^ 

LVIII. This reply of the oracld the Siphnians 
•were unable to comprehend) both feeforc and after 

lago. They have a famous manufiiftory of ftraw hats, which 
are fold all over the Archipelago, by the name of Siphanto caf- 
tor$: though once fo famous for its mines, the inhabitants can 
now hardly tell you where they were. They Tiave plenty of 
iead, which the rains difcover. The ladies of Siphanto cover 
their faces with linen bandages fo dexteroufly, that you can only 
fee their mouth, nofe, and white of the eyes. — T. 

F 2 the 
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the arrival of the Samians. As foon as the Sam}-* 
ans touched at Siphnos, they difpatched a meflen- 
ger to the town, in one of their veflels. Accord- 
ing to the ancient cuftom, all Ihips were painted of 
a red colour; and it was this which induced the 
Pythian to warn the SipKnians againft a wooden* 
fnare, and a red ambaffador. On their arrival, the 
Samian ambalTadors entreated the inhabitants to 
lend them ten talents : on being reflifed, they plun- 
dered the country. The Siphnians hearing of this, 
collected their forces, and were defeated in a regu- 
lar engagement ; a great number were in the re- 
treat cut off from the town, and the Samians after- 
wards exafted an hundred talents. 

LIX. Inflead of money theSamiarrs had receiveci 
of the Hermionians the ifland of Thyrea, adjacent 
to the Peloponnefc : this they afterwards gave as a 
pledge to the Traszcnians. They afterwards made 
a voyage to Crete, where they built Cydonia, af- 
though their objedt in going there was to expel die 
Zacynthians. In this place they continued five 
years, during which period they were fo exceeding- 
ly profpcrous, that they not only erefted all thofc 
temples which are now fcen in Cydonia, but buik 
nlfo the temple of Di6lynna^^ In the fixth year, 
from a junilion being made with the .Cretans by 

the 

DulYfnta.] — Diana was worftlpped in Crete, indiftcrintly 
under the name of Dydynna and of Britomartis. J^rim, in 
^thc Cretan language, meant fweet, and warfis, a virgin. Bri- 

tomaius 
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dit i^lginetse, they were totally vanquiftied in a fea 
engagement, and reduced to fervitude. The prows 
of their velTels were taken away and defaced, and 
afterwards fufpended in the temple of Minerva at 
iEgina. To this conduft towards the Samians 
the JEginctae were impelled in refentment of a for- 
mer injury. When Amphicrates reigned at Samos, 
he had carried on a war againft the iEginetse, by 
which they materially fuffered ; this^ however, they 
feverely retaliated. 

LX- I have been thus particular in my account 
of the Samians, becaufe thk people produced the 
greateft monuments of art which are to be feen 
in Greece. They have a mguntain which is ofic 
hundred and fifty orgyiae in height ; entirely through 
this they have made a paflage, the length of which 
is feven ftadia, it is moreover eight feet high, and 

tomards was the name of a virgin greatly beloved by Diana ; and 
what ifi faid by Diodorus Siculus on the fubjev^ feems mofi worthy 
of attention. His ftory is this: — Di(9:ynna was born in Catron; fh,e 
invented hunters toils and nets, and thence her name. She was 
the daughter of Jupiter, which renders it exceedingly improba- 
ble that Ihe ftiould be obliged to fly from Minos, and leap into 
the fea, where (he was caught in fome fiftiers nets. The Mons 
Diftynnseus of Pliny fs now called Cape Spada.— 7". 

The great cfi 7nonu??ie7its.'\ — Of thefe monuments fome vefti- 
ges are ftill to be feen, confult Tournefort, i. 314. Port 
Tigani is in form of a half moon, and regards the fouth-eaft; 
its left horn is that famous Jettee which Herodotus reckoned 
amongft the three wonders of Samos. This work, at that time 
of day, is an evidence of the Samians application to maritime 

F 3 ai 
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as many wide. By the fide of this there is alfo ah 
artificial canal, which in like manner goes quite 
through the mountain, and though only three feet 
in breadth, is twenty cubits deep. This, by the 
means of pipes, conveys to the city the waters of a 
copious fpring'^^ This is their firft work, and 
conflrufted by Eupalinus, the fon of Nauflrophus^ 

*7 Copious /firing.] — On the left of the dale, near to the aqueduft 
which croffes it, are certain cavern?, the entranceof feme of then^ 
artificially cut. In all appearance feme of thefe artificial caverns 
were what Herodotus fays were ranked among the moft wonderful 
pcrfof-manccs of the Greek nation. The beautiful fpring which 
tempted them to go upon fo great a work, is doubtlefs that of 
Metelinous, the bell In the ifland^ the dif|?ofition of the place 
proving perfe<ftly favourable, the moment they had^conquercd 
tlie difficulty of boring it f but in all probability they were not 
c."^aft enough in levelling the ground, for they were obliged tq 
dig a cmal of twenty cubits deep for carrying the fpring to the> 
place defigned. There muft have been feme miftake in this 
paHage of Herodotus. 

Some five hundred paces from the fea, and almoft the like 
dillance from the river Imbrafis to Cape Cera, are the ruins of 
the famous temple of the Samian Juno. But for Herodotus we 
fliould never have known the name of the archireft. He eip- 
ployed a very particular order of columns, as may be now feen. 
It is indeed neither better nor worfe than the Ionian order in its 
infancy, void of that beauty which it afterwards acquired^ 
'^Thus far Tournefort. t 

Its ancient names were Partheiuas, Anthemus, and Melam- 
philFus. It was the birth-place of Pythagoras, and the fchool 
of Epicurus. Pococke fay s, that there are no remains which he 
could prevail upon himfelf to believe to belong to this canal. 
He adds, that ihc inhabitants are remarkably profligate and 
poor. Tournefort makes a fimilar remark. There are no dif- 
ciples of Pythagoras, obferves the Frenchman, now left in Sa- 
mos ; the modern Samians aj*eno more fond of failing, than they 
ire lovers of filence.— 7'. 

an 
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an inhabitant of Megara. Their fecond is a mole, 
which projedls from the harbour into the fea, and 
is two ftadia or more in length, and about twenty 
prgyias in height. Their laft performance was 9 
temple, which exceeds in grandeur all that I have 
feen. This ftrudture was firfl: commenced by i 
native of the country, whofe mm^ was Rhcecus^^i 
fon of Phiieus, 

LXL Whilft Cambyfes, the fon of Cyiiis, paflecj 
his time in^Egypt, committing various excefleS;, two 
rnagi, who were brothers, and one of whom Cam- 
byfes had left in Pcrfia the manager of his doineftic 
xroncerns, excited a revolt againft him. The deatlj 
of Smerdis, which had been ftudioufty kept fecret^ 
and was known to very few of the Perfians, who in 
general believed that he was alive, was a circum- 
ftance to which the laft-mentioned of thefe magi had 
been privy, and of which he determined to avail 
himfelf. His brother, who^ as we have related, 
joined with him in this bufi/zefs, not only refembledi 

R/p/rcus, ]^This Rhopcus was not ordy a fkilful .afchiteft^ 
but he farther invented, in conjundion with X^-odorus of Samos^ ' 
the art of leaking moulds witl^ clay, longijefore the Bacchiades 
had been driven from Corinth j they we;-e alfo the firft who made 
cafts in brafs^ of which they formed ftat.ues. Paijfanias rentes thp 
jfame faft, with this addition, that uppn a pedeftal bcljind the ^ 
altar of DiA^^Ji called Protpthenia, tljerc is a ftatue by Rhaecus; 
ii is a woman in bron^e^ faid by the Ephenans to be that of 
Jsiight, He had two fons, Teleclea and Theodoras, both ingc» 
lu^us ftatyarics.— Z.flfi'/'f/, 
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in perfon but had the very name of the young 
prince, the fon of Cyrus, who had been put to 
death by the order of his brother Cambyfes. Him 
Patizithes, the other magus, publicly introduced and 
placed upon the royal throne, having previoufly 
inftrucSbed him in the part he was to perform. 
Having done this, he fent meflengers to different 
places, and one in particular to the Egyptian army, 
ordering them to obey Smerdis, the fon of Cyrus, 
alone. 

LXII. Thefe orders were every where obeyed. 
The meflenger who came to -/Egypt found Cam- 
byfes with the army at Ecbatana, in Syria. He 
entered into the midft of the troops and executed 

the 

RcfnnhlcJ in fer/oa,] — Similar hiftorlcal incidents v^iW here 
occur to the moft common reader, there having been no ftate 
whofe annals are come down to us, in which, from the fimilitude 
of perfon, faftious individuals have not excited commotions. 
In the Roman government a falfe Pompey and a falfe Drufus 
claim our attention, becaufe one exercifed the political fagacity 
of Cicero, the other employed the pen of Tacitus. Neither 
have we in our own country been without fimilar impoftors, the 
examples of which muft be too familiar to require infertion here. 

— r. 

7® Into themitift of the troofs.] — It may to an Englilh reader at 
frft fight fcem extraordinary that any perfon flioulddare to exe- 
• cute fuch a commiflion as this, and (hould venture himfelf on 
fuch a bufinefs amongll the troops of a man whofe power had 
been fo long ellablilhed, and whofe cruelty muft have been 
'notorious. But the pcrfons of heralds, as the funAions they 
were to perform were the moft important poffible, were on aH 
€)Ccafions lacred. Homer more than once calls them the facred 
ininilltTi of gods and mens they denounced war, and proclaimed 

peace* 
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the commlflion which had been given him. When 
Cambyfes heard this, he was not aware of any 
fallacy, but imagined that Prexafpes, whom he had 
lent to put Smerdis to death, had neglefted to obey 
his commands. Prexafpes,'* faid the king,-!^ thou 
<^ haft not fulfilled my orders." Sir," he replied, 
you are certainly deceived ; it is impoflible that 
your brother fhould rebel againft you, or occafion 
you the fmalleft trouble. I not only executed 
your orders concerning Smerdis, but I buried 
him with my own hands. If the dead can rife 
again, you may expe6l alfo a rebellion from Afty- 
ages the Mede; but if things goon in their ufual 
courfe, you can have nothing to apprehend from 
your brother. I would recommend, therefore, 
that you fend for this herald, and demand by 
<^ what authority he claims our allegiance to Smer- 
dh:' . I 

peace. It has been a matter of difpute amongft the learned from 
whence this fandity was conferred on them ; they were faid to be 
<iefcended fromCenyx, the fon of Mercury, and under thepro- 
teftion of that god. This office, in Athens and Sparta, was he- 
reditary. In Athens/ as I have obferved, the heralds were faid to 
be derived from Cenyx; in Sparta from Talthybius, the celebrated 
herald of Agamemnon. They ufually carried a ftafF of laurel 
in their hands, fometimes of olive, round this two ferpents 
were twilled. To what an extreme this reverence for the per- 
fons of ambafladors or heralds was carried, will appear from 
the book Polymnia, chap. 134, It isalmoft unn^ceflary to add, 
that in modern times the perfons of ambalTadors arc in like 
manner deemed facred, unlefs the treatment which in cafe of 
>\ ar they receive at Conllantinople be deemed an exception. 
The moment that war is declared againft any foreign power, 
the reprefentative of that power is feized, and fent as a prifoner 
to the Black Towen— 

LXIIL 
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L^nL This advice was agreeable to Camb}% 
fes : the perfon of the herald was accordingly leized^ 
tnd he was thus addrefled by Prexafpes : " You 
fay," my friend, '^that you come from Smerdis^ the 
fon of Cyrus; but I would advife you to be cau- 
tious, as your fafety will depend uporj your fpeak- 
ing the truth ; tell tne, therefore, c}id Smerdi^ 
" himfelf cntruft you with this commiflion^ or did 
you receive it from fome one of his ofBcers ?' • 1 
" muft confefs," replied the herald, " tiiat Tince the - 
departure of Cambyfes on this i^lgyptian expe^i- 
tion, I have never feea Smerdis, the fon of Cyrus. 
" I received my prelcnt commifTion from the ma- 
" gus to whom Cambyfes entrufted the manage- 
" ment of his domeftic affairs j he it was v;ho tolcj 
wc that Smerdis, the ion of Cyrus^ commanded 
me tQ execute this bufinefs/' This was the fin- 
cere anfwcr of tlie herald ; upon wliich Cambyfes 
thus addreffed Prexafpes : " I perceive that, like a 
man of integrity, you jX!r6jrmed my commands, 
and have been guilty of no crime: hut what Per- 
" fian, afluming the name ofSmerdis, has revolted 
againftme?" Sir," anfwered Prexalpes, " I be- 
lievc 1 comprehend the whole of this bufinefs : 
" the magi have excited this rebellion againft yoii^ 
namely, Patizithes, to whom you entrufted the 
management of your houfhold^ and Smerdisj h^ 
brother,'* 

L.XIV. As foon as Cambyfes heard the name of 
^rpcrdis^ he was impreil^d With conviction of thq 

truth i 
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jtruth ; and he immediately perceived the real figrii-^ 
fication of the dream in which he had feen Smerdii 
feated on the royal throne, and touching the firma- 
ment with his head. Acknowledging that without 
any juft caufe he had deftroyed his brother, he la-» 
mented him with tears. Afccr indulging for a while 
jn the extremeft forrow., which a fenfe of his mis- 
jfortunes prompted, he leaped hailily upon his horfe^ 
determining to lead his army inftantly to Sufa againft 
the rebels. Jn doing this the iheath fell from hi^ 
jfword^', which^ being thus naked, wounded him in 
the thigh. The wound was in the very place in 
which he had before ftruck Apis, the deity of the 
^Egyptians. As foon as the blow appeared to be 
mortal, Cambyfes anxioufly enquired the name of 
^he place where he was: they told him it was called 
Ecbatana. An oracle from Butos had warned him 

V The Jheath fell from the fnjjord?^ — The firft fwords were 
probably made of brafs; for, as Lucretius obferves, 

Et prior «ris erat (juam ferri cognitus ufus. 
It has been lemarked, on the following paflage of Virgin 

^rataeque micant pcltap, micat aeneus enfis, 
that the poet only ufes brafs poetically inftead of irop ; this, how- 
ever, fecms forced and improbable. More anciently, whiclv 
indeed appears from Homer, the fword was worn over the 
ihoulder; if, therefore, the attitude of Cambyfes in the ad of 
mounting his horfe be conlidered, his receiving'the wound here 
defcribed does not appear at all unlikely. In cx)ntradidlion to 
modern cuilom, the Remans ftme times -wore two fwords, one 
on each fide; when they wore but one it was ufually, though 
pot always, on the right fide. On this f ubjeft, fee Montfaucon, 
where different fpecimens of ancient fwords may be feen. The 
Perfian fwords were called acinaces, or fcymetars.— 

that; 
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that he fhould end his life at Ecbatanas this he un* 
derftood of Ecbatana^' of the Medes, where all his 
treafures were depofited, and where he conceived 
h6 was in his old age to die. The oracle, however, 
fpoke of the Syrian Ecbatana. When he learn- 
ed the name of the town, the vexation arifing from 
the rebellion of the magus, and the pain of his 
wound, reftored him to his proper fenfes. " This," 
he exclaimed, confidering the oracle, " is doubt- 
*^ lefs the place in which Cambyfes, fon of Cyrus^ 
is deftined to die." 

LXV. On the r^ventieth day after the above 
event he convened the more illuftrious of the Per- 
fians who were with him, and thus addreffcd them: 

What has happened to me, compels me to dif- 
" clofe to you what I anxioufly defired to conceal. 

Whilft I was in i^igypt, I behdd in my fleep a 

^ Ei'tafana,'\ — Ctrfias makes this prince die at Babylon; 
but this is not the only place in which he contradicts Herodotus* 

It appears by the context, that this Ecbatana was in Syria; an 
©bfcure place, probably, and unheard of by Cambyfes till this 
moment. A fimilar fiiflion of a prophecy occurs in our own 
hiftory. Henry the Fourth had been told he was to die in Jeru. 
falcm, but died in the J erufalem chamber at Weftminller. Which 
cak Shakefpcare has immortalized by noticing it. 

It hath been prophefy'd to me many years 
1 fliould not die but in^erufalem. 
Which vainly I fupposM the Holy Land. 
But bear me to that chamber, there 1*11 lie. 
In that Jerufalem (hall Harry die. 

BaUnaea in PalelUne marks the place of this Syrian Ecbataaa. 

vifiooj 
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viCon, which I cpuld wilh had never appeared to 
me. A meflenger feenied to arrive from home, 
informing me -that Smerdis, fitting on the royal 
throne, touched the heavens with his head. It 
is not in the power of men to counteradt deftiny; 
" but fearing that my brother would deprive mc of 
" my kingdom, I yielded to paflion rather than to 
prudence. Infatuated as I was, I difpatched Prex- 
afpes to Sufa, to put Smerdis to death. After 
" this great crime, I lived with more confidence, 
" believing that Smerdis being dead, no one elfc 
would rife up againft me. But my ideas of the 
future were fallacious ; I have murdered my bro- 
ther, a crime equally unneceffary and atrocious, 
and am neverthelefs deprived of my power. It 
" was Smerdis the magus ' ' whom the divinity 

" pointed 

m 

Smerdis the magus,'] — Mr. RIchardfon, In his DIfiertatlon on 
the Language, &c. of Eaftem nations, fpeaking of thedlfagree- 
ment between the Grecian and Afiatlc hiflory of Perfia, makes 
the following remarks. 

From this period (6io before Chrift) till the Macedonian 
conqueft, we have the hiilory of the Perfians as given us by the 
Greeks, and the hlftory of the Perfians as written by themfelves- 
Between thefe clafles of writers we might naturally expeft fomc 
difference of faft?, but we (hould as naturally look for a few 
great lines which might mark fome fimilarity of ftory : yst from 
every refearch which I have had an opportunity to make, there 
feems to be nearly as much refemblance between the annals of 
England and Japan, as between the European and Afiaiic rela- 
tions of the fame empire. The names and numbers of their 
kings have no analogy; and in regard to the moft fplendid fafta 
of the Greek hiftorians, the Perfians are entirely filent. We have 
jio mention of the great Cyrus, nor of any king pf Perfia who 
f xa 
9 
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pointed out to me in my dream, and who hzi 
now taken arms againft me. Things being 
thus circumftanced, it becomes you to remember 
that Smerdis, the fon of Cyrus, is aclually dead,' 
and that the two magi, one widi whom I left the 
care of my houfhold, and Smerdis his brother, are 
the men who now claim your obedience. He 

" whofe office it would have been to have revenged 
on thefe magi any injuries done to me,' has un- 

" worthily periftied by thofe who were neareft td 
him : but fince he is no more, I muft now tell 
you, oh Pcrfians ! what 1 Would have you do 
when I am dead— I intreat you all, by thofe gods 
who watch over kihgs, and chiefly you who are 

in the events of his reign can apparently be forced into a fimili- 
tude. Wc have no Crcefus, king of Lydia ; not a fyllable of 
C^mbyfes, or of his frantic, expedition againl^the ^Ethiopians. 
Smerdis Magus, and the fucceflion of Darius, the fon of Hy- 
ftafpes, by the neighing of his horfe, are to the Perfians circum- 
llances equally unknown, as the numerous aflaffinations recorded 
by the Greeks, &c. 

To do away, at lead in part, any imprcfTion to the prejudice of 
Grecian hiftory^ which may be made by perufmg the above re- 
marks of Mr. Richardfon, the reader is prefented with the fol- 
lowing fcntiments of Mr. Gibbon. 

So Httle has been preferved of Raftern hiftory before^ Ma-* 
hornet, that the modern Pcrfians are totally ignorant of the vic- 
tory of Sapor, an event fo glorious to their nation." 

Theirtcidcnt here mentioned is the victory of Sapor over Va- 
lerian the Roman emperor, who was defeated, taken prifoner^ 
and died in captivity. This happened in the year ^60 of the 
Chrillian sera. Mahomet was born in the year 571 of the fame 
acra; if, therefore, Mr. Gibbon's obfervation be well founded^ 
which it appears to be, Mr. Richardfon*s objedUons f;ill to the ^ 
ground,— T*. 

of 
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^ of the race of the Ach^menides, that you will 
never permit this empire to revert to the Medes 
If by any ftratagem they (hall have feized it, by 
ftratagem do you recover it. If they have by 
force obtained it,* do you by force wreft it from 
them. If you fliall obey my advice, may the 
earth give you its, fruits in abundance; may you 
ever be free^ and your wives and your flocks pro- 

^Mific! If- you do riot obey me, if you .neither 
recover nor attempt to recover the empire, mfty 
the reverfe of my wiflies befal you, and may 
eveiy Perfian meet a fate like mine !" 

LXVI. Cambyfes having thus fpoken, bewailed • 
iiis misfortunes. When the Perfians faw the Icing 
thus involved in forrow^ they tore their garments; 
and exprefled their grief aloud. After a very ftiort 
interval the bone became infe6ted, the whole of the 
thigh mortified, and death enfued. Thus died 
Cambyfesf fon of Cyrus, after a reigrl of fcveii 
years and five months"^, leaving no offspring, male or 
female. The Perfians who were prefcnt could not be 
perfuaded that the magi had affumed the fupreme au- 
thority, but rather believed that what Cambyfes had 
aflerted concerning the death of Smerdis waspronlpt- 
ed by his hatred of that prince, and his ivifli to ex- 
trite fhe general animofity of the Perfians againft him; 
They were, therefore, generally fatisfied that it was 
really Smerdis, the fon of Cyrus^ who had aflumed 

Seven years and five months.'] — Clemens Alexandrines 
makes him reign ten y^^xs.^Larchn. 

§ tllC 
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the Ibvereignty. To which they were the more in- 
clined, becaufe Prexafpes afterwards pofitively de- 
nied that he had put Smerdis to death. When 
Cambyles was dead he could not fafely have con- 
fefled that he had killed the fon of Cyrus. 

LXVIL After the death of Cambyfes, the ma- 
gus, by the favour of his name, pretending to be 
Smerdis, the fon of Cyrus, reigned - in fecurity 
during the feven months which completed the eighth 
year of the reign of Cambyfes. In this period he 
diftinguifhed the various dependents on his power 
by his great munificence, fo that after his death he 
was ferioufly regretted by all the inhabitants of Afia^ 
except the Perfians. He commenced his reign by 
publifhing every where an edid which exempted his 
fubjeds for the fpace of three years both from tri^^ 
bute and military fervice. 

LXVIII. In the eighth month he was detefled 
in the following manner : Otanes, fon of Phar- 
naJpes, was of the firft rank of the Perfians, both 
ivith regard to birth and affluence. This nobleman 
was the firft who fufpefted that this was not Smer- 
dis, thf fon of Cyrus ; and was induced to fuppofe 
who he really was, from his never quitting the citadel, 
amd from his not inviting any of the nobles <o his 
prefence. Sufpicious of the impofture, he took thefe 
meafurcs: — He had a daughter named Ph^edyma, 
who had been married to Cambyfes, and whom, 
with the other wives of the late king, the ufurper 
had taken to himl'clf. Otanes fcnt a meflage to 

her. 
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her> to know whether ihe cohabited with Smerdis, 
the fon of Gyrus, or with any other perfon. She 
returned for anfwer, " that fhe could not tell, as fhe 
" had never feen Snnerdis, the fon of Cyrus, nor did 
" flie know the perfon with whom flie cohabited.'* 
Otanes fent a fecond tinne to his daughter: " If,'' 
fays he, "you do not know the perfon of Snnerdis, the 
" fon of Cyrus, enquire of Atofla who it is with 

whom you and fhe cohabit, for fhe muft neceflarily 
" know her brother.'' To which fhe thus replied, 
" I c?n neither fpeak to Atofla, nor indeed fee any 

of the women that live with him. Since this 
" perfon, whoever he is, came to the throne, the 

women have all been kept feparate ' ^'* 

LXIX. 

^' Kept feparate.'] — Chardin, fpeaklng of th« death of a king' 
ofPcrfia, and the intemperate grief of his. wives, fays, that the? 
reafon why the women upon luch occafions are fo deeply af- 
flided, is not only for the lofs of the king their hufband, but for 
the lofs of that lhadow of liberty which they enjoyed during hi^ 
life ; for no fooner is the prince laid in his tomb, but they are 
all ftiut op in particular houfes. Tournefqrt tells us, that aftcf 
the death of the fultan at Ccnftantinople, the women whom he 
honoured with his embraces, and their eldeft daughters, are re- 
moved into the old feraglio of Comlantinopfe ; tiie younger are 
fometimes left for the new emperor, or are married to the 
bafhas. 

It appears that in the Eaft from the remoteft times females 
have been jealoufly fecluded from the other fex. Neverthelefs, 
we learn from modern travellers, that this is done with fome re- 
ftriftions, and that they are not only fuftered to communicate 
with each other, but on certain days to leave the haram or fera^ 
glio, and take their amufements abroad. 

V/here a plurality of wives is allowed, each, it (hould fcenl 
from Tournefort, has a diftinft and feparate apartment. I was 

Vol. IL G extremely 
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LXIX. This reply more and more juftified the 
fufpicians of Otanes; he fent, therefore, a third 
time to his daughter: "My daughter," he ob- 
lerved, " it becomes yoli, who are nobly born, to 
engage in a dangerous enterprize, when your 
" father commands you. If this Smerdis^^ be not 
" the fon of Cyrus, but the man whom I fufpedl, he 
ought not, poiTefling your perfon, and the fove- 
reignty of Perfia, to efcape with impunity. Do 
this, therefore — when next you lhall be admitted 
to his bed, and fhall obferve that he is afleep, 
" examine whether he has any ears i if he has, you 

extremely at a.lofs," fays he, "how to behave to the great 
men of the Eafl, when I was called in, and vifited, as a phyfician» 
the apartments of their wives. Thefe apartments are juft like the 
dormitories of our religious, and at every door I found an arm 
covered with gauze, thrull out through a fmallloop-holc, made 
on purpofe ; at firil I fancied they were arms of wood or brafs, to 
ferve for fconces to light up candles in at night; but it furprized 
me when I was told I muft cure the perfons to whom thcfe 
arms belonged.*' The Eailerns liilen with much ailoniQiment 
to the familiarity prevailing betwixt the fexc5 ijj Europe. When 
told that no evil refults from this, they anfwer with a proverb, 
*' Bring butler too near the fire, and you will hardly keep it 
from melting." — T, 

1/ tiij 5«wr<///.]— That Cambyfes was the Ahafuerus, and 
Smcrdis the Artaxerxes, that obllrudted the work of the templet 
is plain from hence, that they are faid in Scripture to be the kings 
of Perfia that reigned between the time of Cyrus and the time of 
that Darius by whofe decree the temple was finifhed ; but that 
Darius being Darius Hyftafpcs, and none reigning between 
Cyrus and that Darius in Perfia, butCambyfes and Smerdis, it 
muft follow from hence, that none but Cambyfes and Smerdis 
could bv' the Ahafuerus and Artaxerxes, who are faid in Ezra to 
have put a ftup to liir. work.— P/vVr/iz/.v. 

may 
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" may be fecure you are with Smerdis, the fon of 
Cyrus ; but if he has not, it can be no other than 
Smerdis, one of the magi." To this Ph^edyma 

replied, " That fhe would obey him, notwithftand- 
ing the danger ihe incurred; being well afllired, 

" that if he had no ears, and fliould difcover her in 

" endeavouring to know this, fhe Ihould be inflantly 
put to death." Cyrus had in his life-time deprived 

this Smerdis of his ears for fome atVocious crime. 
Phasdyma complied in all refpefts with the in- 

junctions of her father. The wives of the Perfians 

lleep with their hufbands by turns When this 

lady 

77 This Smerdis of hh ears.] — The difcovery of this Impofture 
was long celebrated in Perfia as an annual felUval. By reafon 
of the great flaughter of the magians then made, it was called 
magophonia. It was alfo from this time that they firfl had the 
name of magians, which fignified the cropt-eared, which was 
then given them on account of this impoftor, who was thus cropt. 
Mige-gufh fignified, in the language of the country then in ufe, 
one that had his ears cropt; and from a ringleader of that fe£l who 
was thus cropt, the author of the famous Arabic lexicon called Ca- 
mus, tells us they had all this name given them; and what He- 
rodotus and JulHn, and other authors, write of this Smerdis, 
plainly ftiews that he was the man. — Pricieaux, 

7^ The 'wives of the Perfians fleep lAjith their hufbands by turns,"] 
-—By the Mahometan law, the Perfians, Turks, and indeed all 
true believers, are permitted to have wives of three difterent 
defcriptions ; thofe whom they efpoufe, thofe whom they hire, 
and thofe whom they purchafe. Of the firfl kind they are li- 
mited to four, of the two laft they may have as many as they 
pleafe or can afford. Amongfl: the fingularides fandlified by the 
Alcoran, the following is not the leaft : a woman legally efpoufed 
may infift on a divorce from her hufband, if he is impotent, if 
he is given to unnatural enjoyment, or, to ufe Tournefort's ex- 

G 2 preluon. 
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lady next flept with the magus, as foon as flie faw 
him in a profound fleep, fhc tried to touch his ears^ 
and being perfeftly fatisfied that he had none, as 
foon as it was day fhc communicated the intelli- 
gence to her father. 

LXX. Otanes inftantly revealed the fecret to 
Afpathines and Gobr\^as, two of the nobleft of the 
Perfians, upon whofc fidelity he could depend, and 
who had themfelves fufpedled the impofture. It 
was agreed that each fhould difclofe the bufinefs ta 
the friend in whom he moll confided. Otanes 
therefore chofe Intaphernes, Gobryas Megabyzus, 
and Afpathines, Hydarnes. The confpirators be- 
ing thus fix in number, Darius, fon of Hyftafpes, 
arrived at Sufd> from Perfia, where his father was 
governor, when they inftantly agreed to make him 
alfo an ailbciate* 

LXXI. Thefe feven met and after mutual 
vows of fidelity confulted together. As foon as Da- 
rius was to fpeak, he thus addreffed his confede- 
rates : " I was of opinion that the death of Smerdis, 
" fon of Cyrus, and the ufurpation of the magus, 
were circumftances known only to myfelfj and my 
immediate purpofe in conning here, was toaccom- 

prcflion, if he docs not pay his tribute opon Thurfday and Fri- 
day night, which arc the times confccratcd to the conjugal duties. 

— r. 

The/? fevcn met?^ — Mithridates, king of Pontus, who after- 
wards gave fo much trouble to the Romans, was defcend^d from 
OBC of thcfc confpirators: fee book vii. ehap. \\,^LAr€h$r. 
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plilh the ufurper's death<r But fince you are alfo 
acquainted with the matter, I think that all delay 

^[ will be dangerous, and that we fliould inftantly 
execute our intentions.'* " Son of Hyilafpes/' 

replied Otanes, " born of a noble parent, you feem 

" the inheritor of your father's virtue^ neverthelefs, 
be not precipitate, but let us enter on this bufinefs 
with caution : for my own part, I am averl'e to- 
undertake any thing, till we fliall have ftrengthen- 
ed our party." ^^'My friends," refumed Darius, 

^^*if you follow the advice of Otanes, your ruin is 
inevitable. The hope of reward will induce fome 
one to betray your defigns to the magus. An 
enterprize like this fhould be accompliflied by 

" yourfelves, difdaining all afiiftance. But fince 
you have diffufed the fecret, and added me to 
your party, let us this very day put our defigns 
in execution ; for I declare, if this day pafs with- 
out our fulfilling our intentions, no one lhall to- 
morrow betray me; I will myfelfdifclofe the con- 
Ipiracy to the magus." 

LXXII. When Otanes obferved the ardour of 
Darius ; "Since," he replied, " you will not fufl^er 
" us to defer, but precipitate us to the termination 
of our purpofe, explain how we fhall obtain en- 
" trance into the palace, and attack the ufurpers. 
" That there are guards regularly ftationed, if you 
have not feen them yourfelf, you muft have known 
from others ; how fiiall we elude thefe?" " There 
are many circumftances, Otanes," returned Da- 
rius^ " which we cannot fo well explain by our 

G 3 " words 
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words as by our actions. There are others which 
may be made very plaiifible by words, but are ca- 

^ pable of no fplendour in the execution. You can- 
not luppofe that it will be difficult for us to pafs 
the guards ; who amongft them will not be im- 
pelled by reverence of our perfons, or fear of our 
authorit}'', to admit us? Befides this, I am fur- 
nifticd with an undeniable excufe; I can fay that 
I am jufl arrived from Perfia, and have bufinefs 

" from my father with the king. If a fallhood mufl: 
be fpoken^% let it be fo. They who are fincere, 
and they who are not, have the fame obje6l in 
view. Fallhood is prompted by views of intereft:, 

®^ 1/ a falJkccdmuftlefpQkin.'\ — This morality, fays Larcher,is 
not very rigid ; but it ought, he continues, to be remembered, 
that HeroJctus is here fpeaking of falftiood which operates to no 
One's injury. Bryant, oc the contrary, remarks, that we may 
left afiurcd thefe are the author's own fentiments, though 
i.ttribatcd to another perfon; hence, he adds, we murt notv' on- 
ijer if his veracity be fomctimes called in queftion. But when 
we remember that one of the firlt rudiments of Perfian educa- 
tion was to fpeak the truth, the little fcruple with which 
•Darius here adopts a falfliood, muft appear very remarkable. 
Upon this fubjcft of finccrity. Lord Shafieftury has fome very 
Quriors remarks. "The chief of ancient critics," fays he, 
•* extols Homer above all things for undcrrtanding how to lye in 
perftdiion. His lyes, according to that m^altcr'* opinion, and 
the judgment of the graved and moll veneiable writers, were in 
thcmfclvci thejartcrt moral truths, and exhibltive of the bell 
dodrinc and inllruction in life aiid manners/' It is well remark- 
ed by one of the ancients, though I do not remember whicb^ 
that a violation of truth implies a contempt of God, and f^.Mr of 
man. Yet the gravdl of our moralifts and divines have allowed 
that there may be occafions in whicli a deviation from flridl truth 
1$ vcpial,— T; 

and 
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and the language of truth is diftated by fome pro- 

mifed benefit, or the hope of infpiring confidence, 
" So that, in fa6t, thefe are only two different paths 
" to the fame end: if no emolunnent were propofed, 
" the fincere man would be falfe, and the falfe man 
" fincere. As to the guards, he who fufFers us to 
" pafs fhall ^hereafter be remembered to his adyan- 
" tage; he who oppofes us fhall be deemed an ene- 

my: let us, therefore, now haften to* the palace, 

and execute our purpofe/' 

LXXIII. When he had finifhed, Gobryas fpake 
as follows : " My friends, to recover the empire 
will indeed be glorious ; but if we fail, it will be 
nobler to die, than for Perfians to live in fubjeftion 
to a Mede, and he too deprived of his ears. You 
who were prefent at the laft hours of Cambyfes, 
cannot but remember the imprecations which he 
uttered againfl the Perfians if they did not attemp*^ 
" the recovery of the empire. We then refufed him^ 
" attention, thinking him influenced by malignity 
" and refentment; but now I at leafl fecond the 
propofal of Darius, nor would 1 have this affem- 
bly break up, but to proceed inftantly againft the 
magus." The fentiments of Gobryas gave uni- 
verfal fatisfatlion^ 

L^XIV. During the interval of this confulta- 
tion, the two magi had together determined to make 
a friend of Prexafpes : they were aware that he had 
been injured by Cambyfes, who had flain his fon 
with an arrow ; and that he alone was privy to the 

G 4 death 
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death of Smerdis, the fon of Cyrus, having been 
his executioner ; they were confcious alfo that he 
was highly efteemed by the Perfians. They ac- 
cordingly lent for him, and made him the mod 
liberal promifes ; they made him fwear that he 
would on no account difclofe the fallacy which 
they praftifed on the Perfians ; and they promifed 
him, in reward of his fidelity, rewards without num- 
ber. Prexafpes engaged to comply with their 
wifhes i they then told him of their intention to 
afiemble the Perfians beneath the tower ^' which 
was the royal refidencc, from whence they defired 
him to declare aloud that he who then late on the 
throne of Perfia was Smerdis, the fon of Cyrus, 
and no other. They were induced to this meafure, 
from a confideration of the great authority of Prex- 
afpes, and becaule he had frequently declared that 
he had never put Smerdis, the fon of Cyrus, to 
death, but diat he was ftill alive. 

LXXV. Prexafpes agreed to comply with all 
that they propoled ; the magi accordingly alTembled 
the Perfians, and leading Prexafpes to the top of 
the tower, commanded him to make an oration. 
He, without paying the leafl: attention to the pro- 
miles he had made, recited the genealogy of the 

^» BirnMb th0 /m^r.]^This was the citadel AncJcnily the 
kings lougtd here for fccurity. In chap. Ixviii. Herodotus ob- 
ferves that the magus would not llir from the citadel, and ia 
chap. Ixxix. he fays that the coiifpiratcrs left behind in the cita. 
del luch of their friend$ as were wounded in attacking the 

family 
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family of Cyrus, beginning with Achaennenes. 
When he came to Cyrus himfelf, he enumerated the 
fervices which that prince had rendered the Perfians, 
He then made a full difcovery of the truth, excu- 
fing himfelf for concealing it fo long, from the 
danger which the revealing it would have incurred, 
but that it was now forced from him. He affured 
them that he ad ually had killed Smerdis, by the 
order of Cambyfels, and that the magi now exer- 
cifcd the fovereign authority. When he had im- 
precated many curies upon the Perfians, if they 

did 

^- Imprecated many cur/es.'] — In ancient times, and amongft 
the Orientals in particular, thefe kind of imprecations were 
very frequent, and fuppofed to have an extraordinary influence. 
The curfc of a father was believed to be particularly fatal; and 
the furies were always thought to execiite the imprecations of 
parents upon difobedient children: fee the (lories of CEdipus and 
Thefeus. When Joihua deftroyed Jericho, he imprecated a 
fevere curfc upon whoever fhould attempt to rebuild it. This 
was, however, at a diltant period of time accompliflied. W-e 
have two examples of folemn imprecations on record, which 
have always been deemed worthy of attention. The one oc- 
^curred in ancient Rome : When CrafTus, in defiance of the 
aufplces, prepared to make an expedition again 11 the Partisans. • 
The tribune Atcius waited for him at the gates of the city, 
with an altar, a fire, and a facrifice ready prepared, and with 
the moll horrid folemnlty devoted him to deRrudlion. The 
other example is more modern, it is the imprecation which 
Averrces, the famous Arabian philofopher, uttered again ft his 
fon. As it is lefs generally known, 1 (hall recite it at length: 
Averroes was one day ferioufly convcrfing with fome grave 
friends, when his fon, in a riotous manner, intruded hiuifclf, 
accompanied by fome difiblute companions. The old man, view- 
ing him with great indignation, fpoke two verfes to the following 
cfFcil ; " Thy own beauties could not content thee, thou hail 
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did not attempt the recovery of their rights, and to 
take vengeance upon the ufurpers, he threw him- 
felf from the tower. — Such was the end of Prexaf- 
pes, a man who through every pt^iod of his life 
merited cfteem ^\ 

LXXVI. The feven Perfians h. ving determined 
inftandy to attack the magi, pro* ceded, after im- 
ploring the aid of the gods, to jxecutc their pur- 
pofe. They were at firft ignorr nt of what related 
to die fate of Prexafpcs, but they learned it as they 
went along. They withdrew for a while to delibe- 
rate together; they who fided with Otanes, thought 
that their enterprize fliould be deferred, at leaft 
during the prefent tumult of affairs. The friends 
of Darius, on the contrary, were averfe to any 
delay, and were anxious to execute what they had 
refolved immediately. Whillt they remained in 
this fufpence, they obferved feven pair of hawks 

which, 

ftnpt the wild goat of his beauties ; and they who are as beauti- 
fal as thyfelf admire thee. Thou haft got his wanton heart, 
his lecherous eyes, and his fenfclefs head ; but to-morrow thou 
fhalc find thy father will have his pufliing horns. Curfed be all 
extravagancies : when I was young I ibmetimes puniftied my 
father, now I am old I cannot punifti my fon ; but I beg of God 
to deprive him rather of life, than fuJter him to be'difobedicnt.'* 
It is related that the young man died within ten months. — T. 

Merited r/^z-^f/w.]— Upon this incident M. Larcher remarks^ 
that this laft noble a(^'tiou of his life but ill correfponds with the 
mean and daftarJly behaviour which Prcxafpes had before ex- 
hibi ed lo the murderer of his fon. 

Seuen pair ff ba-^jcks,^ — The fupcrftition of the ancients, 
w - h rcfpctt to the fight or flight of birds, has often exercifed 
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which, purfuing two pair of vultures, beat and fe-- 
verely tore them. At this fight the confpirators 
came immediately into the defigns of Darius ; and, 
relying on the omen of the birds, advanced boldly 
to the palace. 

LXXVII. On their arrival at the gates, it hap- 
pened as Darius had forefeen. The guards, unfuC- 
picious of what was intended, and awed by their 
dignity of rank, who, in this inftance, feemed to 

the fagacity and acutenefs of philofophers and fcholars. Some 
birds furnifhed omens from their chattering, as crows, owls, &:c. 
others from the diredion in which they flew, as eagles, vultures, 
hawks, &c. An eagle feen to the right was fortunate.— See Ho- 
mer. The fight of an eagle was fuppofed to foretcl to Tarquinius 
Prifcus, that he fliould obtiin the crown ; it predi(5led alfo^ the 
conquefts of Alexander; and the lofs of their dominions to Tar- 
quin the Prcud, and Dionyfius tyrant of Syracufe; innumerable 
ether examples muft here occur to the moll common reader. 
A raven feen on the left hand was unfortunate. 

Saepe finiftra cava praedixit ab ilice comix. — VirglL 

Upon the fubjeft of the aufpicia, the moft fatLsfaftory intelli- 
gence is to be obtained from the treatife of Cicero dc Divina- 
tione. From the Latin word aufpictuy from a^vcs infpicere, 
comes our Englifh word aujpicious. — T, 

*5 A^ved by their dignity?^ — The moft memorable inftance In 
hiftory, of the eftefts of this kind of impreflion, is that of the 
foldier fent into the prifon to kill Caius Marlus : — The ftory is 
related at length by Plutarch. When the man entered the prifon 
with his fvvord drawn, "Fellow," exclaimed the ftern Roman, 
" dareft thou kill Caius Mariu*'* Upon which the foldier dropt 
his fword, and rufhed cut of doors. This fadl, however, being 
no where mentioned by Cicero, who fpeaks very largely on the 
fubjeft of Marius, has given Dr. Middleton reafon to fuppofe, 
that the whole is a fabulous narration.^ — 

aft 
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aft from a divine impulfe, without any quef- 
tions permitted thern to^enter. As foon as they 
came to the interior part of the palace, they met 
^ith the eunuchs, who were employed as the royal 
meflengers j thefe aflced their bufinefs, and at the 
fame time threatened the guards for fufFering them 
to enter. On their oppofing their farther en- 
trance, the confpirators drew their fwords, and en- 
couraging each other, put the eunuchs to death ; 
from hence they inftantly ruilied to the inner apart- 
xnents. 

LX XVIII. Here the two magi happened to be, 
in confultation about what was to be done in con- 
fequcnce of the conduft: of Prexalpes. As foon as 
they perceived the tumult, and heaid the cries of 
the eunuchs, they ran towards them, and preparing 
in a manly manner to defend tlicmfelves, the one 
feized a bow and the other a hncc. As the con- 
fpirators drew near to the attack, the bow became 
iifelefs; but the other magus, who was armed with 
the lance, wounu'ed Afpathines in the thigh, and 
deprived Intaphernes of one of his eyes, though the 
blow was not fatal. Tlie magus who found his 
bow of no fervice retreated to an adjoining apart- 
ment, into which he was followed by Darius and 
Gobryas. This latter feized the magus round the 
waift '\ but as diis hap^xm^l in the dark,Dai ius flood 

in 

*^ Rouncl the •avi/}?.]— Not unlike to this was the manner \v\ 
vhich David Rizio, the favourite of the unfortunate Mary 

quecu 
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in hefitation, fearing to ftrike, left he fliould wound 
Gobryas. When Gobryas perceived this, he enquir- 
ed why he was thus ina6live : when Darius replied, 
that it was from his fear of wounding his friend,'* 
Strike," exclaimed Gobryas, though you lhall 
" pierce both." — Darius inftantly complied, and ran 
his fword through the magus. 

LXXIX. Having thus flain the magi thef 

• inftantly 

queen of Scots, was murdered. Rizio was at fupper with his 
miftrefs, attended by a few domcftics, when the king, who had 
^ chofen this place and opportunity to fatisfy his vengeance, en- 
tered the apartment with Ruthven and his accomplices. The 
wretched favourite, conceiving himfelf the vk5lim whofe death 
was required', flew for proteftion to the queen, v^om he feiz^A 
round the waift. This attitude did not fave him from the dag* 
ger of Ruthven ; and before he could be dragged to the next 
apartment, the rage of his enemies put an end to his life, pierc- 
ing his body with fifty-fix wounds. — See the account in Robert-- 
fon's Hifiory of Scotland ^ vol. i. 359. — T. 

^7 The magi, '\ — It may not in this place be impertinent, to 
give a fuccin<^ account of the magi or magians, as felefted 
from various writers on the fubjeft. This feft originating in 
the Eaft, abominating all images, worflilpped God only by fire. 
Their chief doftrine was, that there were two principles, one of 
which was the caufe of all good, the other the caufe of all eriL 
The former is reprefentcd by light, the other by darknefs^, and 
that from thefe two till things in the world were made. The 
good god they named Yazdan or Ormund ; the evil god, Ahra- 
man : the former is by the Greeks named Oramafdcf, the lat- 
ter Arimanius. Concerning thefe two gods, fome held both of 
them to have been from eternity ; others contended the good 
being only to be eternal, the other created : both agreed in this, 
that there will be a continual oppofition between thefe two til! 
the end of the worlds when the good god fliall overcome the 

evil 
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inftantly cut off their heads. Their two friends who 
were wounded were left behind, as well to guard 

the 

evil god; and that afterwards each fhall have his world to him- 
felf, the good god have all good men with him, the evil god all 
wicked men. Of this fyftem Zoroafter was the firft founder, 
whom Hyde and Prideaux make cotemporary with Darius 
Hyftafpes, but whofe xrz, as appears from Moyle, the Greek 
writers of the age of Darius make many hundred years before 
their own time. After giving a concife but animated account 
of the theology of Zoroafter, Mr. Gibbon has this remark*: 
" Every mode of religion, to make a deep and lafting impreffion 
on the human mind, muft exercife our obedience, by enjoining 
pradices of devotion for which we can aflign no reafon ; and 
muft acquire our cfteem by inculcating moral duties, analcvgous 
to the didates of our own hearts." The religion of Zoroafter was 
abundantly provided with the forqier, and pcftelTed a fufficient 
portion of the latter. At the age of puberty the faithful Per- 
fian was invefted with a myfterious girdle, from which moment 
the moft indifferent aftion of his life was fandlified by prayers, 
ejaculations, and genuflexions, the omiflion of which was a grie- 
vous fin. The moral duties, however, were required of the 
fc difciple of Zoroafter, who wiflied to efcape the perfecution of 
Arimanius, or as Mr. Gibbon writes it, Ahriman, and to live 
with Ormund or Ormufd in a blifsful eternity, where the de- 
gree of felicity will be exaftly proportioned to the degree of 
virtue and piety. In the time of Theodolius the younger, the 
Chriftians enjoyed a full toleration in Perfia ; but Abdas indif- 
crcetly pulling down a temple, in which the Perfians worftiipped 
fire, a perfecution againft the Chriftians was excited, and profe- 
cuted with unrelenting cruelty. The m?.gi are ftUl known in 
Pcrfia, under the name of parfi or parfes ; their fupcrftition is 
contained in three books, named Zend, Pazend, and Veftna, 
faid by themfelvcs to be compofed by Zerdafcht, whom they 
confound with the patriarch Abraham. The Oriental Chriftians 
pretend, that the magi who adored Jefiis Chrift, were disciples 
of Zoroaft?r, who predii\ed to them the coming of the Meffiah, 

and 
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the citadel, as on account of their inability to fol- 
low them. The remaining five ran out into the 
public ftreet, having the heads of the magi in their 
hands, and making violent outcries. They called 
aloud to the Perfians, explaining what had happen- 
ed, and expofing the heads of the ufurpers ; at the 
lame time, whoever of the magi appeared was in- 
ftantly put to death. The Perfians hearing what 
thefe feven noblemen had effeded, and learning the 
impofture pra6tifed on them by the magi, were 
Icized with the defire of imitating their condudL 
Sallying forth with drawn fwords, they killed every 
magus whom they met; and if night had not checked 
their rage, not one would have efcaped. The an- 
niverfary of this day the Perfians celebrate with 
great folemnity ; the feftival they obferve is called 
the magophonia, or the flaughter of the magi. On 
this occafion no magus is permitted to be feen in 
public, they are obliged to confine themfelves at 
home. 

LXXX. When the tumult had fubfided, and an 
interval of five days were elapfed, the conlpirators 

and the new ftar which appeared at liis birth. Upon this latter 
fubjeft a modern writer has ingenioufly remarked, that the prc- 
fents which the magi made to Chrifl:, indicated their efteeming 
him a royal child, notwithftanding his mean fitaation and ap- 
pearance : they gave him gold, frankincenfe, and myrrh, fuch 
as the queen of Sheba prefented to Solomon in his glory. 

It feems almoft unnecefTary to add, that from thcfe magi or 
magians the Englifti word mc^gic is derived : — See Prideaux, 
Gibbon, Jayle, Bibliotheque Orientale^ and Warmer's Obferva- 
tions oji PaiTarges of Scripture. — T. 

met 
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met to deliberate on the fituation of affairs. Their 
fcntimcnts, as delivered on this occafion, however 
they may want credit with many of the Greeks, 
were in fa<fb as follows. — Otanes recommended a 
republican form of government : " It does not," 
fays he, feem to me advifeable, that the govern- 
«^ ment of Perfia*^ fhould hereafter be entrufted 

to any individual perfon, this being neither po- 
" pular nor wife. We all know the extreme lengths 
«^ to which the arrogance of Cambyfes proceeded, 
^ and fome of us have felt its influence. How can 
" that form of government poflibly be good, in 
« which an individual with impunity may indulge 
" his paffions, and which is apt to tranfport even 
" the bell of men beyond the bounds of reafon ? 

When a man, naturally envious, attains great- 
" nefs, he inftantly becomes infolent : Inlblence 
" and jealoufy are the diftinguifliing vices of ty- 
" rants, and when combined lead to the mod enor- 

mous crimes. He who is placed at the fummit 

'^^ Government of P^tf.]— Machiavcl, reafoning upon the 
conciuclls of Alexander the Great, and upon the unrefifting fub- 
miflion which his fucceffbrs experienced from the Pcrfians, takes 
it for grunted, that amongft the ancient Pcrfians there was no 
dillinftion of nobili;/. This, however, was by no means the 
cafe ; and what Mr. Humi- remarks of the Florentine fecrctary 
was undoubtedly true, th.it he was far better acquainted with 
Roman than with Greek authors : — See the Ellay of Mr. Hume, 
where he afferts that "Politics may be reduced to a fcience;" 
with his note at the end of the volume, which contains an enu- 
meration of various Perfian noblemen of diiFcrcnt periods, as 
well as a rcfuuti#n of Machiavel's abfurd pofition ab^ve Hated* 

— r. 
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of power, ought indeed to be a ftranger to envy ; 
" but we know, by fatal experience, that the con- 
" trary happens. We know alfo, that the wor- 

thieft citizens excite the jealoufy of tyrants, who 
^ are pleafed only with the moft abandoned : they 

are ever prompt to liften to the voice of calumny. 

If we pay them temperate refpedl, they take um- 
" brage that we are not more profufc in our atten- 

tions : if the relpeft with which they are treated 

feem immoderate, they call it adulation. The 

fevereft misfortune of all is, that they pervert the 
" inftitutions of their country, ofter violence to 

our females, and put thofe whom they diQike to 
" death, 'without the formahties of juftice. But a 
" democracy in the firft place bears the honourable 

name of an equality ; the diforders which pre- 
*^ vail in a monarchy cannot there take place. 
" The magiftrate is appointed by lot, he is ac- 

countable for his adminiftration, and whatever is 

done, muft be with the general confent. I am, 

^5 Equality.'] — The word in the original is KroyiMi»5!'> which ^ 
means equality of laws. M. Larcher tranflates it literally ifo- 
Momie ; but in Engli(li> as we have no authority for the ufe cf it, 
ilbnomy would perhaps feem pedantic. The following paflage 
From lord Shaftlbury fully explains the word in quejlion. — 
Speaking of the influence of tyranny on the arts, ** The high 
fpii'it of tragedy/* fays he, "can ill fubfill where the fpirit of 
liberty is wanting." The genius of this poetry confills in the 
lively reprefentation of the diforders and mifery of the great ; t j 
the end that the people, and thofe of a lower condition, may be 
taught the better to content themfelves with privacy, enjoy 
their fafer ilatf, and prize the equality and jullice of their guar^ 
dian laws. — T. 

YolAI. H " therefore > 
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therefofir, of opinion, that monarchy Ihould be 
aboliflied, and that, as every thing depends on 

" the people*^', a popular government flioiild be 
eftablifhed." — Such were the fentiments of Ota- 

ncs. 

L.XXXI. Mcgabyzus, hcrvvever, was inclined to 
an ohgarchy ; in fivour of which he thus exprefled 
himfelf : " All that Otanes has urged, concerning 
" the extirpation of tyranny, meets with my entire 
" approbation ; but when he recommends the fu- 
" preme authority to be entrufted to the people, 
" he fecms to me to err in the extreme. Tumul- 
" tuous affemblies of the people are never diftin- 
giiilhcd by wifdom, always by infolence ; nei- 
" ther can any thing be pofTibly more prepofte- 
*" rous^ than to fly from the tyranny of an indivi- 
dual to the intemperate caprice of the vulgar. 
Whatever a tyrant undertakes, has the merit of 
previous concert and defign 3 but the people are 
always rafh and ignorant. And how can they 
be otherwiJV, who are uninftrutfled, and with no 

^ E^very fl^nc^ defefnis cr the pecp!c.] — In this place the favou- 
rite adage of \ ox populi vox Dd, mull occur to ev ery readers 
the truth of which, ay far as power is concerned, is certainly 
intlifputablc; but with refped to political fagacity, the fentimenc 
of Horace may bj more fccurdy vindicated : 

Intcrdum vu!gu3 re^lun\ videt, eft ubi peccat. 

Which Pope happily renders, 

The people's voice i? odd ; 
It is, and it is not> the voice of Gcd. T. 

imemil 
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internal fenfe"^' of what is good and right ? Def- 
titute of judgment, their aftions refemble the vio- 
lence of a torrent ^\ To me, a democracy feems 
*^ to involve the ruin of our country : let us, there- 

9* No infernal ftn/e.'] — The original is fomewhat perplexed; 
but the acute Valcnaer, by reading otxoG^v for oix^jtcv, at once re- 
moves all difiiculty.— 7*. 

Their aclions refimhle the n^ioknce of a torrer:K\ — Upon th^ 
fubjcft of popular afTelriblies, the following remarks of M. de 
Lolme feem very ingenious, as well as juf:. 

Thofe who corhpofe a popular affbmbly are not adluated^ 
in the courfe of their deliberations, by any clear or prccife view 
of any prcfcnt or pofitive pcrfonal intereft* As they fee them- 
felves loU as it were in thctrowd of thofe r/ho are called upon 
to exercife the fame fun(5llon with themfelves ; as they know that 
their individual vote will make no change in the public refolu- 
tion, and that to whatever fide they may incline, the general 
"i-efult will nevcrthelcfs be the farhe, they do not under. ak 3 to en- 
quire how far the thihgs propofcd -to them agree with the 
whole of the laws already in being, or wiih the prefent circum- 
ftances of the Hate. As few among them haVe previoufly con- 
fidered the fubjcds on which they are called upon to determine; 
very few carry along with them any opinion or iiiclination of 
their own; and to which they arc refolved to adhere. As, how- 
ever, it is neceflary at laft to come to fome rcfolutioi"!, the major 
part of them are determined, by reafons which they would blufli 
to pay any regard to on much Icfs ferious occafions : an unufual 
fight, a change of the ordinary place of affembly, a fudden dif- . 
turbance, a rumour, are, amidfl: the general want of a fpirit of 
ikcifion, the fn^icicns rc.tio of the determination of the greatcH 
part; and from this afTcmbkgc of feparate wilh, thuS iv.Tn?ed, 
haftily and without refieftion, a goaieral will refults, which is 
alfo without reflcftlon." — Coijlitulion of Ejigland, 25c, 251. 

Quod enim frctum, qucm Euripum, tot m.otus tantas et tarn 
varias habere putatis agrtaticnes fiuftuum quanuts pcrturbntiones 
etquantcs n^ftus habct ratio comitiorum.^C7av6' 0;v:/./v w Mu- 
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fore, cntruft the government to a few indlvidu-* 
" als, fclefted for their talents and their virtues* 
" Let us conftitute a part of thefe ourfelves, and 
from the exercife of authority fo depofited, 
we may be juftified in expeding the happieft 
" events." 

LXXXII. Darius was the third who delivered 
his opinion. The fentiments of Megabyzus/* 
he obferved, " a$ they relate to a popular govern- 
ment, are unqueftionably wife and joft; but 
" from his opinion of an oligarchy, I totally dif- 
" fent. Suppofing the three different forms of 
government, monarchy, democracy, and an oligar- 
chy, feverally to prevail in the greateft perfcD- 
tion, I am of opinion that monarchy has great- 
ly the advantage. Indeed nodiing can be bet- 
ter than the government of an individual emi- 
nent for his virtue. He will not only have re- 
" gard to the general welfare of his fubjeds, but 
" his relblutions will be cautioufly concealed from 
the public enemies of the ftate. In an oligar- 
chy, the majority who have the care of the ftate, 
" though employed in the exercife of virtue for the 
public good, will be the objefts of mutual envy 
and dilVikc. Every individual will be anxious 
to extend his own perfonal importance, from 
which will proceed tadion, fediuon, and blood- 
\hi\l The fovereign power coming by thelc 
means to the hands of a fingle perfon, conllitutes 
the ftrcngeft aigument to prove what form of 
g<)vcrnuie\it is bed. Whenever die people pof- 

" lel^ 
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fefs the fupreme authority, diforders in the ftate 
are unavoidable : fuch diforders introduced in a 
republic do not feparate the bad and the profligate 

" fronn each other, they unite them in the cloleft 

" bonds of connexion. They who mutually injure 
the ftate, mutually fupport each other; this 
evil exifts till fome individual, afTuming autho- 
rity, fupprefles tlie fedition; he of courfe ob- 
tains popular admiration, which ends in his be- 

" coming the fovereign ; and this again tends to 
I prove, that a monarchy is of all governments the 

^•^ moft excellent. To comprehend all that can be 
faid at once, to what are we indebted for our 
liberty; did we derive it from the people, an 
oligarchy, or an individual ? For my own part, 
as we were certainly indebted to one man for 
freedom, I think diat to one alone the govern- 
ment fhould be intruded. Neither can we with- 
out danger change tl]e cuftom,s of our coun- 
try:' 

LXXXIIJ. Such were the three different opi- 
nions delivered, the latter of which was approved 
by four out of the fcven^*^. When Otanes faw his 

defirc 

En^/s his hfcomiij^ the fo'jir:ign,'\ — It is probable that the 
afcendant of one man over multitudes began during ^ ftate of 
war, where the fuperiority c»f courage and cf genius difcovcrs it- 
felf moll vifibly, where unanimity and concert are moll requifitr. 
atid where the pernicious efFc(5ts of difordcr are moft fenfibl}- 
felt. — Hume, 

Four out of tht ft venJ] — This majority certaiiily decided in 
favour of that fpccic*s of go; crnmcnt which is moft fimple and 

H ; natural; 
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dcfire to eftablilli an equality in Perfia, rejedled, ha 
fpoke thus : " As it fecms determined that Perfia 
" fhall be governed by one perlbn, whether chofen 
" among ourlelves by lot, or by the lufFrages of the 
" people, or by fome other method, you fliali have 
" no oppofition from me : I am equally averfe to 

govern or obey. I therefore yield, on condition 
" that no one of you fliall ever reign over me, or 

any of my pofterity." The reft of the confpira- 
tors affenting to this, he made no farther oppofi- 
tion, but retired (roin the aflembly. At the pre- 
fent period this is the only family in Pcrfia which 
retains its liberty, for all that is required of them is 
not ID tranfgrels the iaws of their country! 

LXXXIV. The remaining fix noblemen conti- 
nued to conlult about the m.oll equitable mode of 
electing a king ; and thty fcverally determined^ 

rjatural; and which would be, if always vcfted in proper hands, 
the bell: but the abufe of abfolute power is fo piobablc, and fo 
(!curu<frive, that it is recefTary by all mear^s to guard againlt it. 
Ariftotlc inclines to the opinion of thofe, who eftecni a mixed 
government the bell that can be dcvifed. Of this they conli- 
dcrcd the Laccdxmonian conllltuiion a good fpeciinen ; the 
kings conncfling n y/n\\ monarchy, the ienate with oligarchy, 
and the ephori and fyffj'tia with democracy.— -^r//?. PoL 1. ii, 
cap. jj.. Modern fpcculati>rs on this fubjci>, .with one accord 
allow the conl1i:ution of Great Britain, as it (lands at prefcnt, to 
\)c ;i much n:ore judicious and perfcft mi^xturc of the three 
ppvvers, which arc fo contrived as to check and counterbalance 
ca?:h other, without impeding that aftion o|" the whi^lc machine, 
,\vhii.hls ncccfiary tc^-ihe wc!l-bcing of the pc(^plc, TUq fivih 
book pf Polybius opens with a dilTertarion on the diiTcrcnt forms 
of govtrnmcnt, which dcfi;rves attention.—^ 

- thai 
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that if the choice flioiild fall upon any ofthem- 
felves, Otanes himfclf and all his poflerity fhould 
be annually prefentcd with a Median habit '^'j as 

well 



^5 Prejcnted n,uith a Median habit.']— cuftom of giving 
veils or robes in Oriental countries, as a mark of honour and 
diftindlion, may be traced to the remotcfl antiquity, and ftill 
prevails. On this fubjccl the following paffage is given, from 
a manufcript of Sir John Chardin, by Mr. Harmer, in his Ob- 
fervations on Paffages of Scripture. 

" The kings of Perfia have great wardrobes, where there 
are alvv/.ys many hundreds of habits, ready defigned for pre- 
fents, and forted. They pay great attention to the quality or 
merit of thofe to whom thefe veilments or habits are given : 
thofe that are given to the great men have as much difference 
as there is between the degrees of honour they poflefs in the 
Aate.'' - 

All modern travellers to the Eaft fpeak of the fame cuftom. 
We find alfo in the Old Tellament various examples of a 
fimilar kind. Chardin alfo, in his account of the coronation of 
SoJyman the Third, king of Perfia, has the following pafTage : 

" His majerty, as every grandee had paid him his fubmlfiions, 
honoured him with a calate or royal veft. This Pcrfian 
word, according to its etymology, fignifies entire, perfedl, ac- 
complifhed, to fignify either the excellency of the habit, or the 
dignity of him that wears it ; for it is an infallible mark of 
the particular eftcem which the fovcreign has for the perfon to 
<vhom he fends it, and that he has free liberty to approach his 
perfon ; for when the kingdom has changed its lord and maf- 
ter, the grandees who have not received this veft d:.re not pre- 
fume to appear before the king without hazard of their lives." 

This Median habit was made cf filk ; it was indeed, among the 
elder Greeks, only another name for a filken robe, as we learn 
from PrOCOpius, rr,v s^vjTCc^h'J Tr^^a* /^sv 'E^Xrve? My,^*x>?y sxaXiij', 
i>v9 Se X-n^iy.nv ovofjLu^ovau. The remainder of this paflage, lite- 
rally tranflated, is, " and all that prcfent which in Perfia is moft 
honourable," This gift is fully explained by Xenpphon in the 

• H 4 firft 
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well as with every other diftinclion magnificent in 
itCdfy and deemed honourable in Perfia. They de- 
creed him this tribute of refpeft, as he had firft 
agitated the matter, and called them together. 
Thefe were their determinations refpe£ling Otanes ; 
as to themfelves, they mutually agreed that accefs 
to the royal palace fhould be permitted to each of 
them, without the ceremony of a previous meffen- 
ger except when the king fhould happen to be 
in bed with his wife. They alfo relblved, that the 
king fhould marry no woman but from the family 
qf one the confpirators. The mode they adopted 
to ele£l a king was this : — They agreed to meet on 
horfeback at fun-rife, in (he vicinity of the city, 
and to make him king whofc horie fhould neigh 
the firft. 

LXXXV. Darius had. a groom, whofe name 
was CEbares, a man of confiderable ingenuity, for 
whom on his return home he immediately lent. 
Oibares," faid he, " it is determined that we are to 
meet at fun-rife on horfeback, and that he among 

firft book of the AnabaHs ; it confifted of a horfe with a gilt 
bridle, a golden collar, bracelets, and a fword of the kind pccu- 
liar to Media, called acinacot, befides the filken veil. His ex- 
prefllons are lo fimilar to thofe of Herodotus, as to fatisfy us 
that thefe fpccific articles ppopcrly made up the gift of ho- 
nour.— 7'. 

Pre-jJous n:ef'nger.]—\[fMs to the great in Eaftcrn coun- 
tries are always preceded by melTengers, who carry prefents, 
differing in value according to the dignity of the pcrfon who is 
to receive them. Without fome prefent or o^hcr no vifit muft 

be made, r^r nvour expcwlcd T\ 



US 
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us fliall be king, whofe horfe ftiall firft neigh. 
Whatever aeutenefs you have, exert it on this 
.^^ occafion, that no one but myfelf may attain this 
honour/' " Sir," replied CEbares, if your be- 
ing a king or not depend on what you fay, be 
not afraid ; I have a kind of charm, which will 
prevent any one's being preferred to yourfelf/' 
Whatever," replied Darius, this charm may 
be, it muft be applied without delay, as the 
morning will decide the matter." QEbares, 
therefore, as foon as evening came, conducted to 
the place before the city a mare, to which he 
knew the horfe of Darius was particularly inclined: 
he afterwards brought the horfe there, and after 
carrying him feveral times round and near the 
mare, he finally permitted him to cover her, 

LXXXVI. The next morning as foon as it was 
light the fix Perfians affembled, as had been agreed, 
on horfeback. After riding up and down at the 
place appointed, they came at length to the fpot 
where the preceding evening the mare had been 
brought ; here the horfe of Darius inflaptly began 
to neigh, which, though the (ky was remarkably 
clear, was inftantly fucceeded by thunder and light- 
ning. The heavens thus feemed to favour, and 
indeed to aft in concert with Darius. Immedi- 
ately the other noblemen difmounted, and falling at 
his feet hailed him king 

LXXXVII. 



5^ Hailed him h'ng.] — Darius was about twenty years old 

when 
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LXXXVII. Such, according to fome, was the 
ftratagem of CEbares^ others, however, relate the 
matter differently, and both accounts prevail ir> 
Perfia. Thefe laft affirm, that the groom having 
nibbed his hand againft the private parts of the 
mare, afterwards folded it up in his veft, and that 
in the morning, as the horfes were about to depart, 
he drew it out from his garment, and touched the 
noftrils of the horfe of Darius, and that this fcent 
inflantly made him fnort and neigh. 

LXXXVIII. Darius the fon of Hyftafpes^^ 

when Cyrus died. Cambyfes reigned feven years and five 
manths ; Smerdis Magus was or.ly feven months on the throne ; 
thus Darius was about twenty-nine years old when he came to 
the QYGWVi,—Larcher. 

This circumltance of thunJcr and lightning from a cicudlcfs 
fky, is often mentioned by the ancients, and was confidcrcd by 
them as the higheft omen. Horace has left an ode upon it, as a 
circumftancc which ftaggercd his Epicurean notions, and im- 
prefied him with awe and veneration, 1. i. Od. 34; and the com" ? 
mentators give us inllanccs enough of iiraiiar account;*. With u& 
there is no thunder without clouds, except fuch as is too diilant 
to have much effed ; it may be otherwife in hot climates, where 
the rtrite of the air is much more eleftrical. — T', 

Daritu the fon of Hyjia/pes,'] — ArchbiHiop Uflier holdtth 
ihat it was Darius Hyftafpes that was the king Ahafuerus, who 
i:iarried Efthcr ; and that Atofla was the Vafhti, and Aniyilone 
the ElUier of the holy fcripturc5. But Herodotus pofuively 
tells us, that Antyftone was the daughter of Cyrus, and there- 
fore fl)e could not be Efther : and that Atofl'a had four Tons by 
Darius, bcfidcs daughters, all born to him after he was king ; 
and therefore flie could not be that queen Vaftiti, who was di- 
\ orced from the king her hulhaiul in the third year of his reign, 
nor he that Ah:ifucru- that divorced her.— •/^7.vr. 

was 
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was thus proclaimed king ; and, except the Ara- 
bians, all the nations of Afia who had been fub- 
dued fiift by Cyrus, and afterwards by Cambyfes, 
acknowledged his authority. The Arabians were 
never reduced to the fubje6tion of Perfia^^, but 
were in its alliance : they afforded Cambyfes the 
means of penetrating into iEpypt, without which 
he could never have accomplifhed his purpofe. 
Darius firft of all married two wom.en of Perfia, 
both of them daughters of Cyrus, AtoiTa who had 
firft been "married to Cambyfes, and afterwards to 

Nc^uer reduced to the /uhjeS2io?i of Perfia,^~T\\t indepen- 
dence of the Arabs has always been a tlieme of praife and ad- 
miration, from the remoteft ages to the prcfcnt. Upon this fub- 
jeft the following animated apoftrophe from Mr. Gibbon, in- 
cludes all that need be faid. " The arms of Sefollris and Cyrus, 
of Pompey and Trajan, could never atchieve the conqueft of 
Arabia. The prefcnt fovereign of the Turks may exercife a 
/liadow of jurifdiftion, bat histjl^ride is reduced to follicit the 
^riendfhip of a people whom it is dangerous to provoke, and 
l^uitlefs to attack. The obvious caufcs of their freedom arc 
infcribed on the charader and country of the Arabs ; the pa- 
tient and aftive virtues of a foldier are infcnfibly nurfed in the 
habits and difcipline of a pafloral life. The long memory of 
their independence is the firmeft pledge of its perpetuity ; and 
fucceeding generations are animated to prove their defcent, and 
to maintain their inheritance. When they advance to battle, 
the hope of vidlory i^ in the front, and in the rear the afTurance 
of a retreat. 1 heir horfps and camels, who in eight or ten days 
can perform a march of four or five hundred miles, difappear 
before the conqueror : the fecret waters of the defart elude his 
fearch ; and his vidorious troops are confumed with hunger, 
t}\irll, and fatigue, in the purfuit of an invifible foe, who fcorns 
his efforts, and fafely repofes in the heart of the burning foli- 
fude."' 



8 
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the magus, and Antyftone a virgin. He then mar- 
ried Parmys, daughter of Smerdis, fon of Cyrus, 
and that daughter of Otanes who had been the in- 
fbrument in difcovering the magus. Being firmly 
eftablilhed on the throne, his firft work was the 
creftion of an equeftrian ftatue, with this infcrip- 
tion : " Darius, fon of Hyftafpes, obtained the 
fovercignty of Perfia by the fagacity of his horfe^ 
" and the ingenuity of CEbares his groom." Thg 
name of the horle was alfo inferted. 

I^XXXIX. The next aft of his authority was 
to divide Perfia into twenty provinces, which they 
call fatrapies, to each of which a governor was ap- 
pointed. He then afcertained the tribute they were 
feverally to pay, connecting fometimes many na- 
tions together, which were near each other, under 
one diftridl and fometkfies he paffcd over many 
which were adjacent, forming one government of. 
various remote and fcattered nations. His partijj 
cular divifion of the provinces, and the mode fixed 
•for the payment of their annual tribute, was this: 
They whofe payment was to be made in filver, 
were to take the Babylonian talent ^^'^ for their 

flandard ^ 

Bah\!cnian i(iiet:t.'] — What fpllows on the lubjecl of the 
talent, is extraf^cd principally from Aibuthnot's tables of an- 
cient coins. 

The word taUnt in Honit j , u. uicd to I'l- nify a bol.mcc, and 
in general it was applied cither to a weight or a fum of mpncv, 
differing in value according to the ages and countries in which 
it was ufcd. Every talent confifts of 60 roinar, and every juina 

of 
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ftandard; the Eubolc talent was to regulate thofe 
who made their payment in gold ; the Babylo- 
nian talent, it is to be obferved, is equal to feventy 
Euboic minae. During the reign of Cyrus, and 
indeed of Cambyfes, there were no fpecific tri- 
butes but prefents were made to the fovereign. 
On account of thefe and fimilar innovations, the 
Perfians call Darius a merchant, Cambyfes a defpot, 
but Cyrus a parent. Darius feemed to have no 
other object in view but the acquifition of gain ; 
Cambyfes was negligent and fevere y whilft Cyrus 
was of a mild and gentle temper, ever ftudious of 
the good of his fubjedts. 

XC. The lonians and Magncfians of Afia, the 

of 100 drachmae, but the talents differed in weight according to 
the minae and drachmae of which they were compofed. 

What Herodotus here cffBrms qf the Babylonian talent, is 
confirmed by Pollux and by -^lian. 

^The Euboic talent was fo called from the ifland Eubcea; it 
w^as generally thought to be the fame with the Attic talent, be- 
caufe both thefe countries ufed the fame weights; the mina Eu- 
boica, and the mina Attica, each confilled of loodrachmx. 

According to the above, the Babylonian talent would amount, 
in Engllfh money, to about £.226 ; the Euboic or Attic talent 

tO ;^. 193- 15 . 

No fpecific This fecmingly contradifts what was 

faid above, that the magus exempted the Perfians for thre^j 
years from every kind of impoir. It mull be cbferved that 
thefe imports were not for a conftancy, they only fLbfifled ia 
time of war, and were rather a gratuity than an impoft. Thofe 
im'pofed bv Darius were perpetual; thus Herodotus does not 
appear at all to contradifk himfclf. — Ldrchcr, 
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JEolians, Carians, Lycians, Melyeans and Pam-^ 
phylians, were comprehended under one diftrid^ 
and joindy paid a tribute of four hundred talents of 
filver they formed the firft fatrapy. The fecond, 
which paid five hundred talents^ was compofed of 
the Myfians, Lydians, Alyfonians, CabaHans, and 
Hygennians A tribute of three hundred and 
fixty talenta was paid by thofe who inhabit the right 
fide of the Hellefpont, by the Phrygians and 
Thracians of Afia, by the Paphlagonians, Marian- 
dynians'^% and Syrians ; and thefe nations confliicuted 
the third fatrapy. The CUicians were obliged to pro- 
duce every day a white horle, that is to fay, three 
hundred and fixty annually, with five hundred talentst 
of filver; of thefe one hundred and forty were 
appointed for the payment of the cavahy flationed 
for the guard of the country^ ; the remaining three 

}\Ii\ycnijs.] — Thcfc people are in all probability the fame 
with the Milyans of whom Herodotus fpeaks, book 1. c. clx^^L 
and book vii. c. clxxvii. 'J'hey were fometlmes called Mi- 
nyarls, from Minos, king of Crctf 7*. 

'^^ — For Hygennians WciTeling propofes to 

tcad Obigenians. — 

MarianJynians.'] — Thefe were on the coaft of Bithynin> 
v/hcre was faicf to be the Acherufian cave, through which Her- 
tules dragged up Cerberus to light, whofe foam then produced 
aconite. Thus Dionyfius Periegetes, I. 788. 

That fiicrcd plain where erft, as fablers tell^ 
'i'he decp-voic'd dog of Pluto, ftruggling hard 
Againft the potent grafp of Hercules, 
With foamy drops impregnating the earth, 
TroducM dire poifon to deftfoy mankind. 

hundml 
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hundred and fixty were received by Darius: .thefc 
formed the fourth latrapy, 

XCI. The tribute levied from the fifth fatrapy 
was three hundred and fifty talents. Under this 
diftrift was comprehended the tradl of country which 
extended from the city Pofideium, built on the 
frontiers of Cilicia and Syria, by Amphilochus, fon 
of Amphlaraus as far as ^gypt, part of Ara- 
bia alone excluded, Which paid no tribute. The 
fame fatrapy, moreover, included all Phoenicia, the 
Syrian Paleftine, and the ille of Cyprus. Seven 
hundred talents were exafted from ^gypt, from 
the Africans which border upon ^^ilgypt, from Cy- 
rene and Barce, which are comprehended in the 
^Egyptian diftrift. The produce of the fifliery of 
the lake Moeris was not included in this, neither 
was the corn, to the amount of feven hundred talents 
mores one hundred and twenty thoufand meafures 
of which were applied to the maintenance of the 

Jmphilochusy fon of A?nphiaraus,'\ — For art account of Am- 
phlaraus, fee book the lirft, chap. x!vi. The name of the mother' 
of Amphilochus, according to Paufanias, was Eriphylc. He 
appears to have obtained an efteem and ven(iration equal to 
that which was p:.iid to his father. He had an oracle at Malius^ 
in Cilicia, which place he built; he had alfo an altar ere(ffced to 
his honour at Athens. His oracle continued in the time of Plu- 
tarch, and the mode of confuhing it was this: — The pcrfcn 
who wifhed an anfwer to fome enquiry paffed a night in th;^ 
temple, and was fure to have a vifion, which was to be confi- 
dered as the reply. There is an example in Dion Caffius, of ^ a 
pifture which was painted in the time of Commodus, defcriptive 
of an anfwer communicated by this oracle. — iT. 

Perfjans 
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Perfians and their auxiliary troops garnfoned withiJi 
the white caftle of Memphis : this was the fixth 
fatrapy. The feventh was compofed of the Satga- 
gyda^, the Gandarii, the Dadicas and Aparyta?, who 
together paid one hundred and feventy talents. The 
eighth fatrapy furniflied three hundred talents, and 
confifted of Sufa and the reft of the GifTians. 

XCII. Babylon and the other parts of Affy^ 
ria conftituted the ninth fatrapy, and paid a thou- 
fand talents of filver, with five hundred young 
eunuchs. The tendi fatrapy furnifhed four hun- 
dred and fifty talents, and confifted of Ecbataha, 
the reft of Media, the Parycanii, and the Orthocory- 
bantes. The Cafpians, the Paufica?, the Pantima- 
thi, and the Darita?, contributed amongft them two 
hundred talents, and formed the eleventh latrapy. 
The twelfth produced three hundred and fixty ta- 
lents, and was compofed of the whole country from 
the Baftrians to /Eglos. 

XCIII. From the thirteenth fatrapy four hundred 
talents were levied ; tliis comprehended Paftyicjf, 
the Armenians, with the contiguous nations, as far as 
die Euxine.* The fourteenth fatrapy confifted of the 
Sangatians, the Sarang.^ans, the Hiamanneans, Uti- 
ans, and Menci> with thofc who inhabit the iflands 
of the Red Sea, wliere the king iends thofe whom 
he baiiiflies i thefe jointly coiunbii-( cl fix hundred 

talents- 

•« U'hcm he Bainnimcnt items to have been 

adopted 
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talents. The Sacae and Cafpii formed the fifteenth 
fatrapy, and provided two hundred and fifty talents. 
Three hundred talents were levied from the Parthi- 
ans, Chorafmians, Sogdians, and Arians, who were 
the fixteenth fatrapy* 

XCIV. The Paricanli and -^diiopians of Afi4 
paid four hundred talents, and fotmed the feven- 
teenth fatrapy. The eighteenth was taxed at two 
hundred talents, and was compofed of the Mati- 
eni, the Safpires, and Alarodians. The Mofchi^ 

adopted as a punifliment at a very early period of the world ; 
and it may be fuppofed that, in the infancy of fociety, men, re- 
Kiftanf to fanguinary meafures, would have recourfe to the ex- 
pulfion of mifchievous or unworthy members, as the fimpler and 
lefs odious remedy. When we confider the efFedl which exile 
Uas had upon the minds of the greateft and wifcll of mankind* 
and rcfled on that attra£live fweetnefs of the natal foil) which 
whilft we admire in poetic dcTcriptlon we ftill feel to be ratione 
^alcniior omniy it feems wonderful that banifhment fhould not ' 
more frequently fuperfede the neceflity of fanguinary punifti^ 
raents* That Ovid, whofe mind was enervated by licentious 
habits, (hould deplore, in ftrains the moft melancholy, the ab- 
fence of what alone could make life fupportable, may not per- 
haps be thought wonderful ; but that Cicero> whofe whole life 
was a life of philofophic difcipline, fliould fo entirely lofe his 
firmnefs, and forget his dignity, may jufiify our concluding of 
the punifhment of exile, that human vengeance need not inflidl 
a more fevere calamity. In oppofition to what I have afferted 
above, fome reader will ]f)erhaps be inclined to cite the example 
of Lord Bolingbroke, his conduft, and his refledlions upon 
exile; but I think I can dlfcern through that laboured apo- 
logy, a fecret chagrin and uneafmefs, which convinces me at 
leaft, that whilrt he aftcd the philofopher and the ftoic, he had 
the common feelings and infirmities of man.— T*. 

Vol. II. I TIbareni, 
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Tibareni, Macrones, Mofynoeci, and Mardianf^, 
provided three hundred talents, and were the nine- 
teenth fatrapy. The Indians, the moft numerous 
nation of whom we have any knowledge, were 
proportionally taxed; they formed the twentieth 
fatrapy, and furnifhed fix hundred talents in golden 
ingots. 

XCV. If the Babylonian money be reduced to 
the ftandard of the Euboic talent, the aggregate fum 
will be found to be nine thoufand eight hundred and 
eighty talents in filver; and, eftimating the gold at 
thirteen times the value of filver, there will be 
found, according to the Euboic talent, four thou- 
fand fix hundred and eighty of th^fe talents. The 
whole being eftimated together, it will appear that 
the annual tribute paid to Darius was fourteen 

thoufand 

Thirteen times the 'vahie of Jilver,^ — The proportion of * 
gold to filver varied at diiFercnt times, according to the abun- 
dance of thefe two metals. In the time of Darius it was thirteen 
to one; in the time of Plato, twelve; and in the time of Menan- 
der, the comic poet, it was ten. — Lurcher. 

In the time of Julius Cxfar the proportion of gold to filver at 
Rome was no more than nine to one. This arofe from the 
prodigious quantity of gold which Cacfar had obtained from the 
plunder of cities and temples. It is generally fuppofed amongll 
the learned, that in the gold coin of the anciencs one-fiftieth 
part was alloy. — T, 

The amiieal /r/^/</^.]— The comparifon of two pafTagcs in 
Herodotus (book i. chap.cxcii. and book iii. chaps. Ixxxix. xcvi.) 
reveals an important difference between the grojs and the nrt 
revenue of Perfu, the fums paid by the provinces, and the 
jold or filver depofited in the royal trcafury. The monarch 

might 
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thoufand five hundred and fixty talents, omitting 
many trifling films not deferving our attention^ 

XCVi. Such was the fijm which Afia principally, 
and Afi-ica in forhe finall proportion, paid to Darius. 
In proccfs of time the ifiands alfo were taxed, as was 
that part of Europe which extends to Theflaly. The 
manner in which the king depofited thefe riches in 
his treafury, was this : — The gold and filver was 
melted and poured into earthen Veflels j the veflel, 
when full, was removed, leaving the metal in a mafs. 
When any was wanted, fuch a piece was broken 
ofl^ as the contingence required, 

XCVIL We have thus defcribed the difl^erent 
fatrapies, and the impoft on each* Perfia is the 
only province which I have not mentioned as tri- 
butary. The Perfians are not compelled to pay 
any fpecific taxes, but they prefent a regular gra- 
tuity. The Ethiopians who border upon Egypt, 
fijbdued by Cambyfes in his expedition againfl: the 
Ethiopian Macrobians, are fimilarly circumflanced, 
as are alfo the inhabitants of the facred town of 
Nyfi^a, who have feftivals in honour of Bacchus. 
Thefe Ethiopians, with their neighbours, refemble 
in their cuftoms the Calantian Indians : they have 
the fame rites of lepulture and their dwellings 

are 

might annually fave three millions fix hundred thoufand pounds 
of the feventeen or eighteen millions raifed upon the people. — 
Gibbon, 

'•^ The fame rites of /ej>uIture.]^ThQ word in the text is 

I 2 CTTS^lAXTi^ 
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are fubtefraneous. Once in every three years thefe 
two nations prefent to the king two choenices of 
gold unrefined, two hundred blocks of ebony, twen- 
ty large elephants teeth, and five Ethiopian youths, 
which cuftom has been continued to my time. The 
people of Colchos''^ and their neighbours, as far as 
mount Cauciius, impofed upon themfelves the 
payment of a gratuity. To this latter place the 
Perfian authority extends ; northward of this their 
name infpires no regard. Every five years the 
nations above-mentioned prefent the king with an 
hundred youths and an hundred virgins which alfa 
has been continued within my remembrance. The 
Arabians contribute every year frankincenfc to the 

crrt^utzTt, which means grains : to hy of two different nations 
that they ufethe fame grain, feems ridiculous enouc^h. Valcnaer 
propofes to read (nifA,aT^, which feems obvious and fatisfadory. 

The people of CoLbos,^ — It was the boaft of the Colchians, 
that their ancellors had checked the viaorics of Sefolhis, but 
they funk without any memorable eftort under the arms of Cyrus, 
followed in diftant wars the ftandard of the great king, and pre- 
tented him every fifth year with a hundred boys and as many 
virgins, the faireft produce of the Lind. Vet he accepted this 
gift like the gold and ebony of India, the frankincenfc of the 
Arabs, and the negroes and ivory of yEthiopia : The Colchians 
were not fubjert to the dominion of a fatrap, and they continued 
U) enjoy the name as well as fubltanca of national indcpcn- 
deuce. — Gibhon. 

Hundred ingir.:.\—l\i^ native race of Peruans is fmall 
and ugly, but it has been improved by the perpetual mixture of 
Clrcalfran blood. This remark Mr. Gibbon applies to the Per- 
fian women i« the time ot Julian. ^Amongit modern travellers 
die beauty of the Pcrfun ladies is ^ conftaiit theme of praifc and 
'admiration.—/*. 
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amount of a thoufand talents. — Independent of the 
tributes before fpecified, thefe were the prefents 
which the king received, 

XC VIII. The Indians procure the great number 
of golden ingots, which, as I have obferved, they 
prelent as a donative to the king, in this manner: — 
That part of India which lies towards the eaft is very 
fandy; and indeed, of all nations concerning whora 
we have any authentic accounts, the Indians are the 
people of Afia wlio are neareft the eaft, and the 
place of the rifing fun. The part moft eaft ward. 
Is a perfect defert, from the fand. Under the 
name of Indian3 many nations are comprehended, 
ufing different languages ; of thefe fome attend 
principally to the care of cattle, others not : fome 
inhabit the marfhes, and liye on raw fifti, which 
they catch in boats made of reeds, divided at the 
joint, and every joint ''^ makes one canoe, Thefe 
Indians h^ve a drefs made of rulhes which 

Jiaving 

Ewry Joint.] — This affertion feems wonderful; but Pliny, 
book xvi. chap. 36, treating of reeds, cnuies, and aquatic Ihrubs, 
affirm;; rSc fame, with this precaution indeed, "if it may be cre- 
dited.*' His expreflion is this :— Harundini quidem Indicae ar- 
borea amplitude, quales vulgo in templis videmus.— Spiffius 
mari corpus^, foemins capacius, Navigiorumque ctiam yicem 
pr?eftant (fi credimus) fingida internodia. — 

Cloaths made of rujhes.]— To trace the modern drefs back 
to the fimplicity of the firll fkins, and leaves, and feathers, that 
were worn by mankind in the primitive ages, if it were poffible, 
would be almoft endlcfs ; the falliion has been often changed, 
while the materials remained the feme : the materials have been 

I 3 different 
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haying mowed and cut, they weave together like 
4 mat, and wear in the manner of a cuirals. 



XCIX.To the eaftof thefe are other Indians, callc4 
Pada^i "^who lead a paftoral life, hve on raw fiefh"^, 

different as they were gradually produced by fucceflive arts, ;hat 
converted a raw hide into leather, the wool of the fheep into 
cloth, the web of the worm into filk, and flax and cotton into 
linen of various kinds. One garment alfo has been added to ano- 
ther, and ornaments have been multiplied on ornaments, with 
a variety almoft infinite, produced by tlie caprice of human va-» 
nity, or the new neceffitics to which man rendered himfelf fub- 
jeft by thofe many inventions which took place after he ceafed 
to be, as God had created him, upright. — See hiflorical remarks 
on drefs, prefixed to a coUe^ion of the dreffts of different mations, 
ancient and modern. 

The canoes and dreffes here dcfcribed, will ftrikc the reader 
as much refcmbling thofe fcen and dcfcribed by modern voy- 
agers to the South Seas. — T. 
Fadai.^— 

Impia nec^fxvis celebrans convivia menfis 
Ultima vicinus Phabo tenet arva Padicus. 
^ TibulL 1. iv. 144, 

On raiv Hejh,'] — Not at all more incredible is the cuftom 
faid to be prevalent ar^cng the Abylfinians, of eating a flice of 
meat raw from the living ox, and cfteeming it one of the greatell 
delicacies. The affcrtion of this facl by Mr. Bruce, the cele- 
brated traveller, has excited a clamour againil him, and by 
calling his veracity in queftion, has probably operated, amongft 
ether caufes, to the delay of a publication much and eagerly 
cxpeded. This very faft, however, is alfoaffertedof the Abyffmi- 
ans by Lobo and Poncet. If it be allowed without referve, an 
argument is deducible from it, to prove that bullock's blood, in 
contradidion to what is afferted by our hlftorian, in ch. 15. of this 
book, is not a poifon ; unlefs we fiippofe d^t the quantity thu;* 

takeft 
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and arefaid to obferve thefe cuftoms : — If any man 
among them be difeafed, his neareft connexions put 
him to death, alledging in excule that ficknefs would 
vvafte and injure his flcfli. They pay no regard to 
his aflertions that he is not really ill, but without 
the fmalleft compunftion deprive him of life. If a 
woman be ill, her female connections treat her in 
the fame manner. The more aged among them are 
regularly killed and eaten ; but to old age there are 
very few who arrive-, for in cafe of ficknefs they put 
€Y£ry one to death. 

C. There are other Indians, who, differing in 
manners from the above, put no animal to death 
fow no grain, have no fixed habitations, and live 
folely upon vegetables. They have a particular grain, 
nearly of the fize of millet, which the foil fpon- 
tafieoufly produces, which is proteCled by a calyx, 
the whole of this they bake and eat. If any of thefe 
be taken fick, they retire to fome folitude, and there 
remain, no one expreffing the leaft: concern about 
them during their illnefs, or aicer their deaths 

CI. Among all thefe Indians whom I have fpeci- 
fied, the communication between the fexe.s is liike 

tdken into the ftomach would be too fmall to produce the 
^fFeft. Lobo, as well as Mr. Bruce, affirms, that the 
Abyflinlans eat beef, not only in a raw ft^ite, but reeking from 
:the ox. — T. 

Put no animal to ^Jf^/i'.]— Nicolas Damafcenus has pre- 
fer ved the name of this people. He calls them Aritonians. 



that 
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thatofthebeafts, open and unreftrained. They are all 
of the fame complexion, and much refembling the 
JTlthiopians. The femen which their males emit 
is not, Hke that of other men, white, but black like 
their bodies "^ which is alfo the cafe with the ^thi^ 
opians. Thefe Indians are very remote from Perfia 
towards the fouth, and were never in fubjediop to 
Darius. 

CII. There are ftill other Indians towards the north, 
who dwell near the city of Cafpatyrum, and the 
country of Pacflyica. Of all the Indians thefe in their 
manners moft refemble the Ba6lrians; they are diftin- 
guiftied above the reft by their bravery, and are thofe 
who are employed in fearching for the gokl. In the 
vicinity of this diftrid there are vaft delerts of 
fand, in which a Ipecies of ants is produced, 

not 

'"^ Black Izkethfir W<r>j.]— Semen fi probe concoftum fuerit> 
colore album et fplendens clTe oportet, ut vel hinc patcat quam 
parum vere Herodotus fcribat femen nigrum .^thiopes promere. 
RoJcriciu a Cajlro de uni'verja mulierum mfdicina.-^AiiftoilQ 
had before faid the fame thing, in his hiftory of animals.— 
Larcher. 

" ^ SpecUs of ants,] — Of thefe ants Pliny alfo makes mention, 
in the following terms : 

«• In the temple of Herculea, at Erythrx, the horns of an In- 
dian ant we're to be feen, an aftonifhing objeS. In the country 
of the northern Indians, named Dand.T, thefe ants caft up gold 
from holes within the earth. In colour they refemble cats, and 
are as brge as the wolves of iEgypt. This gold, which they 
throw up in the winter, the Indians contrive to fteal in the 
fummer, when the ants, on account of the heat, hide themfelves 
underground. But if ihey happen to fmell them, the ants rulh 

from 
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not fo large as a dog^ but bigger than a fox. Some 
of thefe, taken by hunting, are preferved in the palace 
of the Perfian monarch. Like the ants common in 
Greece, which in form alfo they nearly refemble, 
they make themfelves habitations in the ground, by 
digging under the fand. The fand thus thrown up 
is mixed with gold duft, to colled: which the Indians 
are difpatched into the deferts. To this expedition 
they proceed each with three camels faftcned to- 
gether,, a female being fecured between two males, 
and upon her the Indian is mounted, taking parti- 
cular care to have one which recently has foaled. 
The females of this defcription are in all refpefts as* 

from their holes, and will often tear them in pieces, though 
mounted on their fwifceft camels, fuch is the fwiftnefs and fierce- 
nefs they difplay from the love of their gold.'* 

Upon the above Larcher has this remark: — The little com- 
munication which the Greeks had with the Indians, prevented 
their inveftigating the truth with refpeft to this animal ; and 
their love of the marvellous inclined them to afTent to this de- 
fcription of Herodotus. Demetrius Triclinius fays, on the Anti- 
gone of Sophocles, doubtlefs from feme ancient Scholiafl: which 
he copies, that there are in India winged animals, named ants, 
which dig up gold. Herodotus and Pliny fay nothing of their 
having wings. Moll of our readers will be induced to confider 
the defcription of thefe ants as fabulous; neverthelcfs, deThou, 
an author of great credit, tells us, that Shah Thomas, fophi of 
Perfia, fent, in the year 1559, to Soliman an ant like thefe 
here defcribed, 

. They who had feen the vaft nefts of the termites, or white 
ants, might eafily be perfuaded that the animals which formed 
them were as large as foxes. The difproportion between the 
infe<a, though large, and its habitation, is very extraodinary. 
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Iwift as horlcs, and capable of bearing much greater 
burdens 

CIIL 

Greater b,\n\ fu.] — Of all the dcrcriptions 1 have met with 
of this wonderful anirr^al, the following, from X olnt-y, feems 
the moll animated and inierelHng: — 

No creature feems fo peculiarly fitted to the climate in wliich 
it exifts, as the camel. Defigning the camtl to dwell in a 
country where he can find little nourilhment, nacure has been 
fparing of her materials in the whole of his formation. She has 
not bellowed upon him the flelhinefs of the ox, horfe, or ele- 
phant, but limiting herfelf to what is flridly necefl'ary, fhe has 
given him a fraall head witlvout ears, at the end of :^ long neck 
without flelh. She ha5 taken from his legs and thighs every 
mufcle not immediately requifite for motion, and in fhort has 
bellowed on his withered body only the veffels and tendons 
jieccflary to conned its frame together. She has furnilhed him 
with a ftroQg jaw, that he may griod the hardcll aliments; but, 
left he (hould confume too much, fhe has llraitcncd his ftomach, 
and obliged him to chew the cud. She has lined his foot with 
a lamp of flcfh,. which. Aiding in the raud, and being no way 
adapted to climbing, fits him only for a dry, level, and fandy 
foil, like that of Arabia: (he has evidently dcftincd him likewife 
for flavery, by refufing him every fort of d.efence againil his 
enemies. So great, in fhort, is the impc^rtance pf the camel 
10 the defert, that were it deprived of that ufcful animal, it mull 
infallibly lofe every inhabitant. — Vjlney, 

Withrefpeft to the burdens which camels are capable of car- 
rying. Ruffe! tells us, that the Arab camel will carry one hun- 
dred rotoloes, or five hvmdred pounds wei(;ht ; but the Turco- 
mans camel's common load is one hundred and fixiv rotoloes, or 
eight hundred pounds weight. Their ordinary pace is very (low, 
A'olney fays, not more than thirty-fix hundred yards in an hour; 
it is needlefs to prcfs them, they will go no quicker. Raynal 
fays, that the Arabs qualify the camels for expedition by 
matches, in which the horfe runs againil him; the camel, lefs 
adlive and nimble, tires out his rival in a long courfe. There 
is one peculiarity with refpeft to camcL, which not being gene- 
rally 
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CJII. As my countrymen of Greece are well ac- 
quainted with the form of the camel, I fhall not 
here defcribe it^ I fhall or^ly mention thofe particu- 
lars concerning it with which I conceive them to be 
Jefs acquainted Behind^ the camel has four 
thighs, and as many knee joints ; the member of 
generation falls from between the hinder legs, and 
is turned towards tj\t tail. 

CIV. Having thus conne£led their camels, the 
Indians proceed in fearch of the gold, choofing the 
hotteft time of the day as moft proper for their pur- 
pofe, for then it is that the ants conceal themfelves 
under the ground. In diftin6tion from all other 
nations, the heat with thefe people is greateft, not 

;-ally known, I give the reader, as tranflated from the Latin of 
Father Strope, a learned German miflionary. " The camels 
which have had the honour to bear prefents to Mecca and Medina 
are not to be treated aftewards as common animals ; they are 
confidered as confecrated to Mahomet, which exempts them 
from all labour and fervice. They have cottages built for their 
abodes, where they live at eafe, and receive plenty of food, with 
Xhe moft careful attention.'' — T. 

Tote le/s acquainted.^ — Thefe farther particulars concern- 
ing the camel, are taken from Mr. Pennant. 

The one bunched camel, is the Arabian camel, the two- 
bunched, the Badtrian. The Arabian has fix callofities on the 
legs, will kneel down to be loaded, but riies the moment he 
finds the burden equal to his ftrength. They are gentle al- 
ways, except when in heat, when they are feized with a fort of 
madnefs, which makes It unfafe to approach them. The Bac- 
irian camel is larger and more generous than the domellicated 
race. The Chinefe have a fvvift variety of this, which they call 
by theexpreflive name of Fong Kyo Fo, or camels with ftet of 
the wind. 

at 
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at mid-<lay, but in the Fnorning. They have a 
vertical fun till about the time when with us people 
withdraw from the forum ; 'during which period 
the warmth is more excefTive than the mid-day fun 
in Greece, fo that the inhabitants are then faid to 
go into the water for refrefliment. Their mid-day 
is nearly of the fame temperature as in other places; 
after which the warmth of the air becomes like 
the morning eliewhere i it then progreflively grows 

People iKithdra^' from the y2>rj/w.]— The times of th6 
forum were fo cxailly afcertained, as to ferve for a notation of 
time. The time of full forum is mentioned by many authors, 
asThucydides, Xenophon, Diodorus Siculus, Lucian, and others, 
and is faid by Suidas to have been the third hour in the morning 
that is, nine o'clock; and Dio Chryfoilom places it as an inter- 
mediate point between morning, or furf-rife, and noon, which 
agrees alfo with nine o'clock. One pafliige in Suidas fpeaks alfo 
of the fourth, fifth, and fixih hours ; but either they were fora 
of different kinds, or the author is there miitaken, or thepaflage 
is corrupt. See ^lian, xii. 30. and Athenaeus, xiv. i. the 
time of breaking up the forum, aAo^? ^la^i/^rK, is not, I believe, 
mentioned, except here, by Herodotus; bi^ by this pafTage it 
appears that it muft have been alfo a ftated time, and before 
noon; probably ten or eleven o'clock. This account of a 
fun, hotter and more vertical in the morning than at noon, is fo 
perfc(flly unphilofophical, that it proves decifivcly, what the hy* 
pothefis of our author concerning the overflowing of the Nile 
gave ftrong rcafon to fufpcft, that Herodotus was peffeftly un* 
informed on fubjei'ts of tliis kind. I\Iid-day, or noon, can be 
only, at all places, when the fun is higheft and confequcntly 
hotiell, unlefs any clouds or periodical winds had been afligned 
as caufcs of this fingular effcd. Whoever fabricated the ac- 
'Count he here repeats thought it neceffary to give an appear- 
ance of novelty even to the celeilial phenomena of the place. 

Herodotus himfclf ufcs the term of 9rX);9ft'^a xy^^r,^ in book ii. 
ch. 173, and vii. 223. — 7'. 
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miWer, till at the fctting lun it becomes very- 
cool. 

CV. As foon as they arrive at the fpot, the In- 
dians precipitately fill their bags with fand, and 
return as expeditioufly as poffible. The Perfians 
fay that thefe ants know and purfue the Indians by 
their fmell, with inconceivable uviftnefs. They 
affirm, that if the Indians did not make confiderabk 
progrefs whilft the ants were collcdling themfelves 
together, it would be impoffible for any of them 
to efcape. For this reafon, at different intervals 
they feparate one of the male camels from the fe- 
male, which are always fleeter than the males, and 
are ac this time additionally incited by the remem- 
brance of their young whom they had left. Thus, 
according to the Perfians, the Indians obta^in their 
greateft quantity of gold ; what they procure by 
digging is of much inferior importance. 

CVL Thus it appears that the extreme parts of 
the habitable world are diiiinguilhed by the pof- 
fefllon of many beautiful things, as Greece is for 
its agreeable and temperate feafons. India, as I 
have already remarked, is the laft inhabited country 

At different inter^cals,^ — This pafTage is fomewhat perplex- 
ing. The reader mull remember that the Indian rode upon the 
female camel, which was betwixt two males. This being the 
fwifteft, he tfuftcd to it for his own perfonal fecurity ; and it may 
be fuppofed that he untied one or both of the male camels, as 
the enemy approached, or as his fears get the better of his avar 
rice.— -iT. 

I towards 
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towards the eaft, where every fpecies of birds ancf 
quadrupeds, horfes excepted are much largef 
than in any other part of the world. Their horfes 
are not fo large as the Nifaean horfes of Media. 
They have alfo a great abundance of gold, which 

Horfes excepted*^ — Everything of monrent which is in- 
Tolved in the natural hiftory^f the horfe, nriay be found in M. 
BufFon. But, as Mr. Pennant obferves, we may in this country 
boaft a variety which no other fingle kingdom poflefTes. Moft' 
other countries poduce but one kind, while ours, by a judicious 
mixture of the fcvcral fpecies, by the happy difference of our 
foil, and by our fuperior flcill in management, may triumph 
over the reft of Europe in having brought each quality of this 
noble animal to the higheft perfedlion. The fame author tells 
Us, that the horfe is in fome places found wild; that thcfe arelefs 
th^n the domeftic kinds, of a moufe colour, have greater heads 
i^han the tame^ their foreheads remarkably arched, go in great 
herds, will often furround the horfes of the Mongals and Kalkas 
while tliey are grazing, and carry them away. Thefe are cx- 
ceffively vigilant: a Centinel placed on an eminence gives notice 
to the herd of any approaching danger, by neighing aloud^ 
when they all run off with amazing fwiftncfs. Thefe are fome* 
times taken by the means of hawks, which fix on their heads^ 
and diftrefs them fo as to give the purfuers time to overtake 
them. In the interior parts of Ceylon is a fmall variety of the' 
horfe, not exceeding thirty inches in height, which is fometimes* 
brought to Europe as a rarity. It may not, in this place, be im- 
pertinent to inform the reader, that in the Eaft the riding on ;i 
horfe is deemed very honourable, fmce Europeans are very fel- 
dom permitted to do it. In the book of Ecclefiaftes, chap. x. 
vcr. 7. we meet with this c.ypnMliou, 1 have fcen fervants on 
hprfc'^,** which we may of courfc underftand to be fpoken of a 
thinp very unufual and improper. 

'I'o conclude this' fubje«.'^, I have only to obfervc, that the 
Arabian horfes are juftly allowed to be the fincft in the world 
in point of beauty and offwiftnefs, and are fent into alLparis to 
ixpprovc the breed of thi:, animal.— T*. 

X they 
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they procure partly by digging, partly from the 
rivers, but principally by the method above de-- 
fcribed. They poflefs likewife a kind of plant, 
which, inftead of fruit, produces wool of a finer 
and better quality than that of fhetp : of this the 
natives make their cloaths. 

CVII. The laft inhabited country towards tlie 
fouth, is Arabia, the only region of the earth which 
produces frankincenfe myrrh, cinnamon 

■^•^ Proauces nvooL'] — This was doubtlefs the cotton flirub, 
called by the ancients byfTus. This plant grows to the height 
of about four feet: it has a yellow flower, llreaked with red^ 
not unlike that of the mallow; the pilHl becomes a pod oi the 
fize of a fmall egg ; in this are from three to four cells, each of 
which, on burlling, is found to contain feeds involved in a 
^ vvhitifli fubftance, which is the cotton. The time of gather- 
ing the cotton is when the fruit burfts, which happens in the 
months of March and April. The fcientific naijie of tins plant 
is goflypium. — T, 

'^5 Frank'uKci:Jc.'\ — This, of all perfumes, was the moftefteem* 
cd by the ancients; it was ufed in divine worfliip, and was 
\\\ a manner appropriated to princes and great men. Thofe 
employed in preparing it were naked, they h^d only a girdl? 
about their loins, which their mailer had the precaution to fecure 
with his own feal. — 7. 

Cinnamo7i\ — is a fpecies of laurel, the bark of which 
conllitute*. its valuable part. This is taken off in the months of 
:beptembcr and February. When cut into fmall flices^ it is ex- 
pofcd to the fun, the heat of which curls it up in the form in 
which we receive and ufe it. The berry, when boiled in water, 
yields, according to Raynal, an oil, which, fuiFered to congeal, 
acquires a whitcnefs. Of this candles are made, of a very aro- 
matic fmell, which are referved for the fole ufe of the king of 
Ce)1on, in which place it is principally found. — T. 

cafia, 
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cafia "^ and ledanum Except the myrrh, 
the Arabians obtain all thefe aromatics \yithoiit 
any confidcrabie trouble. To coWeS: the frankin- 
cenlc, they burn under the tree which produces it 
a quantity of the ftyrax which the Phoenicians 
export into Greece; for thefe trees are each of them 
guarded by a prodigious number of flying ferpents, 
fmall of body, and of different colours, which are 
difperfed by the fmoke of the gum. It is this fpe- 
cies of ferpcnt which in an immenfe body infcfts 
^gypt. 

CVIII. The Arabians, moreover, affirm, that 
their v/hole country would be filled with thefe fer- 
pents, if the lame thing ^yere not to happen with 
refpeft to them which we know happens, and, 
as it fhould feem, providentially, to die vipers. 
Thofc animals, which are more timid, and which 
ferve for tiie puq:)ole of food, to prevent their 
total confumption are always remarkably proli- 

C,i/n,'\ — This 15, I be!icvc, a baftard kind of cinnamon, 
cnllid in Europe caflia lignca; the merchants mix it with true 
cinnamon, >\hich is four timtrs i:s value; it is to be diftinguiflied 
by a kind of vifcidity perceived in chewing it.— '7*. 

L^//<r7///<//;.]— Ledanum, or ladanum, according to Pliny, 
^'as a gum made of the dew which was gathered from a (hrub 
called lada. — 7'. 

%rrt,v.]— ThVs is the gum of the ilorax tree, is very 
aromatic, and brought to this country in confiderablc quantities 
fruii tlic Archlpclar o. It is cbcaincd by making incifionsin th# 
tree. The Turks adulterate it with faw-duft. Another fpecies 
of llorax is imported to Europe frcm America, and is procured 
from the liquid ambcr-tiec— -7'. 

fic, 
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fic which is not the cafe with thofc which are 
fierce and venomous. The hare, for inftance, the 
prey of every beaft and bird, as well as of man, 
produces young abundantly. It is the fingular 
property of this animal that it conceives a fecond 
time, when it is already pregnant, and at the 
fame time carries in its womb young ones covered 
with down, others not yet formed, others juft be- 
ginning to be formed, whilft: the mother herfelf is 
again ready to conceive. But the lionefs, of all 
animals the ftrongeft and mod ferocious, produces 
but one young one in her life, for at the birth of 
her cub fhe lofes her matrix. The reafon of this 
feems to be, that as the claws of the lion are fharper 
by much than thofe of any other animal, the cub, as 
foon as it begins to ftir in the womb, injures and 
tears the matrix, which it does ftill more and more 

Remarkably f>ro!tJic.]'-^See Derham's chapter on the ba- 
lance of animals, Phyfico-Tbcolcgy, b. iv. ch. x. and ch. \\\\ 
§.3. 

The Jtngular property of this With refpedl to the 

fuperfoetation of this animal, Pliny malyes the fame remark* af- 
figning the fame reafon. Lepus omnium praedas nafcens, fdus 
prxter Dafypodem fuperfcetat, aliud educans, aliud in utero 
pilis veftitum, aliud implume, aliud inchoatum gerens pariter. 
This dodlrinc of fuperfoetation is ftrenuoufly defended by Sir T. 
Brown, in his Vulgar Errors; and, as far as it refpedls the ani- 
jnal in queftion, is credited by Larcher; but Mr. Pennant very 
fenfibly remarks, that as the hare breeds very frequently in the 
courfe of the year, there is no necejjity of having recourfe to this 
doftrine to account for their numbers.—?'. 

'3* But one young one,"] — This afTertion is perfeftly abfurd and 
falfe. The lionefs has from two to fix young ones, and th« 
fame lionefs has been known to litter four or live times. — 71 

Vol. II. K as 
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as it grows bigger, fo that at the time of its birth no 
part of the womb remains whole. 

CIX. Thus, therefore, if vipers and thofe wing- 
ed ferpents of Arabia were to generate in the or- 
dinary courfe of nature, the natives could not live. 
But it happens, that when they are incited by luft 
to copulate, at the ver/ inftant of emiffion the fe- 
male feizes the male by the neck, and does not 
quit her hold till fhe has quite devoured it The 
male thus perifhes, but the female is alfo punifhed ; 
for whilft the young are ftill within the womb, as 
the time of birth approaches, to make themfelves a 
palTage they tear in pieces the matrix, thus avenging 
their father's death. Thofe ferpents which are not 
injurious to mankind lay eggs, and produce a 
great quantity of young. There are vipers in every 
part of the world, but winged ferpents are found 
only in Arabia, where there arc great numbers. 

ex. We have defcribed how the Arabians pro- 
cure their frankincenfe; their mode of obtaining the 
cafTia is this :— The whole of their body, and the face, 
except the eyes, they cover with fkins of different 
kinds; they thus proceed to the place where it 
grows, which is in a marfli not very deep, but in- 
fefted by a winged fpecies of animal much refem- 
bling a bat, very ftrong, and making a hideous 
noife s they protedl their eyes from diefe, and then 
gather the caffia. 

» ^iite di'voured h.^^'TYai narrative miill alfo be confidercd 
as cntiircly fabulous,— r. 

CXL 
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Cxi, Their manner of colleding the cinna- 
mon is ftill more extraordinary. In what parti- 
cular Ipot it is produced, they themfelves are unable 
to certify. There are fome who aflert that it grows 
in the region where Bacchus was educated, and their 
mode of reafoning is by no means improbable. 
Thefe affirm that the vegetable fubftance, which 
we> as inftrufted by the Phoenicians call cinna- 
mon. 



Cinnamon,'\ — ^It'he fubftance of Larcher*s very long and ' 
learned note on this fubjeft, may> if I miftake not, be comprif- 
ed in very few words: by cinnamomum the ancients undcrllood 
a branch of that tree, bark and all, of which the caffia was the 
bark only. The cutting of thefe branches is now prohibited, 
becaufe found deftruftive of the tree. I have before obferved, 
that of cinnamon there are different kinds ; the caffia of Hero- 
dotus was, doubtlefs, what we in general undcrftand to be cin- 
namon, of which our caflia, or cafiia lignea, is an inferior kind* 

— t; 

As inj}rn6lcd by the Phcenician^.'Y^ cannot refift the plea- 
fure of giving at full length the note of Lr.rcher on this paflagc, 
which detefts and explains two of the moll fingular and unac- 
countable errors ever committed in literature. 

The above is the true fenfe of the paffage, which Pliny h^s 
miftaken. He makes Herodotus fay that the cinnamon and 
cafia are found in the nefts of certain birds, and in particular of 
the phoenix. Cinnamomum et cafias, fabulofe narravit antiqui- 
tas, princepfve Herodotus, avium nidis et privatim phoenicis, 
iif quo litu Liber Pater educatus eflet, ex inviis rupibus arbori- 
bufque decuti. The above paffage from Pliny, Dupin has tranf- 
lated, moft ridiculoufly, ' I'antiquite fabuleufe, et le prince ties 
menteurs, Herodote, difent,' &c» He Ihould have faid Hero- 
dotus firft of all, for princeps, in this place, does not mean 
prince, and menteur cannot poflibly be implied from the text of 
Pliny. Pliny had reafon to confider the circumftance as fabu- 
lous, but he ought not to have imputed it -to oux hiftorian, who 

K z fays 
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mon, is by-certain large birds carried to their nefts 
conftrufted of clay, and placed in the cavities of 
inaceflible rocks. To procure it dience the Arabians 
have contrived this ftratagem : — they cut in very 
krge pieces the dead bodies of oxen, afles, or other 
beads of burden, and carry them near thefe nefts : 
they then retire to fomediftance; the birds foon fly 
to the fpot, and carry thefe pieces of flelh to their 
nefts, which not being able to fupport the weight, 
fail in pieces to the ground. The Arabians take 
this opportunity of gathering the cinnamon, which 
they afterwards difpofe of to different countries. 

CXII. The ledanum "^ or, as the natives term 

it, 

fays no fuch thing. But the authority of Pliny has impofcd not 
only on Stadus, 

Pharijeque cxcmpta volucri 
Cinnama, 

where Pharia volucri^ means the phcenix ; and on Avicnus, 

Intemis etiam procul undlque ab oris 

Ales arnica deo largum congeffit amomum ; 

but alfo on Van StapeU in his Commentaries on Theophraftus.' 
Pliny had, doubtlefs, read too hallily this paffage of Herodotus, 
which is fufficiendy clear. Suidas and the Etymologlcum Mag-> 
mum, are right in the word myufjLutfxcv,** 

■5^ Lti^anum.]— The following further particulars concerning 
this aromatic are taken from Tournefort. 

It is gathered by the means of whips, which have long han- 
dles, and two rows of ftraps ; with thefe they brufli the plants, 
and to thefe will ftick the odoriferous glue which hangs on the 
leaves ; when the whips are fufficiently laden with this glue, th^y 
take a knife and fcrape it clean off the ftraps. 

1% 
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It, ladanum, is gathered in a more remarkable man- 
ner than even the cinnamon. In itfclf it is parti* 
cularly fragjnt, though gathered from a place as 
mvch the contrary. It is found flicking to the 
beards of he-goats, like the mucus of trees. It is 
mixed by the Arabians in various aromatics, and 
indeed it is with this tliat they perfume themfelves 
in common, 

CXIIL I have, thought it proper to be thus mi- 
nute on the fubjeft of the Arabian perfumes ; and 
we may add, that the whole of Arabia exhales a 
moft delicious fragrance. There are alfo in this 
country two fpecies of fheep, well deferving admi- 
ration, and to be found no wliere elfe. One of 
them is remarkable for an enormous length of 
tail '^^3 extending to three cubits, if not more. 

In the time of Dlofcorides, and before, they ufed to gather 
the ledanum not only with whips, but they alfo were careful in 
combing off fuch of it as was found lUcking to the beards and 
thighs of the goats, which fed upon nothiiig but the leaves of tha 
ciftus. 

The ledum is a fpecies of ciftus. 

'37 Enormous length 0/ faiL] — The following defcrlption of the 
broad-tailed flieep, from Pennant, takes away from the feeming 
improbability of this account, 

''This fpecies,'' fays Mr. Pennant, "is common in Syria, 
Barbary, and Ethiopia. Some of their tails end in a point, but 
are oftener fquare or round. They are fo long as to trail on the 
ground, and the fliepherds are obliged to put boards with fmall 
wheels under the tails, to keep them from galling. Thefe 
tails are efteemed a great delicacy, are of a fubftance bet>veen 
fat and marrow, and are eaten with the lean of the mvUton. Somq 
of thefe tails weigh 50 lb. each." 

K 3 If 
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If they were permitted to trail them along thq 
ground, they would certainly ulcerate from the 
friftion. But the fhepherds of the country are fkil. 
ful enough to make little carriages, upon which tliey 
fecure the tails of the Iheep : the tails of the gthef 
fpecies are of the fize of one cubit, 

CXIV. JEthiopia, which is the extremity of the 
habitable world, is contiguous to this country on 
the fouth-wefl, This produces gold in great quan- 
tities, elephants with their prodigious teeth, tree^ 
and fhrubs of every kind, as well as ebony ; its in- 
habitants are alfo remarkable for their fize, their 
beauty, and their length of life. 

CXV. The above are the two extremes of 
Afia and Africa. Of that part of Europe neareft 
to the weft, I am not able to fpeak with decifion, 
I by no means believe that the Barbarians give the 
name of Eridanus to a river which empties 
itfelf into the Northern Sea, whence, as it i\ 
faid, our amber comes. Neither am I better ac-i 

EriJantu.'\ — Bcll»uigcr was of opinion, that Herodotus in- 
tended here to fpeak of the Eridanus, a river in Italy ; Pliny 
thought fo too, and cxprelTes his furprize that Herodotus (hould 
be unable to meet with a perfon who had feen this river, ^thougl^ 
part of his life was fpent at Thuria, in Magna Graccia. 

But this very refleftion ought to have convinced both Pliny 
and Bcllangcr, that Herodotus had another Eridanus in view. 

The Eridanus here alluded to, cpuld not pofiibly be any other 
than the Rho*daune, which empties itfelf into the Vifiula, near 
Dantzic, and on the banks of wJiich amber is now found ill 
large c[uanuties,— L<7rf^#/\ 

q\iainte4 
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qualnted with the iflands called the Caffiterides '^9, 
from which we are laid to have our tin. The 
name Eridanus is certainly not barbarous^ it is of 

Caffiterides.'] — Pliny fays thefe iflands were thus called 
from their yielding abundance of lead ; Strabo fays, that they 
were known only to the Phoenicians ; Larclier is of opinion that 
Great Britain was in the number of thefe. 

The Phosnlcians, who were exceedingly jealous of their com- 
merce, lludioufly concealed the fituation of the Caffiterides, as 
long as they were able ; which fully accounts for the ignorance 
fo honeftly avowed by Herodotus. Camden and d'AnviUe 
agree in confid^ring the Scilly Ifles as undoubtedly the Caffite- 
rides of the ancients. Strabo makes them ten in number, lying 
to the north of Spain ; and the principal of the Scilly ifles are 
ten, the rell being very inconfiderable. Dionyfius Periegetes 
exprefsly diftlnguilhes them from the Britifli ifles; 

Yet it is not an improbable conjefture of his commentator 
Hill, that the promontory of Cornwall might perhaps at iirft be 
confidered as another ifland. Diodorus Siculus defcribes the 
carrying of tin from the Caffiterides, and from Britain, to the 
rorthern coaft of France, and thence on horfes to Marfeilles, 
thirty days journey ; this muft be a new trade eftablilhed by the 
Romans, who employed great perfeverance to learn the fecret 
from the Phoenicians. Strabo tells us of one Phoenician cap- 
tain, who finding himfelf followed by a Roman veflfel, purpofely 
fleered into the fliallows, ^nd thus deftroyed both his own fliip 
^nd the other; his life, however, was faved, and he w^s reward- 
ed by his countrymen for his patriotic refolution. 

Euftathlus, in his comment on Dionyfius, reckon^ alfo ten 
Caffiterides ; but his account affords no new proof, as it is ma- 
nifeftly copied from Strabo, to the text of which aut|>or it affords 
^ remarkable correftion*-— 7". 

IC 4 Creels, 
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Greek derivation, and, as I fliould conceive, in- 
troduced by one of our poets. I have endeavour- 
ed, but without fuccels, to naeet with fome one 
who from ocular obfervation might defcribe to me 
the fea which hes in that part of Europe. It is ne- 
verthelefs certain, that both our tin and our am- 
ber are brought from thofe extreme regions. . 

CXVI. It is certain that in the north of Europe 
there is a prodigious quantity of gold ; but how it 
is produced I am not able to tell with certainty* 
It is affirmed indeed, that the Arimafpi, a people 
who have but one eye, take this gold away vio- 
lently from the grilfins ; but I can never perfuade 
myfelf that there are any men who, having but one 
eye, enjoy in all other refpefts the nature and qualities 
of other human beings. Thus much feems un- 
queftionable, that thefe extreme parrs of the world 
contain within themfelves things the moft: beauti- 
ful as well as rare. 

CXVII. There is in Afia a large plain, fur- 

ylmter.^ — Amber takes its name from amhray the Ara- 
bian name for this fubftance ; the fcience of eleftricity is fo 
called from ehSirum^ the Greek word for amber. This term 
of eleftricity is now applied not only to the power of attrafting 
lighter bodies, which amber pofTcfl'es, but to many other powers 
ofafimilar nature. Amber is certainly not of the ufe, and 
confequently not of the value, which it has been, but it is ftill 
given in medicine, and is, as I am informed, the bafis of all var- 
nifties. It is found in various places, bqt Pruflia is faid to pro-, 
ducc the moll and the bell* — T. 
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rounded on every part by a ridge of hills, through 
which there are five different apertures. It for- 
merly belonged to the Chorafmians, who inhabit 
thofe hills in common with the Hyrcanians, Par- 
thians, Sarangenfians, and Thomaneans ; but after 
the fubjedlion of thefe nations to Perfia, it became 
the property of the great king. From thefe fur- 
rounding hills there ifllies a large river called Aces : 
this formerly, being conduded through the open- 
ings of the mountain, watered the feveral coun- 
tries above mentioned. But when thefe regions 
came under the power of the Perfians, the aper- 
tures were clofed, and gates placed at each of 
them, to prevent the paffage of the river. Thus 
on the inner fide, from the waters having no iflue, 
this plain became a fea, and the neighbouring na- 
tions, deprived of their accuftomed refource, were 
reduced to the extremeft diftrefs from the want of 
water. In winter they, in common with other na- 
tions, had the benefit of the rains, but in fummer, 
after fowing their millet and fefamum, they requir- 
ed water but in vain. Not being aflifted in their 
diftrefs, the inhabitants of both fexes haftened to 
Perfia, and prefenting themfelves before the palace 
of the king, made loud complaints. In coniequence 
of this, the monarch direfted the gates to be open- 
ed towards thofe parts where water wa<; moft im- 
mediately wanted ; ordering them again to be clofed 
after the lands had been fufficiently refrefhed : the 
fame was done with refpedl to them all, beginning 
where moifture was wanted the moft. I have, 
however, been informed, that this is only granted in 

confideration 
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confideration of a large donative above the ufual 
tribute. 

CXVIII. Intaphernes, one of the feven who had 
, confpired againft the magus, loft his life frorr) the 
xbllowing a6t of infolence. Soon afcer the death of 
the ufurpers, he went to the palace, with the view 
of having a conference with the king; for the con-- 
^irators had mutually agreed, diat, except the king 
ihould happen to be in bed with his wife, they 
might any of them have jjccei$ to the royal pre- 
lence, without fending a previous meffenger. Inta- 
phernes, not thinking any introdudlion necefikry, was 
about to enter, but the porter and the introducing 
officer prevented him, pretending that the king was 
fetired with one of his wives. He, not believing 
their aflcrtion, drew his fword, and cut off their 
cars and nofesj then Caking the bridle from hi? 
korfe, he tied them together, and fo .difmillcd 
them. 

CXIX. In this condition they prefented them- 
felves before the king, telling him why they had 
been thus treated. Darius, thinking that this might 
have been done with the confcnt of the other con-^ 
fpirators, fent for them feparately^ and defu-cd to 
know whether they approved of what had happen- 
ed. As foon a3 he was convinced that Intapha ae$ 
had pcrpetra;tccj tliis without any communication 
witli the reft, he ordered him, his fon, and ail 
family, to be taken into cuftody; haying many rtiir 
foDS to (ufpea, that in .concert widi his Giends he 

might 
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jnight excite a fedition : he afterwards commanded 
them all to be bound, and prepared .for execution^ 
The wife of Intaphernes then.prefented herfelf be- 
fore the royal palace, exhibiting every demonftration 
of grief. As fhe regularly continued this conduft, 
her frequent appearance at length excited the com- 
pafTion of Darius ; who thus addreffed her by a 
meflenger : " Woman, king Darius offers you the 
liberty of any individual of your family, whom you 
*^ may moft defire to preferve/' After fome deli- 
beration with herfelf, Ihe made this reply : " If the 
king will grant me the life of any one of my fami- 
" ly, I choofe my brother in preference to the reft.'* 
Her determination greatly aftoniflied the king ; he 
fent to her therefore a fecond melTage to this ef- 
fe6t ; " The king defires to know why you have 
thought proper to pafs over your children and 
your hulband, and to preferve your brother ^ who 
is certainly a more remote connexion than your 
children, and cannot be fo dear to you as your 
hulband She anfwered thus : " Oh king ! if 
it pleafe the deity, I may have another hufband ; 
and if I be deprived of thefe, may have other 
children ; but as my parents are both of them 
dead, it is certain that I can have no other bro- 
(her The anfwcr appeared to Darius very 

judicious I 

I can ha've no other ^rc/^fr.]— This very Angular, and I 
do not fcruple to add prepofterous fentiment, is imitated very 
minutely by Sophocles, in the Antigone. That tke reader 
may the better underftand, by comparing the different applica- 
tion of thefe words, in the hiftorian and the poet, I lhall fubjoia 
f part of the argument of the Antigone. 

Eteoclcs 
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judicious ; indeed he was fo well pleafed with it,- 
that he not only gave the wonnan the life of her 
brother, but alfo pardoned her eldeft fon : the reft 
were all of diem put to death. Thus, at no great 

Eteocles and Polyniccs were the fons of CEdipus, and fucccf- 
fcrs of his power; they had agreed to reign year by year alter- 
nately ; but Eteocles breaking the contrafl, ih^ brothers deter- 
mined to decide the difpute in a fingle combat : they fought and 
mutually flew each other. The firft aft of their uncle Creon, 
jvho fucceeded to the throne, was to forbid the rites of fepulture 
|o Polynices, denouncing immediate death upon whoever ihould 
dare to bury him. Antigone Xranfgreffed this ordinance, and 
was detedled in the fad of burying her brother; (he was comr 
manded to be interred alive, and what follows is part of what i$ 
fugg^fted by her ttuation and danger. 

And thus, my Polyniccs, for my care 
Of thee, am I rewarded, and the good 
Alone dull praife me ; for a huftand dead. 
Nor, had I been a mother, for my children 
Would I have darM to violate the laws,— 
Another hufband and another child 
Might footh affiiclion ; bur, my parents dead^ 
A brother's lofs could never be repaired, 

The reader will not forget to obferve, that the piety of Anti- 
gone is direftcd to alifelefs corpfe, but that of the wife of Inta- 
phernes to her living brother, which is furdy lefs repugnant to 
leafon, and the common feelings of the human heart, not tq 
fpcak of the fuperior claims of duty. 

There is an incident fimilar to this in Lucian : — See the traft 
called Toxaris, or Amicitia, where a Scythian is dcfcribcd to 
jiegleft hh wife and children, whilft he incurs the greateft 
danger to prcfcrvc his friend from the flames. Other chil- 
dren,** fays he, " I may eafily have, and they are at bcft but a 
precarious blefling, but fuch a friend I could no where obtain/* 

— r. 
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interval of time^ perifbed one of the feven confpira- 
tors* 

CXX. About the time of the laft illnefs of Cam- 
byfes, the following accident happened. The go- 
vernor of Sardis was a Perfi^n, named Oroetes, wJio 
had been promoted by Cyrus. This man conceiv- 
ed the atrocious defign of accomplifliing the death' 
of Polycrates of Samos, by whom he had never in 
word or deed been injured, and whofc perfon he 
never had beheld. His afiigned motive was com- 
monly reported to be this : Oroetes one day fitting 
at the gates of the palace '"^^ with another Perfian, 
whofe name was Mitrobates, governor of Dafcy- 
lium^ entered into a converfation with him, which 
at length terminated in difpute. The fubjefl about 
which they conte^ided v/as military virtue: " Can 
you/' fays Mitrobates to Oroetes, " have any pre- 
tenfion^ to valour, who have never added Samps 
" to die dominions of your mailer^ contiguous as it 

At -the gates vf the palace?^ — In the Greek it is at tlic- 
ki-ng's gate. The grandees waited at the gate of the Perfiaia 
kings : — This cuftom^ ellabliflied by Cyrus, continued as long as 
the monarchy, and at this day, in Turkey, we fay the Ottoaiaa 
port, for the Ottoman court. — Larcher. 

Ignorance of this cuftom has caufcd feveral mlHakes, particu-- 
larly in the hiftory of Mordecai, in the book of Either, who'is 
by many authors, and even by Prideaux, reprefented as meanly 
fituated ivhen placed there. Many traces of this callom may 
be found in Xenophon's Cyropi^dia. Plutarch, in his life of 
Themiftoclea, ufes'the expreflion of thofe at the kimgh gatt^ 
rm tm flf^a*? ^aa-iXsu;;, as a general defignation for nobles and 
liate officers.— See Bri//oN, de Regno l^erjarum, lib. 

15 
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is to your province ; and which indeed may fo 
« eafily be taken, that one of its own citizens made 
" himfelf mafter of it, with the help of fifteen men 

in arms, and ftill retains the fupreme authority 
This made a deep impreflion upon the mind of 
Orcetes ; but without meditating revenge againft the 
perfon who had affronted him, he determined to ef- 
fe6t the death of Polycratcs, on whofe account he 
had been reproached. 

CXXI. There are fome, but not many, who affirm 
that Oroetes fent a meffenger to Samos, to propofe 
fome queftion to Polycrates, but of what nature is 
unknown s and that he found Polycrates in the men*s 
apartment, reclining on a couch, with Anacreon of 
Tcos'^^ by his fide. The man advanced to deliver 

his 



Anacrem o/Teos,^ — It is by no means aftomftilng to find, 
in the court of a tyrant, a poet who is eternally fmging in praifc 
of wine and love ; his verfes arc full of the encomiums of Poly- 
crates. How different was the conduft of Pythagoras ! That 
philofopher, perceiving that tyranny was eftabliftied in Samos, 
went to iEgypt* and from thence to Babylon^ for the fake of 
improvement : returning to his country, he found that tyranny 
ftill fubfifted ; he went therefore to luly, and there finiihed his 
days.— LflrcArr. 

This poet was not only beloved by Polycrates, he was the fa- 
vourite alfo of Hipparchus the Athenian tyrant. And, notwith- 
ftanding the inference which Larcher feems inclined to draw, 
from contrafting his conduft with that of Pythagoras, he wa^ 
called (70^05 by Socrates himfelf; and the terms wjfo? x«k ayatOo?, 
are applied to him by Athenxus. By the way, much as has been 
faid on the compofitions of Anacreon by H. Stevens, Scaliger, 
M. Dacier^ and others, many of the learned are in doubt whe- 
ther 
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his meftlige; but Polycrates, eithef by accident^ or to 
demonftrate the contempt in which he held Oroe- 
tes, continue^ all fhe time he <yas fpeak'ing with 
his face towards to the wall, and did not vouchfafc 
ajiy reply. 

CXXIL Thefe are the two afTigned motives for 
the deftruaion of Polycrates :' ev^i y ont wiii pre- 
fer that which feems mod probable, Oroetes, who 
lived at Magnefia, which is on the banks of the 
Masander fcnt Myrfus the Lydian, ion of Gyges, 
with a meflage to Polycrates at Sanios. With the 
character of Polycrates Orcetes was well acquaint- 
ed; for, except Minos'**^ the Cnoflian, or whoever 
before him accompiifhed it, he was the firft Greek 

ther the works afcribed to him by the moderns are genuine. 
Anacreontic verfe is fo called, from its being much ufed bjr 
Anacreon ; it confifis of thi-ee Iambic feet and a half, of which 
there is no inftance in the Lyrics of Horace. — See the Prolego- 
mena to Banus^s Ariacrcon^ §. 12. 

Demoii/frnte the contempt,] — This behaviour of Polycrates, 
which was doubtlefiJ intended to be expreflive of contempt^ 
brings to mind the ftory of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, 
who at an interview witli the Grand Vizier, exprefled his con- 
tempt and indignation by tearing the miniHer's robe with his 
/pur, and afterwards leaving the apartment without faying a 
wotdi. 

On the hanks of the Meander.] — This is added in order 
to diftinguilh that city from the Magnelia on the Sipylus, lying 
between Sardes and Phocjea. 

Except it//;; What Herodotus fays of the maritime 
power of Minos, is confirmed by Thucydides and Diodorus Si- 
culus. His teftimony concerning Polycrates is fupported alfo 
by Thucydides and .Sirabo. — Larcher, 



who 
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who formed the defign of making himfelf maftei* 
of the fea. But as far as hiftorical tradition may 
be depended upon, Polycrates is the only indivi- 
dual who projeded the fubjeftion of Ionia and the 
iflands. Perfcdly aware of thefe circumftances, 
Oroetes fent tliis meflage. 

^^Oroetes to Polycrates. 

I underftand that you are revolving Ipme vaft 
projedt in your mind, but have not money refpon- 
" fible to your views. Be advifed by me, and you 
*^ will at the fame time promote your own advan- 
tage and preferve me. I am informed, and I be- 
lieve it to be true, that king Cambyfes has de- 
termined on my death. Receive, therefore, me 
with my wealth, part of which (hall be at your 
*^ difpofal, part at mine : with the afliftance of this 
" you may eafily obtain the fovereignty of Greece. 

If you have any fufpicions, fend to me fome one 
*^ who is in your intimate confidence, and he fhall 
be convinced by demonftration." 

CXXIII. Widi thefe overtures Polycrates was 
fo exceedingly delighted, that he was eager to com- 
ply with them immediately, for his love of money 
was exceflive. He fcnt firft of all, to examine into 
the truth of the affair, Masandrius his fecretary, 
called fo after his fadier. This Ma^andrius, not long 
afterwards, placed as a facred donative in the temple 
of Juno, the rich furniture of the apartment of Po- 
lycrates. Oroetes, knowing the motive for which 

this 
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th» man c^m^^ contrived and executed the follow- 
ing artifice : He filled eight C hefts nearly to the top 
with ftones, then covering over the Turface with 
gold, they were tied together '^^^ as if ready to be 
removed. M^eandrius on his arrival faw the above 
chefts, and returned to make his report to Poly- 
crates. 



CXXIV. Polycrates, notv/ithftanding the pre** 
diftions of the foothfayers, and the remonftrances of 
his friends, was preparing to nneet Orcet^S, when his 
daughter in a dream fa'^ this vifion : She beheld her 
father aloft in the air, walhed by Jupiter, and 
anointed by the fun. Terrified by this incident, fhe 
ufed every means in her power to prevent his goin^ 

^^"^ Tie^i together.'] — Before the ufe of locks, it was the cuftorai 
in more ancient times to fecurc things with knots : of thefe fome 
were fo difficult, that he alone who pofleffed the fecret wa;^ 
able to unravel them. The famous Gordian knot muft be 
known to every one ; this ufage is often alfo alluded to bjr 
^omer : 

Then bending with full force, around he roli'd 
A labyrinth of bands in fold on fold, 
ClosM with Circa:an art. 

According to Euftathius^ keys were a more modern inven- 
tion, for which the Lacedxmonians are to be thanked. 

Upon the above paiTage from Euftathius, Larcher remarks, 
that it is fomewhat fingular, that the Lacedaemonians, whcfe 
property was in common, ftiould be the inventors of keys. 

The verfion of Pope which I have given in the foregoing lines 
is very defeflive, and certainly inadequate to the expreffion of 

Avrkii BTTYi^rv^. 'xufxa fiory^ J/ttj J'es-mov t^jAt 

Vol. II. L to 
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to meet Orcetes ; and as he was about to embark 
for this purpofc, on board a fifty-oared galley, fhe 
perfifted in iuguring unfavourably of his expedition. 
At this he was fo incenfed, as to declare, that if he 
returned fafe fhe Ihould remain long unmarried. 
To this Ihe exprefled herfelf very defirous to fub- 
mit y being willing to continue long a virgin 
rather than be deprived of her father. 

CXXV. Polycrates, difregarding all that had 
been faid to him, fet fail to meet Oroetes. He was 
accompanied by many of his friends, and amongft 
the reft by Democedes the Ibn of Calliphon ; he 
was a phyfician of Crotona, and the moft fkilful 
praftitioncr of his time. As foon as Polycrates ar- 
rived at Magnefia, he was put to a miferable death, 
unworthy of his rank and lliperior endowments. 
Of all the princes who ever reigned in Greece, thofe 

Long a -w.^ ..J — To du- Mr^m, and without having 
Any children, wa:> amongll the ancients etlccmcd a very fcrious 
calamity. Eltdlra in Sophocles cnumeraie:* tliii in the cata- 
logue of her Tnistbrtunes : 

Eleilra make^ a fimilar complaint in the Orelles of EuripL 
des ; as does alfo Polyxcna at the point of death, in the Ikcuba 
of Rnripide?. — 7. 

"^'^ DemoccJes.]~0\ thi^ p. Tona-^- a . farther account is 
iven in the fourth book. He is mcutloned aUb by .Elian, in 
Is Various Hillory,book viii. chap. 17; and alfo by Atheiiaeus, 
book .XII. chap. 4. which Inft author informs u: , that the phv- 
fici.ins of Crotdna were, on account of Democedes, cfteemcd 
the firllin Gfcecei— Sec alio chap. 151. of this book.—r. 

of 
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</f ^yractife alone excepted, none equalled Polycra- 
tes in magnificence. Oroctes having balely put him 
to death fixed his body to a crofs ; his attendant 
he fent back to Samos, telling them, " They ought 
to be thankful, that he had not made fhem flaves.'' 
I'he ftrangers, and the lervants of thofe who had 
accom.panicd Polycrates, he detained in fervitude. 
The circumftance of his being fulpendcd on a crofs, 
fuifiiied the vifion of the daughter of Polycrates : for 
he was walhed by Jupiter, that is to fay by the rain, 
and he v/as anointed by the fun, for it extra(5led the 
moifture from his body. The great profperity of 
Polycrates terminated in this unfortunate death, 
■which indeed had been foretold him by Amafis 
king of i^^gypt. 

CXXVI. But It was not long before Oroetes 
paid ample vengeance to the manes of Polycrates. 
After the death of Cambyfes, and the ufurpation of 
the magi, Orcetes, who had never deferved well of 
the Perfians, whom the Medes had fraudulently de- 
^prived of the fupreme authority, took the advan- 

'5° Ptit him to iicatb] — The Perfians generally beheaded or 
flead thofe whom they crucified : fee an account of their treat- 
ment of Hillipus, book vi. chap. 30. and of Leonidas, book vii. 

23i^.— -r. 

1 he beautiful and energetic lines which Juvenal applied to 
Scjanus, are remarkably appofite to ths circumftances and fate 
of Polycrates. 

Qui nimios optabat honores, 
Et nimias pofccbat opes, numercfa parabat 
- Excelfac turris tabulata., unde akior eflet 
Caru6,et impuifsi pr.^ceps immauc ruinje, — 7*. 

L z tagc 
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tege of the diforder of the times to put to death 
Mitrobates, the governor of Dafcylium, and hisfon 
-Cranapes. Mitrobates, was the perfon who had 
formerly reproached Orcetes ; and both he and his 
fon were highly efteemed in Pei-fia. In addition to 
his other numerous and atrocious crimes, he com- 
pafled the death of a meflenger. Tent to him from 
Darius, for no other reafon but becaufe the pur- 
port of the meflage was not agreeable to him. He 
ordered the man to be way-laid in his return, and 
both he and his horle were flain, and their bodies 
concealed. 

CXXVII. As foon as Darius afcended the 
throne, he determined to punifh Oroetes for his 
various enormities, but more particularly for the 
rtiurder of Mitrobates and his forr. He did not 
think it prudent to fend an armed force openly 
againft him, as the ftate was ftill unfettled, and as 
his own authority had been fo recently obtained; 
he was informed, moreover, that Oroetes poileffed 
conliderable ftrength : his government extended 
over Phr>^gia, Lydia, and Ionia, and he was regu- 
giilarly attended by a guard of a thoufand men. 
Darius was, therefore, induced to adopt diis mode 
of proceeding : He aflembled die nobleft of the 
Perfians, and thus addrclVed them : Which of 

you, Oh Perfians ! will undertake for me the 
" accompliflirrx^nr of a projefl which requires 

Di/cr^ir ; : . ^.//.] — I^or i» raurtj t: oLoyr^y which pre- 
vailed in preceding ediiiuns, Wcflcling propofes to read 
TAVTri Tu^xxjn, which removes all perplexity, — T. 

J fagacitf 
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^ fagacity alone, without military aid, or any kind 

of violence ; for where wifdom 13 required force 
" is of little avail ? Which of you will bring me 
" the body of Orcetes, alive or dead ? He has never 
" deferved well of the Perfians ; and, in addition to 
" his numerous crimes, he has killed two of our 

countrymen, Mitrobates and his fon. He has 
" alfo, with intolerable infolence, put a meflenger 
" of mine to death: we muH prevent, therefore, 

his perpetrating any greater .evils againft us, by 

putting him to death/' 

CXXVIIL When Darius had thus fpoken, thir- 
ty Perfians offered to accomplilh what he wifhed. 
As . they were difputing on the fubjed:, the king 
ordered the decifion to made by lot, which fell upon 
Bagseus, the fon of Artontesi. To attain the end 
which he propofed, he caufed a number of letters 
to be written on a variety of fubjefts, and prefixing 
to them the feal of Darius, he proceed with them 
to Sardis. As foon as he came to the prelence of 
Oroetes, he delivered the letters one by one to the . 
king's fecretary ; one of whom is regularly atten- 
dant upon the governors of provinces. The mo- 
tive of Bagicus in delivering the letters feparately 
was to obferve'the dilpofition of the guards, and 
how far they might be inclined to revolt from 
Orcetes. When he favv that they treated the let- 
ters with great refpecft apd their contents with 

ftiij 

*$* Treat (d the letters ivith gnat r^f»7.]-wAt the prefent pe- 
lf 3 "o4 
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ftill greater, he delivered one to this effect : " Peiv 
fians, king Darius forbids your ierving any longer 
Oroetes as guards:'' in a moment they threw 
down their arms. Bagaeus, obferving their prompt 
obedience in this inflance, aiTumed ftill greater con- 
fidence, he delivered the laft of his letters, of which 
thefe were the contents : King Darius commands 
the Perfians who are at Sardis to put Oroetes to 
death:" without helitation diey drew their fwords 
end killed him. In this manner was the death of 
Polycrates of Samos revenged on Oroetes the Per- 
iian. 

CXXIX. Upon the death of Oroetes, his ef- 
fects were all of them removed to Sufa. Not long 
nftcr which Darius, as he was engaged in the chace, 
in leaping from his horfe twifted his foot with fo 
much violence, that the ancle bone was quite diflo- 
cated. Having at his court fome i¥!gyptians, fup- 
pofed to be the moft fkilful of the medical profef- 
fion, he trufted to their aHiftance. They, however, 
cncreafed the evil, by twifting and otherwife vio- 
lently handling the part affefted : from the extreme 
pain which he endured, the king palled ieven days 
and as many nights without fleep. In this fituation, 
pn the eighth day, fome one ventured to recom- 
mend Democedes of Crotona, having before heard 
of his rcputanon at Sc^rdis. Darius immediately fent 

T'OkI the tlulinvniun c blcrv^d with regard to leittrs in the Eaftis 
this : thofc font to coTiiHon perlons are rolled up, and not feal- 
eJ; thoie fctat to noblemen and princes are fealcd up, and en- 
(^j fed ia rich bags of lilk or fattin curioully embroidcred.-r-T'. 

for 
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for him : he was dilcovered amongft the flavcs of 
Oroetes, where he had continued in neglefl, and 
was brought to the king juft as he was founds in 
chains and in rags. 

CXXX. As foon as he appeared, Darius afked 
hinn if he had any knowledge of nnedicine ? In the 
apprehenfion that if he difcovered his arr, he fhould 
never have the power of returning to Greece, De- 
mocedes for a while diffembled ; which Darius per- 
ceiving, he ordered thofe who had brought him to 
produce the inftruments of punilhment and torture. 
Democedes began then to be more explicit, and 
confefTed that, although he poflefled no great know- 
ledge of the art, yet by his communication with a 
phyfician he had obtained fome little proficiency. 
The management of the cafe was then entrufted to 
him ; he accordingly applied fuch medicines and 
ftrong fomentations as were cuftomary in Greece, 
by which means Darius, who began to deipair of 
ever recovering the entire ufe of his foot, was not 
only enabled to fleep, but in a fhort time perfedtly 
reftored to health. In acknowledgment of Iiis 
cure, Darius prefcnted him with two pair of fetters 
of gold i upon which Democedes ventured to afk 
the king, whether, in return for his reftoring him to 
health, he wiflied to double his calamity ? The 

king, 

Double his calamity,] — The andents were very fond of 
this play upon words : — See in the Septem contra Thebas of 
• ^fehylus, a play on the word Polynices : 

h 4 
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king, delighted with the reply, fent the man to the 
r^partments of his women : the eunuchs who con- 
dufted him informed them, that this was the man 
who had reftored the king to Ufe ; accordingly,, 
every one of them taking out a vafe of gold 
gave it to Pcmocedes with die cafe. Tlie prdtnt 
was fo very valuable, thai a fervant who followed 
him behind, wlwfe name was Sciton, by gathering^ 
up the ftaters which fell to the ground, obtained a 
prodigiou? fum of money. 

Ofc JSt* o^Qafj; KCtr* iTrwtu^niP 
li^oiT* caxifiii Jiavoiflt.— V. 835. 

THo particular polflt m this paflage is omitted by Mr. Pott-^r. 

probably hccaufe he did not find it fuited to the genius of the 

EngUfli language. 

See ;ilfo Ovid's defcription of the flower : 
« - »- 

Ipfe fuos gemi^us follis infcribit et ai al 
Flos habet iniciiptuin. T. 

7'aJfIng am a im/c p/'^oW.],— This is one of the moft per- 
plexed paflages in Herodotus.; and the conjefturcs of the critical 
are proper tionably numerous. The great difficulty coixfiils ii^ 
afcertaining what Is defigned by l-xolvir^^aa. and flr;)(u. The" 
0i*x») appears to have been ajar or vafe, probably itfclf of gold. 
Few have doubted that the paflTage is corrupt : the l)cft conjec- 
tural reading gives this fenfe, •« that each, taking gold out of a 
cheft in a vafe, ((p»aX»;) gave it, vafe and all, to Democedes. 
'YTroIwTrW* is thus made to fignify plunging the vafe among the 
gold to fill it, as a pitcher into water, which fenfe is confirmed 
Uy good authorities. The idea more immediately excited by 
the word, is, that they ftruck the bottom of the vafe to 
(hake out all the gold ; but according to this interpretation, the 
vafe itfclf is the 6»3x>i, or c^e,-^7*. 

CXXXI. 
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CXXXI. The following was wlxat induced De^ 
fnocede3 to forfake Crotona, and attach himfelf to 
Polycrates. At Crotona he fuffered continual re^ 
ftraint frooi the auftere tenrrper of his father; this be- 
conning inllipportable he left him, and went to 
^gina. In the firft year of his refidcnce at this 
place he excelled the moft fldlful of the nnedical 
profeffion, without having had any regular educa- 
tion, and indeed without the common inftruments 
of the art. His reputation, however, was fo great, 
that in the fecond year the inhabitants of JEgim, 
by general confent, engaged his fervices at the price 
of one talent. In the third year the Athenians re- 
tained him, at a falary of one hundred min^''^^; 

0/!e hundred -Valcnaer fufpefts that tliis place ha^ 

been altered by fome copyifts. Athene* in the time of its greatefl: 
fplendor, allowed their ambaffadors but two drachmse a day, and 
a hundred drachma: make but one mina. If when the Athe* 
nians were rich they gave no more to an ambaiTador, how is it 
likely that, when they were exceedingly poor, they ihould give 
a penfion of a hundred minx to a phyfician ? Thus far Valc- 
naer. From this and other paflages in the ancient writers, it ap- 
pears that in remoter times it was ufual to hire phyficians for 
the afliftance of a whole city by the year. The fees whicli 
were given phyficians for a fmgle incidental vifit, was very in-? 
confiderablc, as appears from the famous verfes of Crates, pre-* 
ferved by Diogenes Laertius. 

TWej fxayetqco [Avoii iiy\ \eir^u S^ot^fArjv 

Uo^i/vi roL'KavToVi (p^hoa-o^u r^^u^o'hov* 

" To a cook 30/.; to a phyfician two groats; to, a flatterer 
900 /. ; to a counfellor nothing ; to a whore 180/.; to a phi- 
lofopher a groat." The above is fuppofed to defcribe part of 
the accounts of a man of fortune.— 2". 

and 
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and ih the fourth year Polycrates engaged to give 
him two talents. His refidence was then fixed at 
Samos; and to this man the phyficians of Crotona 
are confiderably indebted for the reputation which 
ihey enjoy ; for at this period, in point of medi- 
cal celebrity, the phyficians of Crotorra held the 
firft, and thofe of Cyrene the next place. At this 
tfme alfo the Argives had the credit of being the 
moft ficilful muficians of Greece. 

CXXXII. Democedes having in this manner 
reftored the king to health, had a fumptuous houfc 
provided him at Siifa, was entertained at the king's 
own table, and, except the reftriftion of not being 
able to return to Greece, enjoyed all that he could 
wifh. The Egyptian phyficians, who had before 
the care of the king's health, were on account of 
their inferiority to Democedes, a Greek, condemned 
to the crofs, but he obtained their pardon. He alfo 
procured the liberty of an Elean foothfayer, who 
having followed Polycrates was detained and ne- 
gleded amongft his other flaves. It may be added, 
that Democedes remained in the hi^heft eftimation 
\;\th the kin^. 

CXXXIII. It happened not long afterwards, 
tliat Atofla, daughter of Cyrus, and wife of Darius, 

Mu/icians.]^M\iric was an important part of Grecian 
education. Boys till they were ten years old were taught to read 
by the grammatiftcs ; they were then tanght mufic three years by 
the cithariftcs ; after their thirteenth year they learned the gym- 
naftic cxcrcifc^, under the care cf the paidotadcs.-i^T', 

ha4 
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had an ulcer upon her breaft, which finally break- 
ing fpread itlelf confiderably. As long as it was 
finall, fhe was induced by delicacy to conceal it ; 
but when it grew more troublelbme fhe fent for 
Democedes, and fhewed it to him. He told her 
he was able to cure it j but exafted of her an oath, 
that in return fhe fhould ferve him in what he might 
require, which he afTured her ihould be nothing to 
difgrace her. 

CXXXIV. AtofTa was cured by his fkill, and, 
obfervant of her own promile and his inflruftions, 
flie took the opportunity of thus addrelTing Darius, 
whilft fhe was in bed with him : " It is wonderful, 
my lord, that having fuch a numerous army at 
command, you have neither encreafed the power 
^* of Perfia, nor at all extended your dominions. 
It becpmes a man like you, in the vigour of 
your age, and mailer of fo many and fuch pow- 
erful refources, to perform fbme aft which may 
fatisfy the Perfians of the fpirit and virtue of 
their prince. There are two reafons which give 
impprtance to what I recommend :— The one, 
that; your fubjefts may venerate the manly ac- 
" complifhments of their mafler; the other, that 
you may prevent the indolence of peace excit- 
" ing them to tumult and fedition. Do not there- 
fore confume your youth in inadivity, for the 
powers of the mind increafe and improve 

with 

(57 Pocwers of the This opinion is thus exprelTed 

by 
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<^ with thofe of the body ; and in like manner as 
old age comes on they become weaker and 
weaker, till they are finally blunted to every 
thing." What you lay-''^'* anlwered Darius, 
coincides with what was palling in my mind. I 
" had intended to make war againft Scydiia, and 
*^ to conftrud a bridge to unite our continent with 
the other, which things (hall loon be executed." 
Will it not, Sir/* returned AtoiTa, " be better to 
defer your intentions againft the Scythians, who 
will at any time afford you an eafy conqueft ? 
Rather make an expedition againft Greece : I 
wilh much to have for my attendants fomc 

by Lucretius, wliich I giyc the reader from the vcrfion of 
Jpreech. 

Befides, 'tis plain that fouls are born and grow^ 

And all by age decay as bodies do : 

To prove this truth, in infants minds appear 

Infirm and tender, as their bodies are ; 

In man the mind ib llrong; when age prevails. 

And the quick vigour of each member fails. 

The mind's pow'rs too decreafe and walle apace. 

And grave and reverend folly takes the place. 7, 

What you/ay,^ — I' have not tranflated n 7t;^«», which ib ii\ 
the original, becaufe I do not think we have any correfpondent 
word in our language. Oh woman ! would be vulgar ; and ac- 
cording to our norma loquen^i. Oh wife ! would not be adequate. 
In the Ajax of Sophocles, v. 293, ywotv is ufcd to exprefs con- 
tempt; but in the paflage before us it certainly denotes tendei:- 
nefs. The addrefs of our Saviour to his mother proves this 
woll fatiifaftorily See alfo Homer : 

JCa* £^01 Tuli iratroc [jlsMi yvy:»\, —7'. 
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women of Sparta, Argos, Athens, and Co- 
" rinth, of whom I have heard fo much. You 

have, moreover, in the man who healed the 
" wciind of your foot, the propereft perfon in the 

world to defcribe and explain to you every 
" thing which relates to Greece." If it be your 
" wifh," replied Darius, " that 1 fhould firft make a 

military excurfion againft Greece, it will be pro- 
" per to fend thither previoufly fome Perfians as 

Ipies, in company with the man' to whom you 

allude* As foon as they return, and have in- 

formed me of the refult of their obfervations, 

I will proceed againft Greece.'* 

CXXXV. Darius having delivered his fenti- 
ments, no time was loft in fulfilling them. As foon 
as the morning appeared he fent for fifteen Perfians 
of approved reputation, and commanded them, irf 
company with Democedes, to examine every parC 
of the fea-coaft of Greece, enjoining them to be 
very watchful of Democedes, and by all means to 
bring him back with them. When he had done 
this, he next fent for Democedes himfelf, and after 
defiring him to examine and explain to the Per- 
fians every thing which related to Greece, he en- 
treated him to return in their company. All the 
valuables which he poflefied he recommended him 
to take, as prelents to his father and his brethren, 
aflliring him that he ftiould be provided with a 
greater number on his return. He moreover informed 
h}m<^ thathe haddiretled aveflel to accompany him, 

which' 
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which was to be furnifhed with various things %f 
value. In thefe profeflions Darius, as I am of 
opinion, w^s pt-rfeftly fincere; but Democedes, ap- 
prehending that the king nneant to make trial of 
his fidelity, accepted thefe propofals without much 
acknowledgment. Pie defired, however, to leave 
his own effeifls, that they might be ready for his 
ufe at his return ; but lie accepted the velTel which 
was to carry the prefents for his family* Darius, 
after giving thefe injunulions td Democedes, ' dif- 
miffed the party to profecute their voyage. 

CXXXVI. As foon as they arrived at Sidon, in 
Phoenicia, they manned two triremes, and loaded 
a large tranfport with different articles of wealth ; 
after tliis they proceeded to Greece^ examining the 
fea-coafls widi the moft careful attention. When 
they had informed themfclvcs of the particulars re- 
lating to the moft important places in Greece, they 
paffed over to Tarentum in Itjly. Here Arifto- 
philides, prince of Tarentum, and a native of Cro- 
tona, took away the helms of the Median veflels, 
and detained the Perfians as fpies. Whilft his 
companions were in this predicament, Democedes 
himfelf went to Crotona. Upon his arrival at his 
native place, Ariftophilides gave the Perfians their 

'''^ T£:tr:'fu^;!.]—'nwf^ pl:;cc5, with the flighted Variation 
poilible, retaia iheif ;mcicnt names. We now fay the gulph of 
TarentOj, and Crotqna u now called Cottronc— 7, 
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flberty, and reftored what he: had ' talceii from 
them, ' ' ' n : 

CXXXVIL The Perfians, is foon as they reea- 
vered their liberty,, failed to Crorona> in.purfuit of 
-Democedes, and meeting with him in the forum, 
feized his pdrfon. Some of the inhalDitants, through 
fear of the Perfian power, were willing to deliver 
him up ; others, on the contrary, beat the Perfians 
with clubs y who exclaimed, " Men of Crotona; 

confider what ye do, in taking away from us a 

fugitive from our king. Do you imagine that 
" you will derive any advantage from this infult to 
" Darius ; will not rather your city be the firft ob-* 
" jedt of our hoftilities, the firfl: that we fliall plunder 

and reduce to lervitude ?*' Thefe menaces had but 
little efFeft upon the people of Crotona, for they not 
only aflifted Democedes to efcape, but alfo deprived 
the Perfians of the velTcl which accompanied them. 
They were, therefore, under the neceflity of return- 
ing, to Afia, witliout exploring any more of Greece, 
being thus deprived of th^pir condudlor. On their 
departure Democedes commifiTioned them to inform 
Darius, that he w^as married to a daughter of Milo, 
the name of Milo the wreftler being well known to 
the Perfian monarch. To me it feems that he ac- 
celerated his marriage, and ex;pended a vaft fum of 
money on the occafion, to convince Darius that 
he enjoyed in his own country no mean rejjuta- 
tion. 



CXXXVIII. The Perfians, leaving Crotona, 

were 
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were driven by contrary winds to Japygia ^hert 
they were made flaves. Gillus, an exile of Taren- 
turn, ranfomed them, and fent them home to Darius. 
For this ferviccthe king declared himfelf willing to 
perform whatever Gilliis fhould require, who ac- 
cordingly explaining the circumftances of his mis- 
fortune, requefled to be reftored to his counuy. 
But Darius thinking that if, for the purpofe of 
effefting the reftoration of this man, a large fleet, 
fliould be fitted out, all Greece would take alarm ; 
he faid that the Cnidians would of themfelves be able 
to accomplifh it : imagining that as this people 
were in alliance with the Tarentines, it might be 
effe^ed without difficulty. Darius acceded to his 
xvifhcs, and fent a meflfenger to Cnidos re- 
quiring them to reflore Gillus to Tarentum- The 
-Cnidians were defirous to fatisfy Darius; but their 
folicitations had no effect on the Tarentines, and 
they were not in a fituation to employ force.— Of 
thefc particulars the above is a faithful relation, and 
thefe were the firft Perfians who, with the view 

» '^^ y^/v^wi.]— This place is now called Cape de Lcuci, 

CWoj.]— At this remote period, when iiavigation was 
certainly in its infancy, it fccms not a little fingularthat there 
fliould be any communication or alliance between the people of 
Tnrentum and of Cnidos. The diftancc is not inconfidcrable, 
and the pallage certainly intricate. Ctefias, the hillorian, was a 
jiativc of Cnidos ; here alfo was the beautiful ftatue of Venus, b)"* 
PraxStcles; here alfo was Venus worfhipped. Oh Venus regina 
Unidi Paphique, Ssic, 

It is now a very aiiferable place, and called Cape Chio or 
Cnio-— r. 

' of 
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6f examining the ftate of Greece, paffed ever thither 
from Afia. 

CXXXIX. Not long afterwards Darius befieged 
and took Sannos. This was the firft city, ei:her of 
Greeks or barbarians^ which felt the force of his arms, 
and for thefe reafons : Cambyfes, in his expedition 
againft i^lgypt, was accompanied by a great num- 
ber of Greeks. Some, as it is probable, attended 
him from commercial views, others as foldiers, 
and many from no other motive than curiofity. 
Among thefe laft was Sylofon, an exile of Samos, 
fon of JE^CQS'y and brother of Poly crates. It hap- 
pened one day very fortunately for this Sylofon, that 
he was walking in the great fquare of Memphis with 
a red cloak folded about him. Darius, who was 
then in the king's guards, and of no particular con- 
fideration, faw him, and was fo delighted with his 
cloak, that he went up to him with the view of 
purchafing it. Sylofon, obferving that Darius 
was very felicitous *to have the cloak, happily, as 
it proved for him, exprclTed himfelf thus:.— " I 
" would not part v/ith this cloak for any pecuniary 
" confideration whatever^ but if it mvfl be fo, I will 
" make you a prefent of it." Darius praifed his^ 
generofity, and accepted the cloak. 

CXLi Sylofon for a while thought he hd,d fool- 
illily loft his cloak, but afterwards when Cajmby- 
fes died, and the feven confpirators had dcftroyed the 
Magus, he learned that Darius, one of thefe feven, 
had obtained the Icingdom, and was the very maa 

Vo;., II. M to 
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to whom formerly at his requeft, in JEgyptj he had 
given his cloak. He went, therefore, to Sufa, and 
prefenting himfelf before the royal palace, faid that 
he had once done a fervice to the king. Of this 
circumfcance the porter informed the king ; who 
was mucli aftonifhed, and exclaimed, *^ To what 
Greek can T pofTibly be obliged for any fervices ? 
" I have not long been in pofTeflion of my authority, 
and fmce this time no Greek has been admitted 
" to my prefence, nor can I at all remember being 
" indebted to one of that nation. Introduce him, 
however, that 1 may know^what he has to fay/* 
SylofoQ was accordingly admitted to the royal pre- 
fence ; and being interrogated by interpreters who 
he v/as, and in what circuinftance he had rendered 
lervice to the king> he told the (lory of the cloak, 
and faid that he was the perfon who had given it. In 
reply, Darius exclaimed, " Are you then that ge- 
nerous man, who, at a time when 1 was poflef- 
*^ fed of no authority, made me a prefent, which, ' 
" though fm.ill, was as valuable to me then, as any 
thing of importance would be to me now ? I 
" will give you in return, that you may never re- 
pent of your kindntfs to Da(rius, the fon of Hyf- 
tafpes, abundance of gold and filver.'' « Sir,'* 
replied Sylofon, I wouki have neither gold nor 
filvcT] give me Samos my country, and deliver 
it from fervinide. Since the death of Polycrares 
my brodicr, \yhom Oroetes flew, it has been in 
the hands of one of our flaves. Give me this, Sir, 
without any effufion of blood, or reducing my 
countrymen to fcrvitude.'' 

CXLL 
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CXLi. On hearing this Darius fent an army, 
commanded by Otanes, one of the feven, with 
orders to accompliih all that Sylofon had defired* 
Otanes proceeded to the fea> and embarked with 
his troops. 

CXLII. The lupreme authority at Samos wa^ 
then poffefled by M^andrius^ fon of M.tandrius^ 
to whom it had been confided by Polycrates him- 
felf. He was defirous of proving himfck'' a very 
honeft man, but the times would not allow him* 
As foon as he was informed of thejdeath of Poly- 
crates, the firft thing he did was to ereft ait altar 
to Jupiter Liberator^ tracing round it the facred 
ground, which may now be feen in the neighbour-, 
hood of the city. Having done thisj he affembled 
the citizens, of Samos, and thus addreflcd them: 
" You are well acquainted that Polycrates confided 

to me his fceptre and his power, which if I think 

proper I may retain j but I fhall certainjy avoid 
" doing that myxelf which I deemed reprclienfible / 

in another. The ambition of Polycrates to rule 
" over men who were his equals, always leem.ed to 
" me unjuftj nor can I approve of a like conduct in 

any man. Polycrates has yielded to his delliny^ and 

for my part, I lay down the fupreme authority, and 
" reftore you all tg an equality of power. 1 only 

claim, which I think I reafonably may, fix talents 
" to be given me from the wealth of Polycrates, a« 
" well as the appointment in pei"petuity to me and 
^* my pofterity of the priefthood of Jupiter Libera- 

cpr, v/hofe temple I have traced out; and then 1 re- 
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" ftore you to liberty." When Masandrius had thus 
fpoken, a Samian exclaimed from the midft df the af- 
fcmbly, " You are not worthy to rule over us, your 
" principles are bad, and your condutl reproachable. 
Rather let us make you give an account of the 
wealth which has pafiTed through your hands.'* 
The name of this perfon was Telefarchus, a man 
much reljpeflcd by his feliow-citizensi 

CXLIII. Mxandrius revolved this circumflance 
in his mind ; and being convinced that if he refigned 
Iiis powtr fome other would afTume it, he deter- 
mined to continue as he was. Returning to the 
citadel, he fent for the citizens, as if to give them 
an account of the monies which had been al- 
luded to, inftead of which he feized and confined 
them. Whilft they remained in imprifonment 
Mc^andrius was taken ill ; his brother Lycaretus, 
not thinking he would recover, that he might the 
more eafily fucceed in his views upon Samos put 
the citizens who were confined to death ; indeed 
it did not appear that they were defirous of life 
under the government of a tyrant 

CXL1V\ When, therefore, the Perfians arrived 
at Samos, with the view of reftoring Sylofon, they 
had no refiftance to encounter. The M^tandriatt 
faftion exprefTed themfelves on certain conditions 
ready to fubmlt i and Ma^andrius himfelf confenteJ 

nc go-jernmcnt of a 0''-^'//.]~Sce Wcffcling's note and 
Paw's conjcflurc upon this pallhgc— 7". 
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to leave the ifland. Their propofitions were ac^ 
cepted by Otanes ; and whilft they were employed 
in ratifying them, the principal men of the Perfians 
had feats brought, on which they placed tliemfelves 
in front of the citadel. 

CXLV. Masandrius had a brother, whofe name 
was Charileus, who was of an untoward difpofition, 
and for fome offence was kept chained in a dun- 
geon. As foon as he heard what was doing, and 
beheld from his place of confinement the Perfians 
fitting at their eafe, he clamoroufly requefted to 
fpeak with Maeandrius. M^andrius, hearing this, 
ordered him to be unbound, and brought before 
him. As foon as he came into his prefcnce, he 
began to reproach and abufe him, earneflly impor- 
tuning him to attack the Perfians. " Me," he 
exclaimed, " who am your brother, and who have 
" done nothing worthy of chains, you have moft: 
bafely kept bound in a dungeon ; but on the 
Perfians, who would afford you an eafy vidory^ 
" and who mean to drive you into exile, you dare 
" not take revenge. If your.fears prevent you, give 
me your auxiliary troops, who am equally diipofed 
to punifli them for coming here, and to expel 
you yourfelf from our illand." 

CXLVI. To this difcourfe Masandrius gave 
a favourable ear, not, I believe, that he was abfurd 
enough to imagine; himfelf equal to a conteft with 
the forces of the king, but from a fpirit of envy 

M 3 againrt 
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againft: Sylofon, and to prevent his receiving the' 
government of Sannos without trouble or exertion* 
He wifhed, by irritating the Perfians, to debilitate . 
the power of Samos, and then to deliver it into 
their hands ^ for he well knew that the Perfians would 
fefent Vvharever infults they might receive upon the 
Samians, and as to himlelf he was c^ain that when- 
ever lie plcafed he could depart unmolefted, for h« 
had provicied a fecret path, which led immediately 
from the cjtadel to the fea, by which he afterwards 
efcaped. In the mean while Charileus, having armed 
die auxihari^s, opened the gates^ and fallied forth 
to attack the Perfians, who fo far from expecSling 
^ny thing of the kind, believed that a truce had 
^een agreed upon, and was then in force. Upon 
thefe Pcrfians, who were fitting at their eafe, and 
who were perlons of diflinAion, the Samians fallied, 
and put them to death ; the reft of the troops, how- 
ever, foon came to their afliftance, by whom the 
party of Charileus was repulfed, and obliged again 
to feek fhelter in the citadel. 

CXLVII. Otanes, the commander in chief, hati 
hitherto obferved the orders of Darius, not to put 
any Samian to death, or to take any prifoners, but 
to dehvtr the idand to Sylofon, fecure and without 
injury ; but feeing fo great a flaughter of his coun- 
trymen, his indignation prevailed, and he ordered 
his foldicrs to put every Samian they could meet 
with to. death, without any diftin^lion of age. Im- 
mediately part of his forces blockaded the citadel, 

whilrt 
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whilft another part v/ere putting the inhabitants to 
the fword, not iuffering the lacred places to afford 
any protedlion, 

CXLVIIL Maeandrius leaving Samos, iailed to 
Lacedasmon. On his arrival there with his wealth, 
he fet in order his goblets of gold and filver, and 
direfled his fervants to clean them. Having enter- 
.ed into converfation with Clcomenes fon of 
Anaxandrides, the king of Sparta, he invited him 
to his houfe- Cleomenes faw his plate, and was 
ftruck with aftonilhment. Ma;andrius defired him 
ta accept of what he pleafed/^'^s but Clcomenes 

was 

Ckomenesy'] — Of this Cleomenes a memorable faying is 
prefervedin the Apophthegms of Plutarch. It relates to Homer 
and Hefiod, the former he called the poet of the Lacedemoni- 
ans, the latter the poet of the Helots, or the flaves ; becaufe 
Homer gave directions for military condudl, Hefiod about the 
cultivation of the earth. — T. 

To accept of ^^hat he plecifed,'] — This felf-denial- will appear 
lefs, extraordinary to an Englifh reader, when he is informed^, 
that according to the inftitutions of Lycurgus, it was a capital 
oiFence for a Spartan to have any gold or fiiver in his polL'fTion» 
This we learn from Xenophon ; and it is alfo afcertaiiied by 
the following pafTage from Athenxus, fee the lixth book of the 
Deipnofoph : " The divine Plato and Lycurgus of Sparta would 
not fufFer in their republics cither gold or filver, thinking that 
of all the metals iron and brafs were fufhcicnt.^' Pluiar(;b, in 
the life of Lyfander, tells us of a man named Thorax, who, 
though the friend and colleague of Lyfander, was put to death 
by the ephori, bccaufc fome filver was found in his houfe. 
The felf-denia!, therefore, or rather forbearance of the ancient 
Romans, amonglc whom no fuch interdidion exifted, fecms 
better entitled to our praife. This fumptuary law with refped; 

f M 4 ta 
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wns a man of the ftrifleft probity, and although 
M.-eandrius perfiUcd in importuning him to take 
fomething, he would by no means content ^ but hear- 
ing that Ibme ot his fellow-citizens had received pre- 
fents from Mseandrius, he went to the ephori, and 
gave it as his opinion, that it would be better for 
the intereftsof Sparta to expel this Samian from the 
Peloponnefe, left either he himfelf, or any other 
Spartan, (hould be corrupted by him. The advice 
of Cleomenes was generally approved, and Ma?an- 
diius received a public order to depart. 

CXLIX. When the Perfians had taken the Sa- 
mians as in a net they delivered the ifland to 
Sylofon almoft without an inhabitant After a 
certain interval, however, Otanes, the Perfian gene- 
ral, re-peopled it, on account of fome vifion which 
he had, as well as from a dilbrder which feized his 
privities. 

CL. Whilft the expedition againft Samos was 
on foot, the Babylonians, being very well pre- 

to gold and filver, took its rife from an oracle, which affirmed 
that the dcftruilion of Sparta wpuld be owing to its avarice : 

it was tr is, 

in a net.'] — The Greek is cayY.vivaoLvT^z, \yhich was the 
cuftom of" the Perfians, and was alfo done with refpeft to the 
iflands of Chios, Lcfhos, and Tcnedos, fee book vi. chap. 31, 
where their manner of doing it is dcfcrlbed.— 7*. 

Without an inhabitant.']— 'Si\x2\:iO imputes this want of in- 
habitants to the cruelty of Sylofon, and not to the feveilty of 
Perfians. — Larcha\ ' * V ' ' ^ 

• pared. 
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pared, revoked. During the reign of the Magus, 
and whilft the feven were engaged in their confpiracy 
againft him, they had taken advantage of the confu- 
fion of the times to provide againft a fiege, and their 
exertions had never been difcovered. When they had 
once refolved on the recovery of their liberties, they 
took thismeafure: — Excepting their mothers, every 
man chofe from his family the female whom he liked 
beft, the remainder were all of them aflembled to- 
gether, and ftrangled Their referve of one wo- 
man was to bake their bread 5 the reft were 
deftroyed to prevent a famine. 

CLI. 'On the firft intelligence of this event, 
Darius aflembled his forces, and marched againft ^ 
them : on his arrival before the city, he befieged 
it in form. This, however, made fo little impref- 
fion upon them, that they aflTembled upon the ram- 
parts, amufed themfelves with dancing, and treated 
Darius and his army with the extremeft contempt. 
One amongft them exclaimed, " Perfians, why do 

Jjjfemhkd together and y?r^;zg7^f/.]— Prideaux, making men- 
tion of this ftrange and unnatural adion, omits informing his 
readers that the Babylonians made an exception in favour of 
their mothers ; but by this barbarous aflion the prophecy of 
Ifaiah againft this people was very fignally fulfilled : — 

But thefe two things (hall come to thee in a moment, in one 
day, the lofs of children and widowhood ; they (hall come upon 
thee in their perfeftion, for the multitude of thy forceries,. 
and for thp great abundance of thine enchantments.'* Ifaiaji, ^ 
xlvii. 9. — T. 

Bake their hread.'\ '■^TYiis anciently was the employment 
of the women, fee book vii. chap. 187. — T. 

» you 
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you lofe your time? if you be wile, depart. When 
" mules produce young you fhall take Baby- 
" Ion/' This was the fpeech of a Babylonian, not 
believing fuch a thing poflible. 

CLII. A whole year and feven montlis having 
been confumed before the place, Darius and his 
army began to be hopelefs with refped to the event. 
They had applied all the offenfive engines, and 
every ftratagcm, particularly thofe which Cyrus had 
before fuccefsfully ufed againft the Babylonians; 
but every attempt proved ineffectual, from the un- 
remitting vigilance of the befieged, 

CLIII. In the twentieth month of the fiege, the 
^pUowing remarkable prodigy happened to Zopyrus^ 

Mules province youftg.'\ — Upon this palTage M. Larcher re- 
marks, that mules but feldom engender. As I have never fcen nor 
heard of any well-authenticated account of fuch a circumftance^ 
I give the reader the following pafiage from Pennant, with fo me 
confidence of its being invariably the cafe, Neither mules, nor 
the fpurious offspring of any other animal, generate any farther: 
all ihefe produdlions may be looked upon as monllers; therefore, 
nature, to prefervc the original fpecies of animals entire and 
pure, wifely Hops, in inftances of deviation, the powers of pro- 
pagation." 

Wliat Theophraftus or Pliny may have aflerted, in contradic- 
tion to the above, will weigh but very little againft the unquali- 
fied aflcrtlon of fo able a naturalill as Mr. Pennant. The 
circumlhincc was ever confidercd as a prodigy, as appears from 
ihc following lincj of Juvenal: 

Egregium, fanftumque virum fi cerno, bimembri 
Hoc monllrum puero, vel miranti fub aratro 
Pifcibus invcniis et Ja:ta comparo mula.— T. 

Ion 
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fon of Megabyzus^ who was one of the feven that 
dethroned the Magus : one of the mules employed 
to carry his provifions produced a young" one i 
which, when it was firft told him, he difbelieved, 
and defired to fee it; forbidding thofe who had 
witnefTed the faft to difclofe it, he revolved it feri- 
oufly in his mind; and remembering the words 
of the Babylonian, who had faid the city fhould 
be taken when a mule brought forth, he from 
this conceived that Babylon was not impregna- 
ble. The faying itfelf, and the mule's having a 
young one, feemed to indicate fomething preter- 
natural. 

CLIV. Having fatisfied himfelf that Babylon 
might be taken, he went to Darius, and enquired 
if the capture of this city was of particular import- 
ance to him. Hearing that it really was, he began 
to think how he might have the honour of effedling 
it by himfelf ; for in Perfia there is no more certain 
road to greatnefs, than by the performance of illuf- 
trious aftions. He conceived there was no more 
probable means of obtaining his end, than firft to 
mutilate himfelf, and thus pafs over to the ene- 
my. He made no fcruple to wound himfelf beyond 
the power of being healed, for he cut off his nofe 
and his ears, and clipping his hair clofe, fo as to 
give it a mean appearance'^'*, he fcourged himfelf; 

and 

>7o <j'o gia;e it a mean appearance,] — I do not remember an in- 
ftance of the hair being cut ofr as a punilhment; it was fre- 
quently 

8 
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and in this condition prefented hioifclf before Da- 
rius. 

CLV. When the king beheld a man of his illuf- 
trious rank in lb deplorable a condition, he in- 
ftantly leaped in anger from his throne and afked 
who had dared to treat him with fuch barbarity ? 
Zopyrus made this reply, " No man. Sir, except 
" yourfelf, could have this power over my perfoa; 
I alone have thus disfigured my body, which I 
was prompted to do from vexation at beholding 
the Aflyrians thus mock us." — " Wretched man,'* 
anfwered the king, do you endeavour to difguife 
" the fhameful adion you have perpetrated under 
«^ an honourable name? Do you fuppofe that becaufe 
you have thus deformed yourfelf, the enemy will 
the fooner furrender ? I fear what yovi have done 
has been occafioned by fome dcfeft of your rea- 

quently done as e:cprcflive of mourning in the moft remote 
times ; ^nd it was one charafterillic mark of the fervilc condl- 
tipn. Sec Juvenal, fat. v. book i. 170, 

Omnia ferre 

Si potes ct debes pulfandum 'vertice rafo 
Prxbebis quandoque caput, nec dura tenebis 
Flagra pati, his epulis ct tali dignus amico. 

Leaped in anger from his throne,^ — This incident, with the 
various circumftances attending it, properly conftdercd, woul4 
farnilh an artift.with an excellent fubjcft for an hiftorical paint- 
ing — The city of Babylon at a diftance, the Perfian camp, 
the king's tent, himfelf and principal nobles in deep confulta- 
tion, with the fudden appearance of Zopyrus in the mutilated 
condition here defcribed, might furely be introduced and ar- 
ranged wiih the moft admirable eftcd. — T. 
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fon." Sir/' anfwered Zopyrus, if I had 
previoufly difclofed to you my intentions, you 

^ would have prevented their accomplifhment ; my 
prefent fituation is the relult of my own determi- 
nation only. If you do not fail me, Babylon is 
our own. 1 propofe to go, in the condition in 

\^ which you fee me, as a deferter to the Babyloni- 
ans : it is my hope to perfuade them that I have 
fufFered thefe cruelties from you, and that they 

" will, in confcquence, give me fome place of mi- 
litary truft. Do you, on the tenth day after my 
departure, detach to the gate of Semiramis a 
thoufand men of your army, whofe lofs will be of 
no confequence ; at an interval of feven days more 
fend to theNinian gates other two thoufand; <igain, 
after twenty days, let another party, to the number 
of four thoufand, be ordered to the Chaldean gates, 
but let none of thefe detachments have any wea- 

Tie gate of S:z>2!ra?;:Is.] — Mr, Bryant's remai-k on Ails 
word is too curious to be omitted: — 

Semiramis was an emblem, and the name was a compound, 
of Sama-Ramas, or Ramis : it fignified the divine token, the 
type of providence; and as a military enfign, it may witli fome 
latitude be interpreted the ftandard of the Moft High. It con- 
filled of the figure of a dove, which was probably encircled with 
the Iris, as thofe two emblems were often reprefented together. 
All who went under that ftandird, or who payed any deference 
to that emblem, were ftiled Semarim and Saniorim. One of the 
gates of Babylon was iHIed the gate of Semiramis, undoubtedly 
from having the facred emblem of Sama-Ram.as, or the dove, 
engraved by way of diitinAlon over it. Probably the lofty obe- 
lifk of Semiramif, me-iitioncd byDicdorus, was named from the 
lume hieroolyphic. 

" pons 
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« pons but their fwords 3 after this laft-mentloned 
period, let your whole army advance, and furround 
" the walls. At the Belidian and Ciflian gates be 
careful that Perfians are ftationed. I think that 
" the Babylonians, after witneffing my exploits in 
" the field, will entruft me with the keys of thofe 
^ gates. Doubt not but the Perfians, with my aid, 
will thea accomplifli the reft." 

CLVI. After giving thefe injun6t:ions, he pro- 
ceeded towards the gates ; and, to be confiftent in 
the character which he afilimed he frequently 
flopped to look behind him. The centinels on die 
watch-towers, oblerving this, ran down to the gate. 

The charaHcr tvhich be affiimefl,^ — Many circumftances in 
lilftoiy of Zopyrus refemble thole of Sinon in the -^neid. 

— — - Q^i fc ignotum venientibus ultro 
Hoc ipfum ut llrueret, Trojamque aperiret Achlvis, 
Obtulerat, fidens animi> aique in utrumque paratui 
Scu verfare dolos, feu ccrtx occumbcre morti. — 

Both tell a mlferable tale of injuries received froDi their country- 
men, and both affc^fl an c:vtraordinary zeal to diilingttilli them- 
fclves in the fervicc of their natural enemies. 

Sinon fays of himfclf 

Cui neque apud Danaos ufquam locus, k fuper ipfi 
Dardanida; infenfi panas cum fanguine pofcunt.— 

Again he fays, 

Fas mihi Graiorurp ficrata refolvcre jur^i 

Fas odilfc viios, atque omnia fcrre fub auras 

Si qua tegunt ; tencor pauix nec legibus ullij. T. 
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which, opening a little, they enquired who he was, 
and what he wanted ? When he told them his name 
was Zopyrus, and that he had deferted from the Per- 
fians, they conduced him before their magiftrates* 
He then began a miferable tale of the injuries he had 
fuffered from Darius, for no other reafon but that 
he had advifed him to withdraw his army, feeing 
HO likelihood of his taking the city. " And now,'* 
fays he, ^^ye men of Babylon, I come a friend 
to you, but a fatal enemy to Darius and his 
army. I am well acquainted with all his de- 
ligns, and his treatment of mc lliall not be un- 
" revenged." 

CLVII. When the Babylonians behekl a Perfian 
of fuch high ranlv deprived of his ears and his nofe, 
covered with wounds and blood, they entertained 
no doubts of his fmcerity, or of the friendlinefs of his 
intentions towards tiicm. They were prepared to 
accede to all that he defired; and on his requefting 
a military command, they gave it him without he- 
sitation. He then proceeded to the execution of 
what he had concerted with -Darius. On the tenth 
day, at the head of fome Babylonian troops, he made 
a fally from the town, and encountering the Pcr- 
fians, who had been ftationed for this purpofe by 
Darius, he put every one of them to death. The 
Babylonians, obferving that his aftions correfpond- 
ad with lias profelTions, were full of exultation, and 
were ready to yield him the moft implicit obedi- 
ence. A leqond time, at the head of a chofen de-* 

cachment 
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tachment of the befieged, he advanced from' tfirf 
town at the time appointed, and flew the two thoii^ 
fand foldiers of Darius. The joy of the citizens at 
this fecond exploit was fo extreme, that the name of 
Zopyrus refounded with praife from every tongue. 
The third time alfo, after the number of days agreed 
upon had pafTed, he led forth his troops, attacked 
and flaughtered the four thoufand. Zopyrus, after 
this, was every thing with the Babylonians, fo that 
they made him the commander of their army, and 
guardian of their walls. 

CLVIII. At the time appointed Darius ad- 
vanced with all his forces to the walls. The perfidy 
of Zopyrus then became apparent ; for as foon as 
the Babylonians mounted the wall to repel the Per- 
fian aflault, he immediately opened to his country- 
men what are called the Belidian and Cifiian gates; 
Thofe, Babylonians who faw this tranfacflion fled 
for refuge to the temple of Jupiter Belus; they who 
faw it not, continued in their ports, till the circum- 
ftance of their being betrayed became notorious to 
all 

CLiX. Thus was Babylon a fecond time taken. 
As foon as Darius became mafter of the place 

he 

Ma/Ier cf the place, \ — Plutarch informs us, in his Apoph- 
thegms, that Xerxes being inccnfcd ag.iinft the Babylonians for 
revolting, after having conquered them a f^.cond tipie forbad 

thcl^ 
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he teVclled the walls^ and took away the gates, nei- 
ther of which things Cyrus had done befor-e. Thre? 
thoufand of the moft diftinguifhed nobility he order- 
ed to be crucified; the reft were fuffered to continue 
Where they were. He took care alfo to provide thera 
tvith women, for the Babylonians, as we have before 
remarked, to prevent a famine had ftrangled their 
\vives. Darius ordered the neighbouring nations 
p fend females to Babylon, each being obliged to 
furnifli a ftipulated number. Thefe in all amount- 
ed to fifty thouland, from whom the Babylonians 
of the preleut day are defcended* 

CLX* With refpedl to the merit of Zopyrus^ 
in the opinion of Darius it was exceeded by no 
Perfian of any period, unlefs by Cyrus ; to him, 
indeed, he thought no one of his countrymen could 
poflibly be compared. It is affirmed of Darius, 
that he ufcd frequently to aflertj that he would 
rather Zopyrus had fuff^ered no injury, than have 
been mafter of twenty Babylons more. He reward- 
ed him magnificently ; every year he prefented him 
with the gifts deemed moft honourable in Perfia ; he 
made him alfo governor of Babylon for life, free from 

their carrying arms> and commanded them to employ their iimf 
in finging, mufic, and all kinds of diflipation, Sec. 

The J^abylonians did net revolt under Xerxes. Plutarch af- 
ligns to him a fa6l, which regards; Darius; however this may 
be, after the reduftiou of Babylon the Perfian monarchs fixed 
their refidence in three great cities ; the winter they pafTed at 
Babylon, the fummer at Media, doubtlefs at Ecbatane, and die 
greater part of the fpring at Sufa.— I^^/v/^vr.- 

Vol. II. N the 
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the payment of any tribute, and to thefc he added 
other marks of hberality. Megabyzus, who com- 
manded in j^lgypt agaiiift the Athenians and their 
allies, was a fon of this Zopyrus, which Mega- 
byzus had a fon named Zopyrus who de- 
ferted from the Perfians to the Athenians. 

A Jen rr^/neif Zopyrus.]— 'Zopyrus, fon of Megabyzus, and 
grandfon of the famous Zopyrus, revolted from Artaxerxes 
after the death of his father and mother, and advanced towards 
Athens, on account of the friendfhip which fubfilled betwixt his 
mother and the Athenians. He went by fea to Caunus, and com- 
manded the inhabitants to give up the place to the Athenians 
who were with him. The Caunians replied, that they were willing 
to furrender it to him, but they refufed to admit any Athenians. 
Upon this he mounted the wall; but a Caunian, named Alcidcs, 
knocked him on the head with a ftone. His grandmothw 
Ameftris afterwards crucified this Cauniau.— Larci'^n 
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BOOK IV, 

MELPOMENE, 
ft 

Chap, I. 

A R I U S, after the capture of 
Babylon, undertook an expedi- 
tion againft Scythia. Afia waa 
now both populous and rich, and 
he was dcfirous of avenging on 
the Scythians the injuries they 
Jiad formerly committed by entering Media, and de- 
feating thofe who oppofed them. During a period 
of twenty-eight years, the Scythians, as I have be- 
fore remarked, retained the fovereignty of the Upper 
Afia, entering into which, when in purfuit of the 
Cimmerians they expelled the Medes, its ancient 

poffeflbrs. 

I t:immenatrf.]'^Frorti this people came the proverb of Cim* 
merian darknefs. 

We reach'd old ocean's utmoft bounds. 
Where rocks cOTtroul his waves with cver-during mounds ; 

N z There 
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poflcfiTors. After this long abfence from their coun- 
tjy, the Scythians were defirous to return, but here 
as great a labour awaited them as they had experi- 
enced in their expedition into Media ; for the 
worhtn, deprived lb long of their hufbands, had 
cojinedcd themlelves w^ith their flaves, and they 
found a numerous body in arms ready to difpute 
their progrefs. 

There in a lonely land, and gloomy Cells, 
The dufliy nation ' f Cimmeria dwells. ^ 
The fun ne'er views th' uncomforuible ieata,. 
When radiant he advances or retreats. 
Unhappy rac: ! whom cndlefs night invades, 
Clouds the dull air, and wraps them round in fhadcj, 

Oi/]^. book xi. 

Of this proverb Animianus Marcelllnus makes a happy ufe, 
when ccnfuring the luxury and effeminacy of the Roman nobi- 
lity. «* If,'* fays he, (1 ufe the verfion of Mr. Gibbon) ** a 
fly ihould prefume to fettle in the filken folds of their gilded 
umbrellas, (hould a fun-bc;un penetrate through fome unguard- 
ed and imperceptible chink, they deplore their intolerable hard- 
fhips, and lament in affe<^ed language that tliey were not born 
in the land of the Cimmerians, the regions of eternal dark- 
»efs." 

Ovid alfo choofes the vicinity of Cimmeria as the propcrcft 
place for the palace of the god of fleep. 

Eft prope Cimmerios, longo fpclunca reccffu, 
Mons cavus, ignavi domus et penetralia Somni, 
Quo nunquam radiis oriens, mediulve, cadenfve 
Phabus adirc potcft, nebula: caligine mixtje 
Lxhalantur humo, dubixquc crepufcula lucis. 

The region alTigned to this people in ancient geography wai 
part of European Scythia, now called Little Tartnry.— 
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II. It is a cuftom with the Scythians to de-' 
prive all their (laves of fight ^ on account of the 
milk^^ which is their cuftomary drink: They have 

a pLirtU 

* Depriue all (heir Jlarues of fighiP[ — Barbarous as this conduct 
will appear to every humane reader, although praftlfed amongfl 
an uncivilized race of men, he will be far more fhocked when I 
remind him that in the moll refined period of the Rom:m em- 
pire thofe who were deemed the wifelt and moil virtuous of. 
mankind did not fcruple to ufe their flaves with yet ^nore atro-^ 
clous cruelty. It was cuftomary at Rome to expofe flaves who 
were fick, old, and ufelefs, to perifh miferably in an ifland of 
the Tyber. J^lutarch tells us, in his Life of Cato, that it -was his 
cuftom to fell his old llaves for any price, to get rid of the burden. 
They were employed, and frequently in chains, in the moft la- 
borious offices, and for trivial oiFcnccs, and not feldom on mere 
fufpicion, were made to expire under the moft horrid tortures 
that can b© imagined.— r. 

5 On account of the milk, '\ — Of this people Homer fpeajcs in 
the following lines. 

And where the far-fam'd Hippomolgian ftrays, 
Renown'd for juftice and for length of days. 
Thrice happy race, that, innocent of blood. 
From milk innoxious feek their fmiple food. — //. xili. 

Upon thi^ fubjedl Larcher giv^s the following pafTage from • 
Niebuhr:^ — 

" J'entendis et vis moi-meme, a Bafra, que lor(l]'un Arabs 
trait la femelle du bufle, un autre lui fourre la main et le bras 
jufqu'au coude, dans la vulva, parce qu'on pretend favoir par ' 
experience qu'etant chatouillee de la forte, elle donne plus de 
lait. Cette methode relTemble beaucoup a celle des Scythes." — 
We learn, from fome lines of Antiphanes, preferved in Athcnajus, 
that the Scythians gave this milk to their children as foon as 
they were born. 

d^kCbh^QOLCiv iWTTuv ttj 'rf^i/i^v yxXa, 

N 3 D(j. 
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a particular kind of bone, fliaped like a flute : this 
is applied to the private parts of a mare, and blown 
into from the mouth. It is one man's office to. 
ljlo,w, another's to milk the mare. Their idea is, 
that the veins of the animal being thus inflated, 
the dugs are proportionably filled. "When the milk 
is thus obtained, they place it in deep wooden 
veflels, and the flavcs are direfted to keep it in 
continual agitation. Of this that which remains 
at top ♦ is moil efl:eemed, what fubfides is of in- 
ferior value. This it is which induces the Scy- 
thians to deprive all their captives of fight, for they 
do not cultivate the ground, but lead a paftoral 
life^ 

l\h 

^ Do not thofc Scythians appear to you remarkably wife who 
give to their children, as foon as ever they are born, the milk of 
marcs and cows — T. 

♦ Rem^tins at the Is it not furprifing, aflts M. Larcher 

In this place, that neither the Greeks nor the Latins had any 
term in their language to exprcfs cream f 

Butter alfo was unknown to the Greeks and Romans till a 
Ute period. Pliny fpeaks of it as a common article of food 
among barbarous nations, and ufcd by them as an unftion. 
The very name of butter (jStfrr^oy) which fignifies chcefe, or 
coagulum of cows milk, implies an imperfeft notion of the 
thing. It is clear that Herodotus here defcribes the making of 
butter, though he knew no name for the produd^. Pliny re- 
jnarks, that the barbarous nations were as peculiar in neglefting 
. chcefe, as in making butter. Spuma ladisy which that author 
iifc3 in defcribing what butter is, feems a very proper phrafe 
for cieam. Butter is often mentioned in Scripture ; fee Har- 
merVs curious account^ of the modes of making it in the Eallj 
vol. i. and iii. — 7'. 

5 Lead a pajhral li/c.'] — The influence of food or climate, 

which 
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III. From the union of thefe flaves with th? 
Scythian women, a numerous progeny was born, 
who, when informed of their origin, readily ad- 
vanced to oppofe thofe who were returning from 
Media. Their firft exertion was to interfeft the 
country by a large and deep trench, which extended 
from the mountains of Tauris to the Palus Mcxotis. 
They then encamped oppofite to the Scythi- 
ans endeavouring to tffctt their paflage. Vari- 
ous engagements enfued, in which the Scythians 
obtained no advantage. " My countrymen," at 
length one of them exclaimed, ^^what are wc 

doing ? In this conteft with our flaves, every 

" aftion diminiflies our number, and by killing 
thofe who oppofe us, the value of viftory de- 
creafes : let us throw afide our darts and our 

" arrows, and rufli upon them only wkh the whips 
which we ufe for our horfes. Whilft they fee 
us with arms, they think themfelves our equals 

" in birth and importance 5 but as foon as they 
fliall perceive the whip in our hands, they will be 

" impreffed with the fenfe of their fervile condition, 

" and refifl: no longer.'* 

IV. The Scythians approved the advice s their 

which in a more improved ftatc of fociety is fufpenJed or fub- 
dued by fo many moral caufes, moft powerfully contributes to 
form and to maintain the national charafter of barbarians. In 
every age the immenfe plains of Scythia or Tartary have beea 
inhabited by vagrant tribes of hunters and Ihepherds, whofe in- 
iolence refufes to cultivate the earth, and whofe reftlefs fpirit 
^ifdain^ the coufinement of a fedentary life. — Gibbon. 

^ ^ opponents 
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opponents forgot their former exertions, and fled ! 
fo did the Scythians obt.iin the Ibvcreignty of Afia; 
and thus, ^fter having been expellecTby the Medes, 
they returned to their country. From the above 
motives Darius, eager for revenge^ prepared to lead 
an army againfl: them. 

V. Of their country the Scythians affirm that it 
was of all others the lad formed ^ and in this man- 
ner : — When this region was in its original and defart 
ftate, the firft inhabitant was named Targitaus, a 
fon, as they fay (but which to me feems incredible) 
of Jupiter, by a daughter of the Boryfthenes. This 
Targitaus had three fon?;, Lipoxais, Arpoxais, and 
laftly Colaxais, Whilfl: they poffelfed tlie country 
there fell from heaven into the Scythian diftrid a 
plough, a yoke, an ax, and a goblet, all of gold. 
The eideft of the broUiers was the firft who faw 
them; who running to take them, was burnt by the. 
gold. On his retiring, the fecond brother ap- 
proached, ajid was burnt alfo. When thefe two 
had been repelled by the burning gold, laft of all 
theyoungcll brother advanced ; upon him the gol4 
had no effect, and he carried it to his houfe. The 
^wo elder brothers, obferving what had happened, 
refigned all authority to the youngcft. 

VI. From Lipoxais thofe Scythians were dcfcended 
who are termed the Auchatte ; from Arpoxais, the 
iecond brother, thofe who are called the Catiari and 

• laft /orW.]— Juain Informs us, that the Scythians pre- 
tended to be more ancient than the ^Egyptians 

the 
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the Trafpies; from the youngeft, who was king, cam^' 
the Paralat^^ Generally fpeaking, thefe people 
are named Scoloti, from a furname of their king, 
but the Greeks call them Scythians, 

VII. This is the account which the Scythians 
give of their origin ; and they add, that from their 
firft king Targitaus, to the invafion of their country 
by Darius, is a period of a thoufand years, and no 
more. The facred gojd is preferyed by their kings 
with the greateft care ; it is every year carried 
with great folemnity to every part of the kingdom, 
and upon this occafion there are facrifices, with 
much pomp, at which the prince prefidcs. They 
have a tradition, that if the perfon in whofe cuftody 
this gold remains fleeps in the open air during 
the time of their annual feftival, he dies before the 
end of the year; as much land is the refore> given 
him,^ as he can pafs ovei^ on horfeback in the 
courfe of a day As this region is extenfive, king 

Colaxais 

^ Paralaf/e^l-^TWis paflage will be involved In much per- 
plexity, unlefs for Tuq pcc<TiXriot(; be read tov ^ao-tA-^o?. — 7'. 

* As much land is then/ore given him,] — 1 his is, beyond 
doubt, a very perplexed and difficult paflagc ; and all that the 
ciiferent annotators have done has been to intimate their conr 
jeftures. I have followed that which to my judgment feemed 
the happieft. — 7". 

^ On horfeback in the courfe of a /r/^7v.]— Larcher adduces, from 
Pliny, Ovid, and Seneca, the three following paflages, to prove 
that anciently this was the n-;ode of rewarding merit: 

Dona ampliflima imperatoruni et fortium civium quantum quia 
^no die plurimum circumaraviiTet. — ^Pliny. 

This 
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Colaxais divided the tountry into three parts, whidi 
he gave to three fons, making that portion the 
krgeft in which the gold was depofited. As to 
the diftrid which lays farther to the north, and 
beyond the extreme inhabitants of the conn- 
fry, they fay that it neither cart be pafled, nor 
yet difcerned with the eye, on account of the 
feathers which are continually falling : with 
thefe both the earth and the air are fo filled, as ef- 
fedually to obftrud the view* 

VIII. Such is the manner in wliich the Scy- 
thians delcribe themfelves and the country beyond 
them. The Greeks* who inhabit Pontus I'peak 
of both as follows : Hercules, when he was driving 
away die heifers of Geryon", came to diis region, 

now 

This from Ovid is more pertinent t 

At proceres ■ 

Runs honorati tantum tibi Cipe dedere 
Qnantum depreflb fubjcflis bobus aratro 
Complcdli pofies ad finem folis ab ortu.— • 

Sec alfo Seneca: — 

Illi ob virtutem et bene geflam rempublicam tantum agri de- 
cernerctur, quantum arando uno die circuire potuiiTet. 

On account of the feathers,^ — It muft immediately occur tp 
the reader that thefc feathers can be nothing elfe but fnow. 
—7'. 

11 GeryonJ] — To this perfonage the poets afligned three heads 
and three bodies. Ilcfiod calls him rpixEOaAcv and Euri^de^ 
tftjTrmaToy. St-e alfo Horace : — 

Qui ter amplum 
Geryonem, Tityonique trilli 
Compcfcit unda.— 
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now inhabited by the Scythians, but which then 
was a defert. This Geryon lived beyond Pontiis, 
in an ifland which the Greeks call Erythia, near 
(jades, which is fituate in the ocean, and beyond 
the columns of Hercules, The ocean, they fay, com- 
mencing at the eaft, flows round all the earth '''i 
this, however, they affirm without proving it. 
Hercules coming from thence, arrived at this coun- 
try, now called Scythia, where, finding himfelf 
overtaken by a fevere ftorm, and being exceedingly 
cold, he wrapped himfelf up in his lion's fkin, and 
went to fleep. They add, that his mares, which he 
had detached from his chariot to feed, by fome 
divine interpofition difappeared during his fleep. 

IX. As foon as he awoke, he wandered over all 

Virgil calls him Tergeminus ; but the minuteft defcription is 
found in Silius Italicus, the moft fatisfaftory in Palaephatus de 
incredibilibus : — 

Quails Atlantiaco memoratur litore quondam 
Monftrum Geryones immane tricorporis irae, 
Cui tres in pggna dextrae varia arma gerebant 
Una ignes facvos, aft altera pone fagittas 
Fundebat, valldam torquebat tertia cornum, 
Atque uno diverfa dabat tria vulnera nifu. — 

Pujiic^ Bell 13. zoo. 

Palxphatus, fays he, lived at Tricarenia; and that, being 
called the Tricarenian Geryon, he was afterwards faid to have 
had three heads. — T. 

FIg-ivs round the earth, '\ — Upon this paflage the following 
remark occurs in Stillingfleet's Origin. Sacr. book i. c. 4.— 

It cannot be denied but a great deal of ufeful hiftory may be 
fetched out of Herodotus ; yet who can excufe his ignorance, 
when he not only denies there is an ocean compaffing the land, 
bqt condemns the geographers for aiTerting it ? 

the 
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the country in fearch of his mares, rill at length he 
came to the difldifl which is called Hyl^ea: there in 
2 .cave he discovered a female of moft unnatural ap- 
tjearance, refembling a woman as far as tlie thighs, 
but whoic lower parts were like a ferpent Her- 
cules beheld her with allonifhment, but he was not 
deterred fl*om afking' her whether fhe had feen his 
mares ? She made anfwer, that they were in her cufto- 
dy; fhc rcfufed, however, to reftore them, but upon 
condition of his cohabiting with her. The terms pro- 
pofed induced Hercules to confent ; but flie ftill de- 
ferred reftoring his mares, from the wilh of retaining 
him longer- with her, whilll Hercules was equally 
anxious to obtain them and depart. After a while 
flie reftoied them with thefe words: "Your mares, 
" which wandered here, 1 have preferved; you have 
paid what was due to my care, I liave conceived 
by you diree fons; I wifli you to lay how I fliail dif- 
* pofeof them hereafter; whether 1 lhall detain them^ 
here, where I am the fole fovereign, or whether I 
iliall fend them to you." The reply of Hercules 
was to this cKe^fl : " As foon as they fliall be grown 
up to man's eftate, obfcrve this, and you cannot 
err ; wliichevcr of them you fliall fee bend this 
" bow, and wear this belt as 1 do, him detain in this 

" country ; 

Liie a/erfieni.] — M. Pelloutler calls this monfter a fyren^ 
but Homer reprefcnts the Syrens as very lovely women. 

Diodorus Siculus fpeaks alfo of this monftcr, defcribing it 
like Herodotus, He makes her the miftrefs of Jupiter, by 
whom llie had Scythes, who gave his name to the nation.— 

M Ji/j It was afiigncd Hercules as oiie of his labours 

by 
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^ countiy : the others, who fhall not be able to 
^ cio this, you may lend away. By minding what 
I fay you will have pleaiiire yourfeif, and will 
^ iafisfy my wilhes." 

X. Having faid this, Hercules took one of hi» 
bows, for thus far he had carried two, and jfhewing 
her alio his belt, at the end of which a golden cup wa$ 
fufpended, he gave her them and departed. . 
(b.on as the boys of whom fhe was delivered grew 
up, fhe called the eldeft Agathyrfus, the fecond 
.Geionus, and the youngeft Scytha. She remem- 
bered alfo the injunctions fhe had received; and 
two of her Ions, Agathyrfus and Geionus, who 
were incompetent to the trial which was propofed^ 
.were lent away by their mother from this country* 
Scytha the youngeft was fuccefsful in his exertions^ 
and remained. From this Scytha, the Ibn of Her- 
cules, the Scythian monarchs are defcendcd; and 
from the golden cup the Scythians to this day have 
a cup at the end of their belts* 

XI. This is the flory which the Greek inhabi- 

by puryllheus, to whom he was fubjeft, to deprive HippQlytf> 
queen of the Amazons, of her belt. Aufonius, in the infcrlp- 
tion which he probably wrote for fome ancient relievo, men- 
tions it as the fixth labour. 

Threi'ciam fexto fpoliavit Amazona baltheo. 
This labour is alfo mentioned thus by Martial : ^ 

Peltatam Scythico difcinxit Amazona nodo. 

Whether Herodotus means to fpeak of this belt I pretend not 
to determine. — T. 

tantf 
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tants of Pontus relate ; but there is alfo another^ t6 
which I am more inclined to affent: — The Scythiart. 
Nomades of Afia, having been haraffed by the 
Maflfaget^ in war, pafled the Ara?ds, and fettled 
in Cimmeria; for it is to be obferved, that the 
country now poflefled by the Scythians belonged 
formerly to the Cimmerians. This people, wheri 
attacked by the Scythians, deliberated what it was 
moft advifcable to do againft the inroad of fo vaft 
a multitude. Their fentiments were divided; 
both were violent, but that of the kings appear* 
preferable. The people were of opinion, that it 
would be better not to hazard an engagement, but 
to retreat in fecurity j the kings were at all events 
for refifting the enemy. Neither party would re- 
cede from their opinions, the people and the princes 
mutually refufing to yield ; the people wiflied to 
retire before the invaders, the princes determined 
rather to die where they were, reflefting upon what 
they had enjoyed before, and alarmed by the fears 
of future calamities. From verbal difputes they 
foon came to aftual engagement, and they happened 
to be nearly equal in number. All thofe who pe- 
rifhed by the hands of their countrymen were 
buried by the Cimmerians near the river Tyre, 
where their monuments may ftill be fcen. The 
furvivors fled from their country, which in its aban- 
doned ftate was fcized and occupied by the Scy^ 
thians. 

XII. There are ftill to be found in Scythia walls 
and bridges which arc termed Cimmerian; the 

friipe 
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fame name is alfo given to a whole diftrift, as 
well as to a narrow fea. It is certain that when 
the Cimmerians were expelled their country by the 
Scythians, they fled to the Afiatic Cherfonefe, where 
the Greek city of Sinope'^ is at prefent fituated*-^ 
It is alfo apparent, that whilft: engaged in the pur- 
fuit, the Scythians deviated from their proper courfe, 
and entered Media. The Cimmerians in their 
flight kept uniformly by the fea coaft; but the Scy-- 
thians, having Mount Caucafus to their right, con- 
tinued the purfuit, till by following an inland direc-* 
tion they entered Media, 

XIII. There is ftUl another account,, which has 
obtained credit both with the Greeks and barba- 
rians. Arilleas *^ the poet, a native of Proconnefus, 

and 

Siftope,^ — ^There were various 'Opinions ^mongfi: the an-r 
e'lents concerning this city. Some faid it was built by an Ama^ 
zon fo called; others affirm it was founded by the Milefian^'j 
Strabo calls it the mail illuflrious city of Pontus. It is thus 
mentioned by Valerius Flaccus, an author not fo much read a? 
ke deferves, 

AfTyrios complexa finus flat opima Sincpe 
Nympha prius, blandofque Jovis quae luferat ignes^ 
Ccelicplis immota procis. 
Therp was alfo a celebrated courtefan of this name, fron| ^ 
whom Sinopiffare became a proverb for being very lafcivious. 

The m'odern name of the place is Sinub, and it ilands at the 
mouth of a river called Sinope. — T,. 

*^ Arifleas,'\ — This perfon is mentioned alfo by Pliny an4 
Aulus G.ellius ; it is probable that he lived in the time of Cyru§ 
and Crocfus. Longinus has preferved fix of his verfes ; fee 
chap. 10, of which he remarks^ that they are rather florid than 

fublime. 
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and fon of Cauftrobius, relates, that under the in- 
fluence of Apollo he came to the Ilfedones, that 
beyond this people he found the Arimafpi'^, a nation 
who have but one eye ; farther on the Gryphins 
the guardians of the gold and beyond thefe the 
Hyperboreans'^, who poflefs the whole counii-y 

quite 

fubllme. Tzetzes has preferved fix more. The account given, 
of him by Herodotus is far from fatisfkflory. 

^^ri/ftajp i\]^Thc Arimafpians were Hyperborean Cyclo- 
pean^, and had temples named Charis or Charilia, in tlie top of 
which were preferved a perpetual fire. They were of the fame 
family as thofe of Sicily, and had the fame rites, and particular- 
ly worftiipped the Ophite deity under the name of Opi^. Arif^ 
teas Proconnefius wrote their hirtory, and among other thing§ 
mentioned that they had but one eye> which was placed in theif 
graceful forehcnd. How could the front of a Cyclopean, one 
of the mpil hideous monllers that ever poetic fancy framed, ba 
fiyled graceful ? The whole is a miftake of terms, and what this 
writer had mifapplied related to Charis a tower, and the eye 
was a cafement in the top of the edifice, where t light and fira 
were kept up. — Brja/tt. 

Thus the Gryphins* 
Thofe dumb and ravenous dogs of Jove, avoid 
The Arimafpian troops, whole frowning foreheads 
Glare with one blazing eye : along the banlts 
"Where Pluto rolls his ttreams of gold, they rein 
Their foaming fteeds. 

Prcmatheus VinJIus, ^^fihy. Potter^ s Travjlat 'mu 

Paiifanias tell us, that the Gryphins are reprefented by Arif- 
teas as monllcrs refembling lions, with the beaks and wings of 
eagles. Py the way, Dion\ fius of Halicarnnfius is of opinion 
that no fuch poem as this of Ariiieas ever exllled.^T". 

*9 HyperhQrcansS\'^"\\ic ancients do not nppcar to have had n 
any precife ideai of the countr)- of tins people. I^he Hyperbo* 
S rcan 
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quite to the fea, and that all thefe nations, except 
the Hyperboreans, are continually engaged in war 
with their neighbours. Of thefe hoftilities the Ari- 
mafpians were the firft authors, for that they drove 
out the Iffedones, the Ifledones the Scythians : the 
Scythians connpelled the Cimmerians, who pofleffed 
the country towards the fouth, to abandon their na- 
tive land. Thus it appears, that the narrative of 
Arifteas differs alfo from that of the Scythians. 

XIV. Of what country the relater of the above 
account was, we have already feen ; but I ought 
not to omit what I have heard of this perfonage, 
both at Proconnefus and Cyzicus It is faid of 
this Arifteas, that he was of one of the beft families 
of his country, and that he died in the workfhop of 
a fuller, into which he had accidentally gone. The 
fuller immediately fecured his fhop, and went to in- 

rean mountains are alfo frequently mentioned, which, as ap- 
pears from Virgil, were the fame as the Ryphean: 

Talis Hypcrboreo feptem fubjefta trioni 
Gens effVc^na virum Rhipaeo tunditur Euro 
Et pecudum fulvis velatur corpora fatis. 7\ 
C^z/V/w.]— This was one of the moll flourifliing cities of 

Myfia, fituate in a fmall ifland of the , Propontis, and built by 

the Milefians. It is thus mentioned by Ovid: 

Inde Propontlacis hsrentem Cyzicon oris 
Cyzicon ^monicc nobile gentis opus. 

The people of this place were rem.arkable for their efFemi- 
nacy and cowardice, whence tindura Cyzicena 'became prover- 
bial for any daftardly c'bara^ler. It has now become a penin- 
fula, by the filling up of the fmall. channel by which it was di- 
vided from the continent. ^ — T. 

Vol. 11. O fornm 
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form the relations of the deceafed of what had hap- 
pened. The report having circulated through the 
city, that Arifteas was dead, there came a man of 
Cyzicus, of the city of Artaces, who affirmed that 
this aflertion was falfe, for that he had met Arifteas 
going to Cyzicus", and had fpoken with him. In 
confcquence of his pofitive aflertions, the friends of 
Arifteas haftened to the fuller's fhop with every 
riling which was neccffary for his funeral, but when 
they came there, no Arifteas was to be found, alive 
or dead. Seven years afterwards it is faid that he 
re-appeared at Proconnefus, and compoled tliofe 
verfcs which the Greeks call Arimafpian, after 
which he vanifhed a fecond time, 

XV. This is the manner in which thefe cities 
^eak of Arifteas : but I am about to relate a cir- 
cumftance which to my own knowledge happened 
to the Metapontines of Italy, three hundred and 
forty years after Arifteas had a fecond time difap- 
peared, according to my conjecture, as it agrees 
with what I heard at Proconnefus and Metapon- 
tus. The inhabitants of this latter place affirm, 
that Arifteas having appeared in their city, direifled 
them to conftruft an altar to Apollo, and near it a 

*' Goirrg to Cjzicus.] — Upon this ftory Larchcr remarks, that 
there arc innumerable others like it, both among the ancients 
and moderns. A very ridiculous one is related by Plutarch, in 
his Life o( Romulus : — A man named Cleomedes, feeing him- 
felf purfucd, jumped into a great cheil, which clofed upon him : 
after many incffedlual attempts to open it, they broke it in 
pieces, but nQ Cleomedes was to be found, alive or dead.—?". 

ftatue 
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ftatue to Arifteas of Proconnefus. He told them 
that they were ttie only people of Italy whom 
Apollo had ever honoured by his prefence, and that 
he himfelf had attended the god under the form of 
a crow : having faid this he difappeared. The 
Metapontines relate, that in confequence of' this 
they fent to Delphi, to enquire what that unnatu- 
ral appearance might mean ; the Pythian told them 
in reply, to perform what had been direfted, for 
that they would find their obedience rewarded ; 
thty obeyed accordingly, and there now (lands near 
the ftatue of Apollo himfelf, another bearing the 
name of Arifteas : it is placed in the public fquare 
of ;he city, furrounded with laurels. 

XVI. Thus much of Arifteas. — No certain 
knowledge is to be obtained of the places which 
lie remotely beyond the country of which I before 
fpake : on this fubjedl I could not meet with any per- 
fon able to fpeak from his own knowledge. Arifteas 
above-mentioned confeffes, in the poem which he 
WTOte, that he did not penetrate beyond the Ifle- 

^* Under the form of a rr^?af.] —Pliny relates this fomewhat 
difFerently. He fays, it was the loui of Arifteas, which having 
left his body appeared in the form of a crow. His words are 
thefe : Arille;^ etlam vifam evolantem ex ore in Proconnefo, 
corvi effigie magna quae fequitur fabulofuate.— L^rry&^r. 

The crow was facred to Apollo, as appears from ^>5Kan de 
Animalibus, book vli. i8. We learn alfo from Scaliger, in his 
Notes on Manilius, that a crow fitting on a tripod was f6und on 
feme ancient coins, to which Statius alfo alludes in the following 
line : 

Non comes obfcurus tripodum. 9". 

O 2 dones i 
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doncs ; and that what he related of the countries 
more remote he learned of the Iflfedones themfelves. 
For my own part, all the intelligence which the 
moft afiiduous refearches, and the greateft attention 
to authenticity have been able to procure, fliall be 
faithfully related. 

K XVII. As we advance from the port of the 

Boryfthenites, which is unqueftionably the centre of 
all the maritime parts of Scythia, the firft people 
who are met with are the Callipid;^ '\ who are 
Greek Scythians : beyond thefe is another nation, 
called the Halizones Thefe two people in ge- 
neral obfen^e the cuftoms of the Scythians, except 
that for food they fow corn, onions, garlick, lentils, 
and millet. Beyond the Halizones dwell fome 
UTK^^'^-^ Scythi an hufbandmen , who fow corn not to eat, but 
^^JUt^^^'iox fale. Still more remote are the Neuri whofe 
^ country towards the north, as far as I have been 

able to learn, is totally uninhabited. All thefe na- 
tions dwell near the river Hypanis, to the weft of 
the Boryfthenes. 

XVIII. Having crofled the Boryfthenes, the firft 

CaWpiJa,'] — Solinus calls thefe people Callipodes. — T. 

Hali^o'ies,^ — So called bccaufe furrounded on all fides by 
the fea, as tiie word itrdf obvioufly tellifies. — T. 

Neuri.^ — Mela, book ii. i, fiiys of this people, that they 
had the power of transforming theinfclves into wolves, and re- 
fuming their former fhape at plcafurc. — Neuris ftatum fingulis 
tempui> eft, quo fi velint in lupos, iiei uiniiue in cos qui fuerc 
mutentur.— 7. 

country 
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country towards the iea is Hylasa, contiguous to 
which are fome Scythian hufbandmen, who call 
themfelves Olbiopolitse, but who, by the Greeks 
living near the Hypanis, are called Boryfthenites 
The country poflTefled by thefe Scythians towards 
the call is the fpace of a three days journey, as far 
as the river Panticapes ; to the north, their lands ex- 
tend to the amount of an eleven days voyage along 
the Boryfthenes. The fpace beyond this is a vaft 
inhofpitable defert; and remoter ftill are the Andro- 
phagi, or men-eaters, a feparate nation, and by no 
means Scythian. As we pafs farther from thefe, 
the country is altogether defert, not containing, to 
our knowledge, any inhabitants. 

XIX. To the eaft of thefe Scythians, who are 
hufbandmen, and beyond the river Panticapes, are 
the Scythian Nomades or fhepherds, who are totally 
unacquainted with agriculture : except Hylaea, all 
this country is naked of trees. Thefe Nomades 
inhabit a diftrid to the extent of a fourteen 
days journey towards the eaft, as far as the river 
Gerrhus, 

XX. Beyond the Gerrhus is fituate what is term- 
ed the royal province of Scythia, poffelTed by the 
more numerous part and the nobleft of the Scy- 
thians, who confider all the reft of their countrymen 

Bory/benites.']^Thck people are called by Proper tius the 
Boryfthenidse : 

Gloria ad hybernos lata Boryfthenidas. 7*. 

O 3 « 
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as their flaves. From the fouth they extend to 
Tauris, and from the eaft . as far as the trench 
which was funk by the d^fcendants of the blinded 
flaves, and again as far as the port of the Palus 
Moeotis, called Chemni, and indeed many of them 
are fpread as far as the Tanais. Beyond thefe, to 
the north, live the Melanchlseni, another nation 
who are not Scythians. Beyond the Melanchljeni 
the lands are low and marfhy, and as we believe 
entirely uninhabited, 

XXI. Beyond the Tanais the region of Scythia 
terminates, and the firft nation we meet with are 
the Sauromata^, who, commencing at the remote 
parts of the Palus Moeotis, inhabit a fpace to the 
north, equal to a fifteen days journey ; the country 
is totally deftitute of trees, both wild and cultivated. 
Beyond thefe are the Budini^ who are hufbandmen, 
and in whofe country trees are found in great 
abundance, 

XXIL To the north, beyond the Budini, is an 
immenfe defert of an eight days journey; pafTing 
which to the eaft are the ThyfTaget^e, a fingular 
but populous nation, who fupport themfelves by 
hunting. Contiguous to thefe, in the fame region, are 
a people called lyrcae ; they alfo live by the chace, 

which 

*^ Iyrc^,]~li is in vain that Meffieurs Falconnet and Mal- 
let are defirous of reading here Tv^xoy, the Turks, the fame as 
it occurs in Pomponius Mela; it would be better, with Pintianus, 

to 
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which they thus purfue : — Having afcended the tops 
of the trees, which every where abound, they watch 
for their prey. Each man has a horfe, inftrufted to 
lie clofe to the ground, that it may not be feen ; 
they have each alfo a dog. As foon as the man from 
the tree difcovers his game, he wounds it with an 
arrow, then mounting his horfe he purfues it, fol- 
lowed by his dog. Advancing from this people 
ftill nearer to the eaft, we again meet with Scyjthi- 
ans, who having feceded from the Royal Scythians, 
cftabliflied themfelves here. 

XXIII. As far as thefe Scythians the whole coun- 
try is flat, and the foil excellent ; beyond them it 
becomes barren and ftony. After travelling over a 
confiderable fpace, a people are found living at the 
foot of fome lofty mountains, who, both male and 
female, are faid to be bald from their birth, having 
large chins, and noftrils like the ape fpecies. They 
have a language -of their own, but their drefs is 
Scythian they live chiefly upon the produce of 
a, trefe ^ which is called the ponticus, it is as large 
as a ftg,. and has a kernel not unlike a bean : when 
it is ripe they prefs it through a cloth, it produces 
a thick black liquor which they call afchy, this 
they drink, mixing it with milk ; the groflfer part* 
which remain they form into balls and eat. They 
have biTt few cattle, from the want of proper paft:u- 
rage. Each man dwells under his tree; this 

to correft the text of the geographer by that of Herodotus. 
Pliny alfo joins this people with the Thyffagetae. — Larcber. 

O 4 during 
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during the winter they cover with a thick white 
cloth, which in the fummer is removed 5 they live 
unmolefted by any one, being confidered as facred, 
and having annongft them no offenfive weapon. 
Their neighbours apply to them for decifion in 
matters of private controverfyj and whoever feeks 
an afylum amongft them is fecure from injury. 
They are called the Argippaei 

XXIV. As far as thefe people who are bald, the 
knowledge of the countiy and intermediate nations 
is clear and fatisfaflory ^ it may he obtained from 
the Scythiaiis, who have frequent communication 
with them, from the Greeks of the port on the 
Borydhencs, and from many odier places of trade on 
the Euxine. As thcfe nations have feven different 
languages, the Scythians who communicate with 
them have occafion for as many interpreters. 

XXV. Beyond thefe Argipp^ci, no certain in- 
telligence is to be had, a chain of lofty and inac- 
ceffible mountains precluding all difcovery. The 
people who are bald affert, what I can by no 
means believe, that thefe mountains are inhabited 

j4rgippcri,'\ — Thtfc people are fnid to have derived their 
name from the white horfcs with which their country abounded. 
The Tartars of the prefent dny are faid to hold white horfes in 
great elUmation; how much they were elleemed in ancient 
times, appears from various pafl'ages of different writers, vyho 
believed that they excelled in fwiftnefs all horfes of a different 
colour. 

Qui candore nives anteirent, curfibus auras, T. 

by 
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by men, who in their lower parts refemble a goat; 
and that beyond thefe are a race who fleep away 
fix months of the year : neither does this feem at all 
more probable. To the eaft df the Argippsei it is be- 
yond all doubt that the country is poffeffed by the 
Iffedones; but beyond them to the north neither 
the IfTedones nor the Argippasi know any thing 
more than I have already related. 

XXVI. The Ifledones have thefe among other 
cuftoms : — As often as any one lofes his father, his 
relations feverally provide fome cattle thefe they 
kill, and having cut them in pieces, they difmem- 
ber alfo the body of the deceafed, and, mixing the 
whole together, feaft upon it ; the head alone is 
preferved, from this they carefully remove the hair, 
and cleanfing it thoroughly fet it in gold : it is 
afterwards efteemed facred, and produced in their 
folemn annual facrifices. Every man obferves the 
above rites in honour of his father, as the Greeks 
do theirs in memory of the dead In other re- 

fpefts 

*5 Setitingotd,'] — We learn from Livy, that the Bon, a people 
of Gaul, did exactly the fame with refpedl to the fculls of their 
enemies. — Furgato inde capite ut mos iis eft, calvam auro ca^la- 
vere: idque facrum vas iis erat, quo folemnibus libarent. — See 
Li^yy chap. xxiv. book 23. 

In ??iemory of the ^i?^^.]— The Greeks had annlverfary days 
in remembrance of departed friends. Thefe were indifferently 
termed NejixEcrta, as being folemnized on the feftival of Nemefis, 
n^ocicc, and Tencix. This latter word feems to intimate that thefe 
were feafts inftituted to commemorate the birth-days ; but thefe, 
it appears, were obferved by furviving relations and friends upoa 

^ th« 
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fpefts it is faid that they venerate the principles 
of juftice ; and that tlieir females enjoy equal au- 
thority with the men. 

XXVII. The Ifledones themfelves affirm, that 
the country beyond them is inhabited by a race of 
men who have but one eye, and by Gryphins who 

are 

the anniverfary of a perfon's death. Amongft many other cuf- 
toms which dillinguifhed thefe rcrs^ria, feme were remarkable 
for their limplicity and elegance. They ftrcwed flowers on the 
tomb, they encircled it \vith myrtle, they placed locks of their 
hair upon it, they tenderly invoked the names of thofe departed, 
and laftly they poured fweet ointments upon the grave. 

Thefe obfervances, with little variation, took place both in 
Greece and Rome.— See the beautiful Ode of Anacreon : 
Ti ct ii% Xi6oy /Av^t^civ 

Mv^iaov, ^oJoi; at K^a.TO$ 

Thus rendered by Cov/ley : 

Why do we pr:.cious ointments (howV, 
Noble wines why do we pour. 
Beauteous flowers why do we fpread 
Upon the monuments of the dead ? 
Nothing they but duft can (hew. 
Or bones thai hallen to be fo; 
Crown me with rofes whilft I live. 

Sec alfo the much-admired apollrophe addreflTed by Virgil to 
the memory of Marcellus : 

Heu miferande pucr, fi qua fata afpera rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris : manibus date lilia plenis, 
Purpureos fpargam flores, animamque nepotis 
His faltem accumulcm donis, T. 

See 
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are guardians of the gold. — Such is the informa- 
tion which the Scythians have from the Ifledones, 
and we from the Scythians ; in the Scythian tongue 
they are called Arimafpians, from Arima, the Scy- 
thian word for one, and Ipu, an eye. 

■ XXVIII. Through all the region of which we 
have been fpeaking, the winter feafon, which conti- 
nues for eight months, is intolerably fevere and 
cold. At this time if water be poured upon the 
ground, unlefs it be near a fire, it will not make 
clay. The fea itfelf and all the Cimmerian Bof- 
phorus, is congealed ; and the Scythians who live 
within the trench before mentioned make hoftile 
incurfions upon the ice, and penetrate with their 
waggons as far as India. During eight months the 
climate is thus fevere, and the remaining four are 
fufficiently cold. In this region the winter is by no 

5* Tbe fea u/e//,]—The Greeks, who had no knowledge of 
this country, were of opinion that the fea could not be congeal- 
ed; they confeqiiently conlidered this paffage of Herodotus 
as fabulous. The moderns, who are better acquainted with the 
regions of the north, well know that Herodotus was right. — 
Larc/jer. 

Upon this fubjedl the following whimfical paffage occurs in 
Macrobius. — Nam quod Herodotus hiftoriarum fcriptor, contra 
omnium ferme qui hsec quasfiverunt, opinionem fcripfit, mare 
Bofporicum, quod et Cimmerium appellat, earumque partiim 
mare omne quod Scythicum dicitur, id gelu conllringi et con- 
fiftere, aliter efl: quam putatur ; nam non marina aqua contra- 
hitur, fed quia plurimum in illis regionibus fluviorum eft, et pa- 
ludum in ipfa maria influentium, fuperficies maris cui dulces 
aquae innatant, congelafcit, et incolumi aqua marina videtur in 
mari gelu, fed de advenis undis coaftum, &€• 

nneans 
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means the fame as in other climates ; for at this 
time, when it rains abundantly elfewhere, it here 
fcarcely rains at all, whilft in the fummer the rains 
are inceflant. At the feafon when thunder is com- 
mon in other places, here it is never heard, but dur- 
ing the fummer it is very heavy. If it be ever 
known to thunder in the winter, it is confidered as 
ominous. If earthquakes happen in Scythia, in 
either feafon of the year, it is thought a prodigy. 
Their horfcs are able to bear the extremeft feverity 
of the climate, which the affes and mules frequently 
cannot ^' ; though in other regions the cold which 
deftroys the former has little effed upon the latter. 

XXIX. This circumftance of their chmate feems 
to explain the reafon why their cattle are without 
horns and Homer in the OdyfTcy has a line 

3* JJJes and mules frequently cannot .^—T\^s affertion of Hero- 
dotus is confirmed by Pliny, who fays, " Ipfum animal (afinus) 
frigoris maxime impatipns : ideo non generator in Ponto, nec 
aquinoAis vcrno, ctcxtera pecua admittitur fed folftitio." The 
afs Is a native of Arabia; the warmer the climate in which they 
arc produced, the larger and the better they arc, " Their fize 
and their fpirit,*' fays Mr. Pennant, " regularly decline as they 
advance into colder regions.*' Hollingfhed fays, that in his time 
" our lande did yeelde no afles.'* At prefent they appear to be 
naturalized in our country; and M. Larcher's obfervation, that 
they are not common in England, mull have arifen from mif- 
information. That the Englifli breed of affes is comparatively 
Icfs beautiful mull be acknowledged.— 7*. 

" Without horns.] — Hippocrates, fpeaking of the Scythian 
chariots, fays, they are drawn by oxen which have no horns, 
and that the cold prevents their having any. — Larcher. 



which 
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which confirms my opinion : — And Libya, where 
the fheep have always horns ^^i" which is as much 
as to fay, that in warm climates horns will readily 
grow ; but in places which are extremely cold 
they either will not grow at all, or arc always di- 
minutive. 

XXX., The peculiarities of Scydiia are thus ex- 
plained from the coldnefs of the climate ; but as I 
have accuftomed myfelf from the commencement 
of this hiftory to deviate occafionally from my fub- 
jedl, I cannot here avoid exprefling my furprize, 
that the diftridl of Elis never produces mules ; yet 
the air is by no means cold, nor can any other fatif- 
faflory reafon be afligned. The inhabitants them- 
felves believe that their not pofTefTing mules is the 
efFe£t of fome curfe When their mares require 

the 

^ Ahvajs A^r/zj.]— The line here quoted from Homer is thus 
rf nder^d by Pope ; ' * 

And two fair crefcents of tranflucent horn 

The brows of all their young increafe adorn. T. 

35 Of fame a/r/e,] — The following paflage is found in PIu, 
tarch's Greek queftions. 

^ Why do the men of Elis lead their mares beyond their 
borders when they would have them covered ? 

j^. Was it becaufe -^nomaus, being remarkable for his great 
love of horfes, imprecated many horrid curfes upon mares that 
fhould be (thus) covered in Elis, and that the people in terror 
of his curfes will not fufFer it to be done within their diftrift ? 

It is indifputably evident, that fomething is omitted or cor- 
rupted in this paflage of Plutarch. As it ftands at prefent it 
appears that the mares were to be covered by horfes, and fo 

the 
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^he male, the Eleans take them out of the limits of 
their own territories, and there iuxFer afles to cover 
them ; when they have conceived they return. 

XXXI. Concerning thofe feathers, which, as the 

the tranflators have rendered It ; but the love of ^nomaiis for 
horfes, would hardly lead him to fo ablurd an inconfillency as 
that of curfmg the breed of them within his kingdom. The 
truth is, it was the breed of mules which he loaded with impre- 
cations ; and it was only when the mares were to be covered by 
aiTes, that it was nccelFary to remove them, to avoid fulling un- * 
der his curfe. Some word exprelling this ought therefore to be 
found in Plutarch, and the fufpicion of corruplion naturally falls 
at once on the unintelligible word iyo^aq, which is totally omit- 
ted in the Latin verfion, and given up by Xylander as inexpli- 
cable; WelTeling would change it to i»6o§^;, but that does not 
remove the fault : if we read o»oio>tw? all will be eafy. The 
qut'flion will then icand thus : ** Why do the men of Elis lead 
thofe mares ivbich are to receive ajjes, beyond their borders to be 
covered?" And we mud render afterwards, "that fhocld be 
thus covered," inrtead of covered only: o^oJov-o?, being a com- 
pound formed at plcafure, according to the genius of the 
Greek language, but not in common ufc, might eafily be cor- 
rupted by a carelefs or ignorant tranfcriber. 1 Ihould not have 
dwelt fo long on a verbal cridcifm of this kind, had not the 
emendation appeared important, and calculated to throw addi« 
tional light on this paffage of Herodotus. 

Conformable to this is ihc account of Paufanias : — " In Elis," 
fays he, " mares will not produce from affes, though they will 
in the places contiguous : this the people impute to fome curfe.** 
book V. p. 'if^^^—Kuhnius Edition, y 

/>nd Euilathius has a fxmilar remark in his Comment on Dio- 
nyfius, 1. 409. 

Upon the above Larcher remarks, that this doubtfefs was the 
reafon why the race of chariots drawn by mules was aboliftied 
at the Olympic games, which had been introduced there in the 
feventieth Olympiad by Therfias of Theflaly. — T. 

At Scythians 
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Scythians fay, fo cloud the atmofphere that they 
cannot penetrate nor even dilcern what lies beyond 
ihem, my opinion is this : — In thofe remoter regions 
ihere is a perpetual fall of fnow, which, as may be 
fuppofed, is lefs in fummer than in winter. Who- 
ever obferves fnow falling continually, will eafily 
conceive what I fay ; for it has a great refemblance 
to feathers, Thefe regions, therefore, which are 
thus fituated remotely to the north, are uninhabita- 
ble from the unremitting feverity of the chmate ; 
and the Scythians, with the neighbouring nations, 
miftake the fnow for feathers — But on this fub- 
jedt I have faid quite enough, 

XXXII. Of the Hyperboreans^^ neither the 
Scythians nor any of the neighbouring people, ,the 
Iffedones alone excepted, have any knowledge and 
indeed what they fay merits but little attention* 
The Scythians fpeak of thefe as they do of the 
Arimafpians. It muft be confeffed that Hefiod 

3* S;w^ for feather s,'\ — The comparifon of falling fnow to 
fleeces of wool, as being very obvious and natural, is found in 
abundance of writers, ancient and modern. 

See Pfalm cxlvii. ver. 5.— Who fendeth his fnow like wool. 
Martial beautifully calls fnow denfum tacitarum vellus aquarum. 

In vvhofe capacious womb 
A vapoury deluge lies to fnow congeal'd ; 
Heavy they roll their fleecy world along.— T'Z'ow/J/z. 

Hyperboreans.'] — It appears from the Scholiall on Pindar, 
that the Greeks called the Thracians Boreans ; there is therefore 
great probability that they called the people beyond thefe the 
Hyperboreans,-— jL^;T/&^r. 

mentions 
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mentions thefe Hyperboreans, as does Homer alfo in 
the Epigonoi '\ if he was really the author of thofe 
verfes. 

XXXIII. On this fubje(5l of the Hyperboreans 
the Delians are more communicative. They af- 
firm, that fome facred offerings of this people, care- 
fully folded in ftraw, were given to the Scythians, 
from whom defcending regularly through every 
contiguous nation they arrived at length at the 
Adriatic. From hence, tranfported towards the 
Ibuth, they were firft of all received by the Dodo- 
nean. of Greece ; from them again they were tranf- 
mitted to the gulph of Melis ; whence pafling into 
Euboea, they were fent from one town to another, 
till they arrived at Caryftus i not (lopping at Andros, 

38 E/>igotici.] — ^That Homer was the author of various poems 
befides the Uhd and the OdyfTcy, there fecms little reafon to 
doubt; that he was the author of thefe in qucftion can hardly be 
madj appear. The SchoHaft of Arillophanes afligns them to 
Antimachus ; but Antimachus of Colophon was later than He- 
rodotus, or at leaft his cotemporary. The fubjeft of thefe verfes 
were the fuppofed authors of the fccond Theban war. At the 
time in which Homer flouriftied, the wars of Thebes and of Troy 
were thefubjcfts of univerlal curiofity and attention. — T, 

JhrcKgh rvery contiguous nation,^— On tliis fubjedl the 
Athenians have another tradition. — See Pau/atiiasy c. xxxi. p. 77. 

According to them, thefe offerings were given by the Hyper- 
boreans to the Arimafpians, by the Arimafpians to tlie Scythi- 
ans, by the Scythians carried to Sinope. The Greeks from 
thence paffcd them from one to another, till they arrived at 
Prafi?, a place dependant on Athens ; the Athenians ultimately 
fent them to Dclos. «* This," fays M. Larcher, " fcems to me 
a lefs probable account than that of the Delians.'^ 

the 
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the Caryftians carried them to Tenos, the Tenians 
to Delos ; at which place the Delians affirm they 
came as we have related. They farther obferve, 
that to bring thefe offerings the Hyperboreans^' 
fent two young women, whofe names were Hype- 
roche and Laodice : five of their countrymen ac- 
companied them as a guard, who are held in great 
veneration at Delos, and called the Peripheres ^\ 

Hyperboreans, ']'^\J^on thefubjedl of the Hyperboreans, pur 
learned mythologift Mr. Bryant has a very curious chapter. 
The reader will do well to confult the whole ; but the following 
extraft is particularly applicable to the chapter before us. 

Of all other people the Hyperboreans feem moft to have re- 
fpefted the people of Delos. To this ifland they ufed to fend 
continually myftic prcfents, which were greatly reverenced: in 
confequence of this, the Delians knew more of their hiftory than 
any other community of Greece. Callimachus, in his hymn to 
Delos, takes notice both of the Hyperboreans and their offer- 
ings. 

This people were efteemed very facred; and It is faid that 
Apollo, when exiled from heaven, and had feen his offspring 
flaln, retired to their country. It feems he wept ; and there 
was a tradition that every tear was amber. 

See Apollonius Rhodius, book iv. 6i i. 

The Celtic fages a tradition hold. 
That every drop of amber was a tear 
Shed by Apollo, when he fled from heaven; 
For forely did he weep, and forrowing pafs'd 
Thro' many a doleful region, till he reach'd 
The facred Hyperboreans. 

See Bryant, vol. iii. 491. 

Peripheres,"] — Thole whom the diiFerent flates of Greece 
fent to confult Apollo, or to offer him faci ifice in the name of their 
country, they called Theoroi. They gave the name of Deliaftci 
to thofe whom they fent to Delos ; and of Pythalloi 10 thofe 
who went to Delphi.— i^rr^^r. 

Vol. II. P As 
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As thele men never returned, the Hyperboreans 
were greatly offended, and took the following me- 
thod to prevent a repetition of this evil : — They 
carried to their frontiers their offerings, folded in 
barley-flraw, and committing them to the care of 
their neighbours, direfled them to forward them 
progrefTivcly, till, as is reported, they thus arrived 
at Delos. This fingularity obferved by die Hy- 
perboreans is pra6lifed, as I myfelf have feen, 
amongfl the women of Thrace and Pa^onia, who 
in their facrifices to the regal Diana make ufe of 
barley-ftraw, 

XXXIV. In honour of the Hyperborean virgins^ 
who died at Delos, the Delian youth of both fexes 
celebrate certain rites, in which they cut off their 
hair ; this ceremony is obferved by virgins pre- 
vious to their marriage, who, having deprived 
themfelves of their hair, wind it round a Ipindle, 
and place it on the tomb. This ftands in the 

Cut off their iair.]^The cuftom ^ offering the hair to 
the gods is of very great antiquity. Sometimes it was depofited 
In the temples, as in the ciife of Berenice, who confecrated hers 
in the temple of Venus ; fomctimes it was fufpcndcd upon 
trees.— Lrtrf/6^r. 

When the hair was cut off in honour of the dead, it was 
done in a circular form. AUufion is made to this ceremony in 
the Eledlra of Sophocles, line 32. See alfo Ovid : 

Sclffai cum vefte capillos. 

This cuftom, by the way, was ftriftly forbidden by the JcwSt 
Pope has a very ludicrous allufion to it;— 

When fortune or a miftrefs frowns. 
Some plunge in bufincfs, others fliavc their crowns.— 7*. 

veftibulc 
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veftibule of the temple of Diana, on the left- fide of 
the entrance, and is fhaded by an oliv^e, which 
grows there naturally. The young men of Delos 
wind fome of their hair round a certain herb, and 
place it on the tomb. — Slach are the honours which 
the Delians pay to thefe virgins. 

XXXV. The Delians add, that in the fame age, 
and before the arrival of Flyperoche and Lao- 
dice at Delos, two other Hyperborean virgins came 
there, whofe names were Argis and Opis '^^ ; their 
object was to bring an offering to Lucina, in 
acknowledgment of the happy delivery of their 
females y but that Argis and Opis were accompa- 
nied by the deities themfelves. They are, there- 
fore, honoured with other folemn rites. The wo- 
men aflemble together, and in a hymn compofed 
for the occafion by Olen of Lycia they call on 
the names of Argis and Opis. Inftruded by thefe 

the 

Opis.] — Orion, who was beloved by Aurora, and whom 
Pherecydes aflerts to have been the fon of Neptune and Eu- 
ryale, or, according to other authors, of Terra, endeavouring 
to offer violence to Opis, was flain with an arrow by Diana. 

The firft Hyperboreans who carried offerings to Delos were, 
according to Callimachus, named Oupis, Loxo, and Hecaergq> 
daughter of Boreas. — Larcher, 

Opis is thus mentioned by Virgil : 

Opis ad iEtherium pennis aufert^ir Olympum. 
According to Servius, Opis, Loxo, and Hecaerge, were fy- 
nonymous terms for the moon. Opis was alfo the name of a 
city on the Tigris. — 7*. 

Olen of LyciaJ\ — Olen, a prieft and very ancient poet, was 
before Homer; he was the lirft Greek poet, and the firft alfo 

P z who 
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the iflanders and lonians hold fimilar aflemblies, 
introducing the fame two names in their hymns. 
This Olen was a native of Lycia, who compofed 
other ancient hymns in ufe at Delos. When the 
thighs of the vidlims are confumed on the altar> 
the afties are collefted and fcattered over the tomb 
of Opis and Argis. This tomb is behind the temple 
of Diana, facing the eaft, and near the place where 
the Ceians celebrate their feftivals. 

XXXV L On this fubjefl of the Hyperboreans 
we have fpoken fufficiently at large, for the ftory of 
Abaris^S who was faid to be an Hyperborean, 
and to have made a circuit of the earth with- 
out 

who 3cclared the oracles of Apollo. The Inhabitants of Delphi 
chaunted the hymns which he compofed for them. In one of his 
hymns he called Ilitiiya the mother of Love ; in another he 
affirmed that Juno was educated by the Hours, and was the 
mother of Mars and Hebe. — Larcher. 

The word Olen was properly an ^Egyptian facrcd term, and 
cxprefled Olen, Olenus, Ailinus, and Linus, but is of un- 
known meaning. We read of Olenium fidus, Olenia capella, 
and the like. 

Nafcitur Olenlx fidus pluvlale capcUae. — Ovid, 
A facred (lone in Elis was called Petra Olenia. If then 
this Olen, ftyled an Hyperborean, came from Lycia and ^gypt# 
it makes me perfuadcd of what I have often fafpefted, that 
the term Hyperborean is not of that purport which the Grecians 
have affigncd to it. There were people of this family from the 
north, and the name has been dillorted, and adapted folcly to 
people of thofe parts. But there were Hyperboreans from the 
eaft, as we find in the hiftory of Olen. — See Bryant farther on 
tiiis fubjeft, vol. iii, 492-3. 

>f^ar//.]— Jamblicus fays of this Abaas, that he was the 

difciplc 
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out food, and carried on an arrow merits no 
attention. As there are Hyperboreans, or m- 
habitants of the extreme parts of the north, one 
would fuppofe there ought alfo to be Hyper- 
notians, or inhabitants of the correfponding parts 
of the fouth. For my own part I cannot but 
think it -exceedingly ridiculous to hear fome 
men talk of the circumference of the earth, pre- 
tending, without the fmalleft reafon or proba- 
bility, that the ocean encompafles the earth; that 
the earth is round, as if mechanically formed fo ; and 
that Afia is equal to Europe. I will, therefore, 
concifely defcribe the figure and the fize of each of 
thefe portions of the earth. 

XXXVII. The region occupied by the Perfians 
extends fouthward to the Red Sea beyond thefe 
to the north are the Medes, next to them are the 
Sapirians. Contiguous to the Sapirians, and where 
the Phafis empties itfelf into the Northern Sea, are 
the Colchians. Thefe four nations occupy the fpace 
between the two feas. 

difciple of Pythagoras ; fome fay he was older than Solon; he 
foretold earthquakes, plagues. Sec. Authors differ much as to 
the time of his coming into Greece ; Harpocration fays it was 
in the time of Crcefus. — T. 

^ On an arro^.] — There is a fragment preferved in the Anec* 
dota Graica, a tranflation of which Larcher gives in his notes, 
which throws much light upon this fingular paflage; it is this: 
a famine having made its appearance amongft the Hyperboreans, 
Abaris went to Greece, and entered into the fervice of Apollo. 
The deity taught him to declare oracles. In confequence of 
this, he travelled through Greece, declaring oracles, having in 
his hand an arrow, the fymbol of Apollo,— 7*. 

p 3 xxxvnu 
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XXXVIII. From hence to the weft two traftk 
of iand ftretch themfelves towards the fea^ which 
I fhall defcribe : The one on the north fide com- 
mences at the Phafis, and extends to the fea along 
the Euxine and the Hellefpont, as far as the Sigeum 
of Troy. On the fouth fide it begins at the Ma- 
randynian bay, contiguous to Phoenicia, and is con- 
tinued to the fea as far the Triopian promontory ^ 
th;s fpace of country is inhabited by thirty different 
nations. 

XXXIX. The other diftricl commences in Per- 
15a, and is continued to the Red Sea . Befides 
Perfia, it comprehends Aflyria and Arabia, natu- 
rally terminating in the Arabian Gulph, into which 
Darius introduced a channel of the Nile. The 
interval from Perfia to Phoenicia is very extenfive. 
From Phcenica it again continues beyond Syria of 
Paleftine, as far as JEgypt, where it terminates. 

Thfi Red Sea.'\ — It is neceflary to be obferved, that not only 
tKc Arabian Gulph was known by this name, but aJfo the Per- 
fian Gulph and the Soutriern Ocean, that is to fay, that vaft traft 
of lea which lies between the two gM\^\is^L archer. 

What Herodotus calls the Erythrean Sea, he carefuH}" diftin- 
guiflies from the Arabian Gulph. 

Both Herodotus and Agathemenus induftricufly diiHnguirti 
the Erythrean Sea from the .\rabian GuJph, thoagh the latter 
\Vas certainly fo called^'and had the name of Erytiirean. The 
Parthic empire, which included Perfib, is by Pliny faid to be 
Ijouudcd to the fouth by the Mare Rubrum, which was the 
boundary alfo of the Perfians : by Mare Rubrum he here means 
the great foutheni kdi^^Bryant. 

Darius iniroduf$d.']^Stc: book the fccond, chap. 158. 

The 
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The whole of this region is occupied by three na- 
tions only. — Such is the divifion of Afia from Perfia 
weftward. 

XL. To the eaft beyond Perfia, Media, the 
Sapinians and Colchlans, the country is bounded 
by the Red Sea ; to the north by the Cafpian and 
the river Araxes, which direfts its courfe towards 
the eaft. As far as India, Afia is well inhabited ; 
but from India eaft ward the whole country is one 
vaft defert, unknown and unexplored. 

XLI. The fecond traft comprehends Libya, 
which begins where -^gypt ends. About ^gypt 
the country is very narrow. One hundred thoufand 
orgyise, or one thoufand ftadia, comprehend the 
fpace between this and the Red Sea Here the 
country expands, and takes the name of Libya. 

XLII. I am much furprized at thofe who have 
divided and defined the limits of Libya, Afia, and 
Europe, betwixt which the difference is far from 
fmall. Europe, for inftance, in length much ex- 
ceeds the other two, but is of far inferior breadth : 

*5 nis and the Red 5*<?/7.]— Here we muft neceflarlly under- 
ftand the ifthmus between the Mediterranean and the Arabian 
Gulph or Red Sea. Heredotus fays, book ii. chap. 158, that 
the Ihortell way betwixt one fea and the other was one thoufAn4 
ftadia. Agrippa fays, on the authority of Pliny, that from Pe- 
lufium to Arfinoe on the Red Sea was one hundred and twenty -r 
five miles, which comes to the fame thing, that author always 
l-eckoning eight ftadia to a mxle.-^i^;rA^r, 

P 4 except 
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except in that particular part which is contiguous 
to Afia, the whole of Africa is furrounded by the 
fea. The firft perfon who has proved this, was, as 
far as we are able to judge, Necho king of JEgypt. 
When he had defifted fronn his attempt to join by a. 
tanal the Nile with the Arabian Gulph, he dif- 
patched fonne veflels under the condud of Phoe- 
nicians, with diredions to pafs by the columns of 
Hercules, and after penetrating the Northern Ocean 
to return to iEgypt. Thefe Phoenicians, taking 
their courfe from the Red Sea, entered into the 
Southern Ocean : on the approach of autumn they 
landed in Libya, and planted fome corn in the 
place where they happened to find themfelves i whe^i 
this was ripe, and they had cut it down, they again 

Difpntched fome a;(^/.]-r-This Necho is the fame whp in 
fcripture is called Pharaoh Necho. He made an attempt to join 
the Nile and the Red Sea, by drawing a canal from the one to 
the other ; but after he had confumed an hundred and twenty 
thoufand men in the work, he was forced to defift from it. But 
Jie had better fucccfs in another undertaking ; for having got« 
ten fome of the expcrteft Phoenician fuilors into his fervice, he 
fent them out by the Red Sea, through the ftraits of Babelman- 
del, to difcovcr die coaih of Africa, who having failed round it 
came home tlie third year through the ftraits of Gibraltar and 
the Mediterranean Sea, which was a very extraordinary voyage 
to be made in thofc days, when the ufe of the loadftone was not 
known. 'I'his voyage was performed about two thoufand one 
hundred years before Vafquez de Gania, a Portugueze, by dif- 
covering the Cape of Good Hope in 1497, found out the fame 
way from hence to the Indies by which thefe Phoenicians came 
from thence. Since that it hath been made the common paf- 
fage thither from all thefe wcftcrn parts of the world.— Pn* 

departcdf 
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departed. Having thus confumed two years, they 
in the third doubled the columns of Hercules, and 
returned to ^gypt. Their relation may obtain 
attention from others, but to me it feems incredi- 
ble for they affirmed, that having failed round 
Africa, they had the fun on their right hand,— ' 
Thus was Africa for the firft time known. 

XLIII. If the Carthaginian account may be 
credited, Satafpes, fon of Teafpes, of the race of the 
Achasmenides, received a commiffion to circumna- 
vigate Africa, which he never executed : alarmed 
by the length of the voyage, and the folitary ap- 
pearance of the country, he returned without ac- 
complifhing the tafk enjoined him by his mother. 
This man had committed violence on a virgin, 
daughter of Zopyrus, fon of Megabyzus, for 
which offence Xerxes had ordered him to be cru- 
cified J but the influence of his mother, who was 
filler to Darius, faved his life. She avowed, how- 
ever, that it was her intention to inflidt a ftill 
feverer punifhment upon him, by obliging him to 
fail round Africa, till he Ihould arrive at the Ara- 

To me it feems /Vr^^/^/^. Jr— Herodotus does not doubt that 
^he Phoenicians made the circuit of Africa, and returned to 
^gypt by the llraits of Gibraltar ; but he could not believe 
that in the courfe of the voyage they had the fun on their right 
hand. This, however, mufi neceflarily have been the cafe after 
the Phoenicians had pafTed the line ; and this curious circumftance, 
which never could have been imagined in an age when aftro- 
nomy was yet in its infancy, is an evidence to the truth of a 
voyage, which without thi^ might have been doubted.-^ 

bian 
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bian Gulph. To this Xerxes aflented, and Safaf- 
pes accordingly departed for -^gypti he here cm- 
barked with his crew, and proceeded to the columns 
of Hercules i pafling thefc, he doubled the promon- 
tory which is called Syloes, keeping a fouthern 
courfe. Continuing his voyage for feveral months, 
in which he pafled over an immenfe traft of fea, 
he faw no probable termination of his labours, and 
therefore failed back to JEgypt. Returning to the 
court of Xerxes, he amongfl: other things related, 
that in the moft remote places he had vifited he 
had feen a people of diminutive appearance, cloath- 
cd in red garments who on the approach of his 

veffel 

5* J?f^ gat'mer:*s.] — This paflage has been indifferently ren- 
dered Phoenician garments and red garments ; tlie original is 
fo-fljjTt 9oimx)»Vt:.— Larcher, diiTenting from both thclc, tranflates 
it des habits de palmier his reafoning upon it does not appear 
quite fatisfa^lory. " It feems very lufplcious," fays he, " that 
proplc fo favage as thefc are defcribed by Herodotus, ftodd 
either have cloth or ftufF. or if they had ihould poffefs the means 
of dying it red." But in the firil place, Herodotus does not 
call thefe a favage people ; and in the next, the narrative of 
Satafpes was intended to excite aftonifhment, by reprefenting 
to Xerxes what to him at leaf! feemed marvellous. That a 
race of uncivilized men fhould death themfelves with fkins, or 
garments made of the leaves or bark of trees, could not appear 
wonderful to a fubjc^l of Xerxes, to whom many barbarous na- 
tions were perfci5lly well known. His furprize would be much 
more powerfully excited, at feeing a race of men of whom they 
had no knowledge, habited like tlie members of a civilized fociety; 
add to this, that granting them to be what they are not here re- 
prefcnted, Barbarians, tliey might ftill have in their country fome 
natural or prepared fubftanees, communicative of different co- 
lours. 1 therefore accede to the interpretation of rubra utentes 

vefte. 
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vtfkl to the fhore, had deferted their habitations, 
and fled to the nnountains. But he affirmed, that his 
people, fatisfied with taking a fupply of provifions, 
ofFe/ed them no violence. He denied the poffibi- 
lity of his making the circuit of Africa, as his vef- 
was totally unable to proceed -'. Xerxes gave 
no credit to his aflerdons ; and, as he had not fulfill- 
ed the ternas impofed upon him, he was executed ac- 
cording to his former fentence. An eunuch belonp-- 
ing to this Satafpes, hearing of his mafter's death, 
fled with a great fiim of money to Samos, but he was 
there plundered of his property by a native of the 
place, whofe name I know, but forbear to men- 
tion. 

XI J V. Of Afia, a very confiderable part was firft 
difcovered by Darius. He was very delirous of 
afcertaining where the Indus meets the ocean, the 
only river but one in which crocodiles are found 5 
to effeft this, he lent, amongft other men in whoni 
he could confide, Scylax of Caryandia Depart- 
ing 

vefte, which is given by Valla and Gronovius, and which the 
word fQmKV}\'yi will certainly juftify. — 

5^ Unable to proceedS\ — This was, according to all appear- 
ances, the eaft wind which impeded the progrefs of the veflelj^ 
which conftantly blows in that fea during a certain period.— 
Xarcher, — See the note of WeiTeling. 

5* Scylax of Caryanciia,'\^Aho\xt. this time, Darius being de-^ 
firous to enlarge his dominions eaftward, in order to the con- 
quering of thofe countries laid a defign of firft making a difco- 
very th^m . for which reafon, having built a fleet of ftiips at 
Cafpaiyrus, a city on the river Indus, and as far upon it as^ the 

borders 
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ing from Cafpatyrus in the Padtyian territories, 
they followed the eaftern courfe of the river, till 
they came to the fea j then failing weftward, they 
arrived, after a voyage of thirty months, at the very 
point from whence, as I have before related, the 
/Egyptian prince difpatched the Phoenicians to cir- 
cumnavigate Africa, After this voyage Darius fub- 
dued the Indians, and became mafter of that ocean : 
whence it appears that Afia in all its parts, except 
thofe more remotely to the eaft, entirely refembles 
Africa. 

XLV. It is certain that Europe has not hitherto 
been carefully examined ; it is by no means certain 
whether to the eaft and north it is limited by the 

borders of Scythla, he gave the command of it to Scylax, a 
Grecian of Caryandia, a city in Caria, and one well (killed in 
maritime affairs, and fent him down the river to make the beft 
difcoveries he could of all the parts which lay on the banks of 
it on either fide; ordering him for this end to fail down the cur- 
rent till he (hould arrive at the mouth of the river ; and that then, 
parting through it into the Southern Ocean, he (hould lhape his 
courfe weftward, and that way return home. Which orders he 
having cxaftly executed, he returned by the flraits of BabeU 
mandcl and the Red Sea ; and on the thirtieth month after 
his firft fetting out from Cafpatyrus landed in i£gypt, at the 
fame place from whciiflc Necho king of iEgypt formerly fent 
out his Phoenicians to fail round the coafts of Africa, which it 
is moil likely was the port where now the town of Suez ftands, 
at the hither end of the faid Red Sea. — PrUeaux. 

There were three eminent perfons of this place, and of this 
name : — The one flouriftied under Darius Hyftafpes, the fecond 
under Darius Nothus, the third lived in the time of Polybius. 
This was alfo the name of a celebrated river in Cappadocia. 

— r. 
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ocean. In length it unqueftionably exceeds the 
two other divifions of the earth; but I am far from 
fatisfied, why to one continent three different names, 
taken from women, have been affigned. To one of 
thefe divifions fome have given as a boundary the 
^Egyptian Nile, and the Colchian Phafis ; others the 
Tanais, the Cimmerian Bofphorus, and the Palus 
Moeotis. The names of thofe who have thus dif- 
tinguifhed the earth, or the firft occafion of their 
different appellations, I have never been able to 
learn. Libya, or Africa, is by many of the Greeks 
faid to have been fo named from Libya, a woman 
of the country ; and Afia from the wife of Pro- 
metheus. The Lydians contradi6l this, and af- 
firm that Afia was fo called from Afias, a fon 
of Cotys, and grandfon of Manis, and not from 
the wife of Prometheus ; to confirm this, they ad- 
duce the name of a tribe at Sardis, called the Afian 
tribe. It has certainly never been afcertained, 
whether Europe be furrounded by the ocean : it is 
a matter of equal uncertainty, whence or from 

*5 J/ia.'\ — In reading the poets of antiquity, it is neceflary 
carefully to have in mind the diftinftion of this divifion of tha 
earth into Major and Minor. — When Virgil fays 

Poftquam res AfiaC;, Priamique everterc gentem 
Immeritam vifam fuperis, 

it is evident that he can only mean to fpeak of a fmall por- 
tion of what we now underftand to be Afia ; neither may it be 
amifs to remember, that there was a large lake of this name 
near mount Tmolus, which had its fitft fyllable long. 

Longa canoros 
Pant per coUa modos, fonat amnis et Afia longe 
Pulfat palus, ^* 

whom 
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whom it derives its name. We cannot willingly 
allow that it took its name from the Syrian Eu- 
ropa, though we know that, like the other two, it 
was formerly without any. We are well aflured that 
Europa was an Afiatic, and that fhe never faw the 
region which the Greeks now call Europe ; flie 
only went from Phoenicia to Crete, from Crete to 
Lycia. — I lhall now quit this fubjedl, upon which 
1 have given the opinions generally received. 

XLVI. Except Scythia, the countries of the 
Euxine, againft which Darius undertook an expedi- 
tion, are of all others the moft barbarous ; amongft 
the people who dwell within thefe limits we have 
found no individual of fuperior learning and ac- 
complilliments, but Anacharfis the Scythian; 
Even of the Scvthian nation I cannot in s;eneral 

Jnacharjts,'\ — Of Anacharfis the life is given at fomc 
length by Diogenes Laertius ; his moral charafter was of fuch 
high eftimation, that Cicero docs not fcraple to call him fobrius, 
continens, abllincnS, et temperans. He gave rife to the proverb 
applicable to men of extraordinary endowments, of Anacharfis 
inter Scythas : he ilourilhcd in tlic time of Solon. The idea of 
his fuperior wifdom and defire of learning, has given rife to an 
excellent modern work by the Abbe Barthclemy, called the 
Voyage du jeune Anacharfis. With refpeft to what Herodotus 
here fays concerning Anacharfis, he feemingly contradifts him- 
fe]f in chap. xciv. and xcv. of this book, where he confcfles his 
belief that Zamolxis, the fuppofed deity of the Scythians, was a 
man eminent for his virtue and his wifdom. 

Diccnus alfo was a wife and learned Scytliian; and one of 
the moft beautiful and intcrefling of-Lucian*s works is named 
from a celebrated Scythian phylician, called Toxaris. 

Tt mull be remembered, that fubfequent to the ChrilHan «ra 
many exalted and accompliflied characters were produced from 
the Scythians or Goths. — T. 

4 fpeak 
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(peak with extraordinary commendation; they have 
however, one obfervance, which for its wifdom ex- 
cels every thing I have met with. The pofllbility 
of efcape is cut off from thofe who attack them ; 
and if they are averfe to be feen, their places 
of retreat can never be difcovered : for they have 
no towns nor fortified cities, their habitations they 
conftantly carry along with them, their bows and 
arrows they manage on horfcback, and they fup- 
port themfelves not by agriculture, but by their 
cattle ; their conftant abode may be faid to be ia 

By iheir cattle.^ — The fkilful pradlltioners of the medi- 
cal art," fays Mr. Gibbon, " may determine, if they are able 
to determine, how far the temper of the human mind may be 
affected by the afe of animal or of vegetable food ; and whether 
the common aflbciation of carnivorous and cruel, deferves to be 
confidered in any other light than that of an innocent, perhaps 
a falutary prejudice of humanity. Yet if it be true, that the 
fentiment of conipaifion is imperceptibly weakened by the fight 
and pradice of domedic cruelty, we may obferve that the horrid 
objefts which arc difguifed by the arts of European refinement 
are exhibited in their naked and moft difgufting fimplicity in 
the tent of a Tartarian fhepherd. The ox or the fheep are 
flaughtered by the fame hand from which they were accuftomed 
to receive their daily food ; and the bleeding limbs are ferved 
with very little preparation at the table of their unfeeling mur- 
derer." Mr. Gibbon afterwards gives the reader the following 
curious quotation from the Emile of RoulTeau. 

II eft certain que les grands mangeurs de vlande font en 
general cruels et feroces plus que les autres hommes. Cette 
obfervation eft de touts les lieux, et de touts les terns : la bar- 
barite Angloife eft connue," &c. — 1 hope this reproach has long 
ceafed to be applied to England by thcfe who really know it, 
and that the difpofitions of our countrymen may furnifti a proof 
againft the fyftem, in favour of which they were thus adduced. 

their 
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their \vaggons ^^ How can a people fo circum* 
ftanced afford the means of vi6lory, or even of 
attack ? 

XLVII. Their particular mode of life may be 
imputed partly to the fituation of their country, 
and the advantage they derive from their rivers ; 
their lands are well watered, and well adapted for 
palhirage. The number of the rivers is almoft 
equal to the channels of the Nile y the more cele- 
brated of them, and thofe which are navigable to 
the fea, I fhall enumerate ; they are thefe : — The 
Danube, having five mouths, the Tyres, the Hypa- 

5* In their njuaggons,^ — See the advice of Prometheus to Io» 
in iEfcbylus : — 

Firft then, from hence 
Turn to the orient fun, and pafs the height 
Of thefe uncultur'd mountains : thence defcend 
To where the wandering Scythians, train'd to bear 
The diftant-wounding bow, on wheels aloft 
Roll on their wattl'd cottages. Potter. 

See alfo Gibbon's defcription of the habitation of more mo- 
dern Scythians. " The hcufes of the Tartars are no more than 
fmall tents of an oval form, which afford a cold and dirty habita- 
tion for the promifcuous youth of both fexes. The palaces of 
the rich confift of wooden huts, of fuch a fize that they may be 
conveniently fixed on large waggons, and drawn by a team, per- 
haps of twenty , or thirty oxen." The fame circumftance re* 
fpcdling the Scythians is thus mentioned by Horace:— 

Campeftres melius Scythx, 

Quorum plaurtra vagas rite trahunt domos, 

Vivunt et rigidi Getae 

Immetata quibus jugera, liberas 

Fruges et Cererem ferunt, 

Nec cultura placet longior annua. T. 

nls, 
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his, the Boryfthenes, Panticapes, Hypacyris, Ger- 
rhus, and the Tanais. 

XL.VIII. No river of which we have any know- 
ledge is fo vaft as the Danube ; it is always of the 
fame depthj experiencing no variation fronn fumnaer 
or from winter. It is the firft river of Scythia to 
the eafi:, and it is the greateft of all, -for it is 
fwelled by the influx of many others : there are five 
which particularly contribute to encreafe its fize; 
one of thefe the "Greeks call Pyreton, the Scythians 
Porata ; the other fbur are the Tiarantils, Ararus, 
Naparis, and the OrdefiTus. The firft of thefe rivers 
is of imm^nfe fize^ flowing towards the eaft it 
riilxes with the Danube s the fecond, the Tiarantus, 
js fmallerj having ah inclination to the weft; betv/ixt 
thefe the Ararlis, Naparis, and OrdcflTus have their 
courfe, and empty themfelves into the Danube. 
Thefe rivers have their rife in Scythia, and fwell 
the waters of the Danube 

XLIX. 

^'^ IFaters of the Danube.^ — Mr. Bryant^s obfervations on this, 
river are too curious to be omitted. 

The river Panube was properly the river of Noah, cxprefled 
Dl-Nau, Da~Nauos, Da-Nauvas, Da-Naubub\ Herodotus 
plainly calls it the River of Noah, without the prefix; bur ap- 
propriates the name only to one branch, giving the name of 
Ifter to the chief Iheam. 

It is mentioned by Valerias Flaccus : — 

r^as Tanais, flavufque Lycus, Hypanifquc Ncafque. 
This fcnie would altlir to Novafque, but the true reading, is ' 
afccrtainefl.XcPQ) .other pafiages where it occurs ; and painca- 
larly by this author, who mentions it in another pla:e : — 

VcM IL Kyberna. 
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XLIX. The Maris alio, commencing amongft 
the Agathyrfi, is emptied into the Danube, which 
is like wife the cafe with the three great rivers, 
Atlas, Auras, and Tibifis ; thefe flow from the 
fummits of Mount Ha^mus, and have the fame 
termination. Into the fame river are received the 
waters of the Athres, Noes, and Artanes, which 
flow through Thrace, and the country of the Thra- 
cian Crobyzi. The Cius, which, rifing in Pai^onia, 
near Mount Rhodope, divides Mount H^emus, 
IS alfo poured into the Danube. The Angrus 
comes from lilyria, and with a northward courfe 
paflTes over the Tribalian plains, and mixes with 
the Brongus ; the Brongus meets the Danube, 
which thus receives the waters of thele two great 
riversk The Carpis, moreover, which rifes in tlic 
country beyond the Umbrici, and the Alpis, whic}> 
flows towards the north, are both loft in the Da- 
nube. Commencing with the Celtse, who, except 
the Cynetcc, are the moll: remote inhabit::nts in 
the weft of Europe, this river paffes direftly through 
the center of Europe, and by a certain inclination 
enters Scythia^ 

L. By the union of thefe and of* nmany other 
waters, the Danube becomes the greateft of all 

Hybcrna qui terga Noae, gelidumque fecuri 
Haurit, ct in tota non audit Amaaona ripa. 
Moft writers compound it with the particle Da, and exprefa 
it Da-Nan, Da-Nauvis, Da-Naubis. Stephanus Byzantinus 
fpcaks of it both by the name of Danoubis, and Danouiis, Arc— 
vol. ii. 339. 

fivers ; 
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fivers i but if one be compared with another, the 
preference muft be given to the Nile, into which* 
ho ftream nor fountain enters. The reafon why in 
the two oppofite feafons of the year the Danube is 
uniformly the fame, feems to me to be this : — In 
the winter it is at its full natural height, or perhaps " 
fomewhat more, at which feafon there is in the re- 
gions through which it pafles abundance of fnow, but 
very little rain but in the fummer all this fnow is 
diflblved, and emptied into the Danube, which to- 
gether with frequent and heavy rains greatly aug- 
ment it. But in proportion is the body of its 
Vvaters is thus multiplied, are the exhalations of the 
fummer fun. The rcfult of this aftion and re- 
aftio^ on the Danube, is that its waters are con- 
ftantly of the fame depth. 

LI. Thus of the rivers which flow through Scy- 
tliia, the Danube is the firft ; next to this is the 
Tyres, which rifing in the north from an immenfe 
inarfh^ divides Scythia from Neuris. At the mouth 
of diis rive^ thofe Greeks live who are known by 
the name of the Tyritse. 

Lil. The third is the Hypanis ; this comes 
from Scythici, rifing from an immenfe lake, round 
which are found v/ild white horfes, and which is 
propeily enough called the mother of the Hypa- 
nis This river through a Ipace of five days 

journey 

^® T^e Hypafiis,]^Thcre were three rivers of this name 
One in Sc>ahb, one in the Cimmerian Bofphorus, and a third 

0^2 • in 
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journey from its firft rile, is fmall, and its waters 
are Iweet, but from thence to the fea, which is a 
journey of four days more, it becomes exceedingly 
bitter. This is occafioned by a fmall fountain, 
which it receives in its paflage, and which is of fo 
veiy bitter a quality^*, that it infecls this river, 
though by no means contemptible in point of fize: 
this fountain rifes in the country of the plough- 
ing Scythians *, and of the Alazones. It takes the 
name of the place where it fprings, which in the 
Scytliian tongue is Exampa^us, correiponding in 
Greek to the " Sacred Ways." In the diftrift of the 
Alazones the dreams of the Tyres and the Hypa- 
nis have an inclination towards each other, but 
they foon feparate again to a confiderable diftance. 

LIII. The fourth river, and the largeft next to 
the Danube, is die Bor)^henes In my opinion 

in India, the Inrgeft of that region, r.nd the limits of the con* 
quells of Alexander the Great. — This was fometimes called 
the Hypalii. — /. 

Bitter a qua!lr\.l — This circumftance refpeding the Hv- 
panis ii thus mentioned by Ovid :• 

Quid non et 6cy thiols Ilypanis a montibus ortus 
Qui fuerat dukis falibus vitiatur amaris. 
It 5s mentioned alfo by Pomponius Mela, book ii. c. i.^T*. * 

Edr:j}henes.]^'V\\f: emperor Hadnan had a famous horfe, 
10 which he gave this name ; when the horfe died, his fliafter, 
not fatisfied with ereftii g a fuperb monument to his memory, 
Infcrlbcd lo him feme elegant Ver(*es, which are ftill in bwing. 

* Herodotus dininguimes the rKvOa. a^^rr^s?, from the rievfl«» 
yia;^K>i; and the reader is defircd to corred Scythian hufcand- 
mcn for the ploughing Scythians > page I96. 

tHs 
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this river is more produ^live, not only than all 
the rivers of Scythia, but than every other in the 
world, except the Egyptian Nile. The Nile, it 
muft be confefled, diiUains all comparifon ; the Bo- 
ryfthenes neverthelefs affords moft agreeable and 
excellent pafturage, and contains great abundance 
of the more delicate fifh. Although it flows in the 
midft of rhany turbid rivers, its waters are perfectly 
clear and fweet ; its banks are adorned by the 
richeft harvefts, and in thofe places where corn is 
not fown the grafs grows to a furprifing height; 
at its mouth a large mafs of fait is formed of itlelf. 
It produces alfo a fpecies of large fifh, which is 
called the Antac^eus ; thefe, which have no prickly 
fins, the inhabitants fait : it poflefles various other 
things which deferve our admiration. The couj fe 
of the ftream may be purfued as far as the countrj^ 
called Gerrhus, through a voyage of forty days, and 
it is known to flow from the north. But of the re- 
moter places through which it paflTes, no one can 
fpeak with certainty ; it feems probable that it runs 
towards the difl:ri6l of the Scythian hulbandmen, 
through a pathlefs defert. For the fpace of a 
ten days journey thcfe Scythians inhabit iti^ 
banks. The fources of this river only^ like thofe 
of the Nile, are to me unknown, as I believe 
they are to every other Greek. This river, as 
it approaches the fea, is joined by the Hypanis, 
and they have both the fame termination : the 
neck of land betwixt thefe two ftreams is caUed 
the Hippoleon promontory, in which a temple iS 

0^3 ereiftcd 
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eredled to Cerco ^\ Beyond this temple as far as the 
Hypanis, dwell the Boiyfthenites. — l^nt on this fub- 
jed enough has been faid. 

LIV. Next to the above, is a fifth river, called 
the Panticapes ; this alfo rifes in the north, and 
from a lake. The interval betwixt this and the 
Boryfthenes is pofiefled by the Scythian hufband- 
men. Having paffed through Hylasa, the Panti> 
capes mixes with the Boryfthenes. 

LV. The fixth river is called the Hypacyris : 
this, rifing from a lake, and pafling through the 
midft of the Scythian Nomades, empties itlelf into 
the lea near the town of Carcinitis In it^ 
courfe it bounds to the right Hylaea, and what is 
cailed the courfe of Achilles. 

LVI.The name of the feventh river is theGerrhus j 
it takes it name from the place Gerrhus, near which 
it (eparates itfelf from the Boryfthenes, and where 
this latter river is fir ft known. In its paflage to- 

^' To Ctfis,] — Some manufcripts read to *' Ceres," othrrs to 
thcMother;" by this latter exprefTion Ceres mull be undcrftood, 
and not Vefta, as Gronovius would have it. In his obfervatioHi 
that the Scythians were acquainted neither with Ceres nor 
Cybcle, he was pcrfcftly right ; but he ought to have remem- 
bered that the Boryflhenites or Olbiopolita: were of Greek ori- 
gin, and that they had retained many ot the cufiuins :iiul ufages 
of their znccfioTS.—Larcher. 

Careinttis,] — Many are of opinion that Uiis is what is now 
called Golfo di Mofcovia. — 

I wards 
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wards the fea, it divides the Scythian Nomades 
from the Royal Scythians, and then mixes with th<; 
Hypacyris. 

LVIL The eighth river is called the Tanais 
rifing from one immenfc lake, it empties itfelf into 
another ftill greater, named the Mceotis, which fe-^ 
parates the Royal Scythians from the Sauromatae. 
— The Tanais is encreafed by the waters of ano- 
ther river, called the Hyrgis. 

LVIII. The Scythians have thus the advantage 
of all thefe celebrated rivers. The grafs which this 
country produces is of all that we know the fullcft 
of moifture, which evidently appears from the dif- 
fedlion of their cattle. 

LIX. We have fliewn that this people poflels 
the greateft abundance ; their particular laws and 

^5 7Vz/z^/V.]— This ri veHs now called the Don. According to 
Plutarch, in his Treatife of celebrated Rivers, it derived its 
name from a young man caJled Tanis, who avowing an hatred 
of the female fex, was by Venus caufed to feel an unnatural 
paflion for his own mother ; and he drowned him.felf in confe- 
quence in this river. It was alfo called the river of the Ama- 
3:0ns; and, as appears from an old fcholiaft on Horace, was 
fometimes confounded with th? Danube.— It divides Europe 
from Alia. 

Dionyjius. 

See alfo Quintus Curtlos.— Tanais Europan et Afiam me- 
dius interfluit. 1, vi. c. 2. Of this river very ^/equent mention 
is made by ancient writers ; by Horace very elegantly, in the Ode 
beginning wi,th Extremum Tanaim fi biberes Lyce, &c." — T. 

pbfervanccs 
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obfervanGes are thefe : — Of their divinities Vefl:» 
without competition the firfl:> then Jupiter, an4 
Tellus, whom they believe to be the wife of Jupi- 
ter ; next to thefe are Apollo, the Coeleftial Venus, 
Hercules, and Mars. AH the Scythians revere 
fhefe as deities, but the Royal Scythians pay divine 
rites alfo to Neptune. In the Scythian tongue 
Vefta is called Tabitij Jupiter, and, as I think very 
properly, Paprcus*; Tellus, Apia; Apollo, CEtofy- 
rus the Coeleftial Venus, Artimpafa ; and Nep-r 
tune, Thamimafadas. Amongft all thefe deities 
Mars 16 the only one to whom they think it 
proper to eredl altars, fhrines, and temples, 

LX. Their mode of facrifice in every place ap-: 
pointed for the purpofe is precifely the fame, it is 
this: — The viftim is fecured with a rope, by its 
two fore feet; the perfon who offers the facri- 

Of their divinities,'] — It is not unworthy the attention of 
the Englift reader, that Herodotus is the firft author who makes 
any mention of the religion of the Scythians, in moil writings 
on thp fubjc^^ of ancient myihology, VeUa is placed next to 
Juno, whofc fifter ftic was generally fuppofed to be; Montfau- 
con alfo remarks, that the figures which remain of \'efla have 
a great rcfemblance to thofe of Juno. With rcfpcd to this 
goddcfs, the ancients were much divided in opinion ; Euripides 
and Dionyfius HallcarnaOenfis, agree in calling her Tellus.— 
Ovid feems alfo to have had this in his mmd when he faid 

Stat vi terra fua, vi ftando Vefta vocatur." Moll of the dif- 
ficulties on this fubjedl may be folved, by fuppofing there were 
^wo Veftas.— T. 

^ Papaus^^or Pappoeus, fignifying father; as bcin^, ac- 
cording to Homer, Ta%^ otyicu), ts e£A;r Tf, the)^ of gods ersui men, 

/a thev 

fke. 
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^ce'^^ ftanding behind, throws the animal down by 
means of this rope ; as it falls he invokes the name 
of the divinity tp whom the facrifice is offered; 
Jie then faftens a cord round the neck of the 
vi6lim, and ftranglcs it, by winding the cord round 
a ftick ; all this is done without fire, without li- 
bations, or without any of the ceremonies in ule 
^mongft us. When the beau: is ftrangled, the fa- 
crificcr takes off its fkin, and prepares to drefs it,. 

LXI. As Scytliia is very barren of wood, they 
have the following contrivance to drefs the flelh of 
jthe vi6lim : — Having flayed the animal, they ftrip 
the flefh from the bones, and if they have them at 
hand, they throw it into certain pots made in Scy- 
thia, and refembling the Lefbian caldrons, though 
fomewhat larger ; under thefe a fire is made with 
the bones If thefe pots cannot be procured, they 

enclofc 

* Who J offers the y^jr^/A^"*-'.]— Mont;faucon, in his account of 
the gods of the Scythians, apparently gives a tranflation of this 
paflage, except that he fays " the facrificing prieft, after having 
turned afide part of his veil Herodotus fays no fuch thing, 
nor does any writer on this fubjedl which 1 have had the op- 
portunity of confujting. — T. 

Fire is made n\:ith the ^(?;7fi.]— Montfaucon remarks on this 
paflage, that he does not fee how this could be done. Refources 
equally extraordinary feem to be applied in the caftern countries, 
where there is a great fcarcity of fuel. In Perfia it appears 
^rom Sir John Chardin they burn heath ; in Arabia they burn 
cow-dung ; and according to Dr. Ruffel they burn parings of 
fruit, and fuch like things. The prophet Ezekiel was ordered 
to bake his food with human dung. See Ezekiel, chap. iv. 
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enclofe the flefh with a certain quantity of water in 
the paunch of the vi6lim, and make a fire with the " 
bones as before. The bones being very inflamma- 
ble, and the paunch without difficulty made to 
contain the flefh feparated from the bone, the ox is 
thus made to drefs itfelf, which is alfo the cafe with 
the other viftims. When the whole is ready, he 
who facrifices throws with fome folemnity before 
him the enn-ails, and the more choice pieces. — 
They facrifice different animals, but horfes in par- 
Ocular. 

' LXII. Such are the facrifices and ceremonies 
obferved with refpeft to their other deitier.; but 'to 
the god Mars the particular rites which are paid 
Sire thefe— In every diflricl they conftruft a temple 
to this divinity of this kind bundles of fmall wood 
are heaped together, to the length of tliree ftadia^, 
and quite as broad, but not fo high ; the top is a 
regular fquare, three of the fides are deep and 
broken, but the fourth is an inclined plane forming 

12. "Thou (halt bake it with dung that comcth out of 
man.*' Voltaire, in his remarks on this palTage, pretends to 
undcrfland that the prophet was to eat the dung with his 
food. — ** Comme il n'ell poiiit d'ufage de manger de telles 
confitures fur fon pain, la plupajt dcs homines trouvent ccs 
commandcmens iudigncs de la Majcllc divin.*' The paffage 
alluded to admits of do fuch inference : but it may be con- 
cluded, that the burning of bones for the purpofc of fuel was 
not a very unufual circumftancc, from another paffage in Eze- 
kicl.— See chap. xxiv. ;;. " Take alfo the choice of the 
flock, and burn the bones under it, and make it boil well."— 

r. 

R ihe 
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the afcent, To this place are every year brought* 
one hundred and fifty waggons full of thefe bundles 
of wood, to repair the ftrudure, which the feverity 
of the climate is apt to deftroy. Upon the fummit 
of luch a pile ?ach Scythian tribe places an ancient 
fcyaietar^^, which is confidered as the fhrine of 
Mars, and is annu^ly honpured by the facrifice of 
fheep and horfes ; indeed to this deity more viftims. 
are offered than to all the other divinities. It is 
their cuftom alfo to facrifice every hundredth cap- 
tive, but in a different manner from their othei- 
victims. Having poured libations upon theii* 
heads, they cilt their throats into a vellel placed 
for the pvirpofe. With this, carried to the fummit 
of the pile, they befmear the above-mentioned fcy-r 
metar. Whilft this is doing above, the following 
ceremony is obferved below:— From thefe human 
viftims they cut off the right arms clofe to the 
flioulder, and throw them up into the air. This 

^9 Jucient fcymetar.'] — It was natural enough that the Scy- 
thians fhould adore with peculiar devotion the god of war; but 
as they were incapable of forming either an abllradl id'ea, or a 
corporeal rcprefentation, they worflnpped their tutelar deity 
under the fymbol of an iron cimeter. — Giihon, 

In addition to this iron cymetar or cimeter, Lucian tells us 
that the Scythians worfhipped Zamolxis as a god. See alfo 
Ammianus Marcellinus, xxx. 2. — Nec templum apud eos vifi- 
tur, aut delubrum, ne tugurium quidem culmo teftum cerni 
ufquam poteft, fed gladius Barbarico ritu humi figitur nudus, 
cumque et Martem regionem quas circumcircant pra:fulem 
verecundius colunt. 

Larcher, who quotes the above pafTage from Am. Mar. tells 
us from Varro, that anciently at Rome the point of a fpear was 
confidered as a reprefenutioa of Mars.— 2". 

ceremony 
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ceremony being performed on each viftim (eve- 
rally, they depart: the arms remain where they 
happen to fall, the bodies elfewhere. 

LXIII. The above is a defcription of their fa^ 
crifices. Swine are never ufed for diis purpofe, as 
they will not fuffer (I^cm to be kept in their coun- 
try. 

LXIV. Their military cuftoms are thcfe: — 
Every Scythian drinks the blood of the firft per- 
fon he flays ; the heads of all the enemies who fall 
by his hand in battle he piefents to his king: 
this offering entitles him to a fliare of the plunder, 
which he could not otherwife claim. Their mode 
of ftripping the fkin from the head"^^ is this: 

they 

7* Jlijlin/rom thi -tW.]~To cut off ihe hc.iJs of cn<mios 
flam in battle, feems no unnatural a6\ion amongll a race of 
fierce and w.-jrllke barbarians. The art of fcalping the head 
w^s probably introduced to avoid the trouble and fatigue of 
carrying thtfe fanguinary trophies to any confiJcrablc dillance. 
Many incidents which are here related of the Scythians, will 
nccclT^irily remind the reader of what is told of the native 
Americans. 'I1ie following war fong, from Boffii's Travels 
through Louifiana, places the refemblance in a linking point of 
view :—" I go to war to revenge the death of my brothers— I 
fhall kill— I (lull exterminate— I (hall burn my enemies— I 
fhall bring away flavcs— I rtiall devour their hearts, dry their 
fl.ft, drink their blood— I fhall tear off their fcalps, and make 
cups off their fculls.*' 

The quicknefs and dexterity with which the Indians perform 
the horrid operation of fcalping, is too well kno>vn to require 
any defcription. Thi> coincidence of ir.anners is very ftriking, 

and 
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they 'make a. circular incifion behind the ears^ 
then taking hold of th^ head at the top, they gra- 
dually flay it, drawing it; towards them. They next 
Ibften it in their hands, removing every flefhy part 
which may remain, by rubbing it with an ox's 
hide; they afterwards fufpend it, thus prepared, from, 
the bridles of their horfes, when they both ufe it as 
a napkinj and are proud of it as a trophy. Who- 
ever poflefTes the greater number of thefe is deemed 
the moft illuftrious. Some there are who few toge- 
ther fevcral of thefe portions of human fkin, and 
convert them into a kind of fliepherd's garment. 
There are others who preferve the fkins of the right 
arms, nails and all, of fuch enemies as they kill^ 
and ufe them as a covering for their quivers. The 
human Ikin is of all others certainly the whiteft, and 
of a very firm texture ; many Scythians will take 
the whole fkin of a man, and having ftretched it 

upon wood, ufe it as a covering to their horfes. 
« 

LXV. Such are the cuftoms of this people : this 
treatment, however, of their enemies heads, is not 
univerfal, it is only perpetrated on thofe whom they 
moft deteft. — The fcull, below the eye-brows, they 
cut off, and having cleanfcd it dioroughly, if they 
are poor they merely cover it with a piece of lea- 
ther if they are rich, in addition to this they de- 

atid ferves greatly to corroborate the hypothefis, that America 
was peopled originally from the -northern parts of the old con- 
tinent, — T. 

corate 
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coratc the infide with gold ; it is afterwards ufed 
a drinking cup. They do the fame with refped 
to their neareft conne(5tions, if any diflenfions have 
arifen, and they overcome them in combat before 
the king. If any (banger w^hom they deem of 
confequence happen to vifit them, they make a 
difplay of thefe heads and relate every circum- 
ftance of the previous connexion, the provocations 
received, and their fubfequent vi(5tory : this they 
confider as a teftimony of their valour* 

I.XVI. Once a year the prince or ruler of every 
diftrift mixes a goblet of wine, of which thofe 

^' Difplay tf tlyfje btads.^ — Many inrt^nces may be adduced 
from the Roman and Greek hiftcrians, of rhc heads of enemies 
vanquiftied in battle being carried in triumph, or expofed as 
trophies ; examples alfo occur in fcripture of the fame cuftom. 
Thus David carried the Phililline's head in triumph ; the head 
of Ifhbollieth was brought to David as a trophy ^ why did 
Jael /mite oJf'\\it head of Sifera, but to prefent it triumphantly 
to Barak ? It is at the prefent day pra4^ifed in the Eaft, many 
examples of which occur in NiebuhrS Letters. This is too well 
known to require further difcuflion; but many readers may 
perhaps want to be informed, that it was alfo ufual to cut off the 
hands and the feet of vanquiilied enemies. — 1 he hands and feet 
of the fons of Rcmmon, who flew lihbofheth, were cut off and 
hanged up over the pool of Hebron.— See alfo LnJy Jrortlcy 
Mom ague ^ vol. \u p. 19. 

•« If a minirter difpleafes the people, in three hours time he 
is dragged even from his mailer's arms : they cut off his hands, 
head, and feet, and throw them before the palace gate with all 
the refpcd in the world ; while the fultan, to whom they all pro- 
fefs unlimited adoration, fits trembling in his apartment.' — 
T. 

Scytliians 
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Scythians drink who have deftroyed a public 
cnenny. But of this they who have not done fuch 

a thing 

7* nofe ScjihiafiS JnfiL]'--^T]\e{eyV/hh many other cuftoms 
©f the ancient Scythians, will neceflarily bring to the mind of 
the reader various circumftances of the Gothic mythology, as 
reprefentcd in the poems imputed to Offian, and as may be fcen 
defcribed at length in Mallet's Introdudlion to the Hiitory of 
Denmark. To fit in the Hall of Odin, and quaff the flowing 
goblets of mead and ale, was an idea ever prefent to the minds 
of the Gothic warriors; and the hope of attaining this glorious 
dillinftion, infpired a contempt of danger, and the moft daring 
and inJi'incible courage* See Gray's Defcent of Odin ;— 

O. Tell me what is done below ; 

For whom yon glittering board Is fpread, 

Dreft for whom yon golden bed, 
Pr. Mantling in the goblet fee 

The pure beverage of the bee ; 

O'er it hangs the fhield of gold, 

*Tis the drink of Balder bold. 

See alfo in the Edda, the Ode of king Regrter Lodbrog. 

" Odin fends his godde{res to condudl me to his palace. — I am 
going to fit in the place of honour, to drink alt with the gods. — 
'J 'he hours of my life are paffed away, I die in rapture." Some 
of my readers may probably thank me for giving them a fpeci-* 
men of the original ftanzas, as prcferved by Olaus Woftnius, ' 

Pugnavimus enfibus 
Hoc ridere me facit fsmper 
Quod Balderi patris fcamna 
Parata fcio in aula. 
Bibemus cereviiiam 
Ex.concavis crateribus craniorum 
Non gemit vir fortis contra mortem 
Magnifici in Odini domibus 
Non venis defperabundus 
Verbis adOJini aulara. 
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a thing are not permitted to tafte ; thefe are 

obliged to fit apart by themfelves, which is confidered 

as a mark of the greateft ignominy They who 

have killed a number of enemies, are permitted on 

this occafion to drink from two cups joined toge- 

ther^ 

L:5CVIL They have amongft them a great 
number who pradlife die art of divination; for 
this purpofe they ufe a number of willow twigs 
in diis manner:— They bring large bundles of 

thefe 

zg. 

Fert animus finire 

Invitant me Dyfai 

Quas ex Odini aull 

Odinus mihi mifit 

Lstus cercvifiam cuni Afli 

In fumma fedc bibam 

Vitx elapfac funt hor« 

Ridcns moriar. T. 

^* Greafejf igflomin)'.']—\Ji quifque plures intercmenit, ita apud 
eos habelur eximius, caHerum cxpertem cffe caedi^ inter oppro- 
bria vel maximum. — Pomp, Me/a. 1. ii c. i. 

IVillinv /au/^j.] — Amniianus Marcellinus, in fpeaking of 
the Hims, fays,*' Futura miro prarfagiunt modo; nam redtiores 
virgas vimincas colligetites, cafque cum Incintatnentis qaibuf- 
dam fecrctis prxftiiuto tempore difcernentes, apcrte quid portcn- 
datur norunt. — Larcher, in quoting the above pafiage, rcm.irksi 
that he has fomewhere in the country fccn feme traces of this 
fupcrlUrion praftlfed. There is an animated fragment of Ennius 
jcniainiug. in which he evprefi'cs a molt cordial contempt for all 
footlifaycrs : as it is not perhaps familiar td cVery reader, I 
may be exculcd inferiing it. 

Non 
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thefe together, and having untied, them, difpole 
them one by one on the ground, each bundle at a 
diftance from the reft. This dene, they pretend to 
foretell the future, during which they take up the 
bundles feparately^ and tie them again together. 
— This mode of divination is hereditary amongft 
them. The enaries, or "effeminate men," affirm 
that the art of divination was taught them by the 
goddefs Venus. They take alfo the leaves of the 
lime-tree, which dividing into three parts they 
twine round their fingers ; they then unbind it, and 
exercile the art to which they pretend* 

- Non vicinos afufpic^s, non de circo aftro-ogo^, 
Non Ifiacos conjedores, non interpretes fomnium, 
Non enim funt ii aut fapient'a aut arte divina 
Sed fuperfiitiofi Vates, impudentefque hafioH, 
Aut inertesj aut infani, aut quibus egeftas imperat. 

A fimilar contempt for dinners, is exprefled by Jocaft?., in 
the CE.dipus Tyrannus of Sophocles : 

E/xb' 'rrxKisa'ovy uaG^ tf^Ex' £r» cot 

Let not a fear perplex thee^ CEdipus j 

Mortals know nothing of futurity. 

And thefe prophetic feers are all impoftors, — T, 

Art of di'vination.'l'^To enumerate the various modes of 
divination which have at different times been praftifed by the 
Ignorant and fuperftitious, would be no eafy tafk. We read 
bf hydromancy, lib^romancy, onyflomancy, divinations by 
earthy fire, and air: we read in Ezekiel of divination by a 
rod or wand. To fome fuch mode of divination, in all proba- 
bility, the following paflage from Hofea alludes : My people, 
a(k Goanfel at their ftocks, and their ftafF declareth uncj 
them." 
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LXVIII. Whenever the Scythian monarch hap-- 
pens to be indifpofed, he lends for three of the 
moft celebrated of thefe diviners. When the Scy-. 
thians defire to ufe the nnoft Iblemn kind of oath, 
riiey fwear by the king*s throne : thele diviners, 
therefore, malce no fcruple of affirming, that fuch 
or fuch individual, poinrir^ him out by name, has 
fbrfworn himfelf by die royal throne- — Immediately 
the perfon thus marked out is feized, and informed 
that by their art of divination, which is infallible^ 
he has been indire6tlv tlie occafion of the king's 
illnefs, by having violated the oath which we have 
mentioned* I f the accufed not only denies the charge, 
but exprelles himlelf enraged at the imputation, die 
king convokes a double number of diviners, who, 
examining Into the mode which has been purfued 
in criminating him, decide accordingly. If he be; 
found guilt}^ he immediately loles his head, and the 
tliree diviners who were firft confulted fhare his 
cffeds. If thefe laft diviners acquit die accufed, 
others are at hand, of whom if the greater number 
abiblve hmi, the firft diviners are put to deatli. 

LXIX. The manner in which they are execut- 
ed is this : — Some oxen are yoked to a waggon 
iilled with faggots, in the midlt of which, with their 
feet tied, their hands fiftcned behind, and their 
mouths gagged, thefe diviners are placed; fire is 

•« K:>,gs i/..rcw.]—" The Turks at tlm day," fays LarcUer, 
" fwear by the Ottoman Porte." ReiiTcc has the fame re- 
mark : " Adhuc obtinet apud Turcas, per Portam Ottomani- 
cam, hoc eft domicilium fui principis, jurarc." 7*. 

thea 
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then fet to the wood, and the oxen terrified to make 
them run violently away. It Tometimes happens 
that the oxen themfelves are burned; and often 
when the waggon is confumed, the oxen efcape 
feverely fcorched. This is the method by which, 
for the above-mentioned or fimilar offences, they 
put to death thofe whom they call falfe diviners. 

LXX. Of thofe whom the king condemns to 
death, he conftantly deftroys the male children, 
leaving the females unmolefted. Whenever the 
Scythians form alliances they obferve thefe cere- 
monies : — A large earthen vefTel is filled with wine, 
into this is poured feme of the blood of the con- 
trafting parties, obtained by a flight incifion of a 
knife or a fword ; in this cup they dip a fcymetar, 
fome arrows, a hatchet, and a fpear. After this 
they pronounce fome lolemn prayers, and the par- 
ties who form the contraft, with fuch of their 
friends as are of fuperior dignity, finally drink thg 
contents of the veflel. 

LXXI. The fepulchres of the kings are in the 
diftrift of the Gerrhi. As foon as the king dies 
a large trench of a quadrangular form is funk, 
near where the Boryfthenes begins to be navigable. 
When this has been done, the body is enclofed in 

77 Form a/Iiances.']-^See book i. c. 74. 

7* AT/V/^ A minute and interelling defcrlption of the 

funeral ceremonies of various ancient nations jnay be found in 
Montfaucon, vol. v. 126, &c.— 7^ 

R 2 wax. 
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tvax, after it has been chorouglily cleanfed, anJ 
the' entrails taken out i before it is fown up they 
fiH it with anile, parfley-feed, bruifcd cyprels, and 
various aromatics. They tl-^en place it on a car- 
riage, and remove it to another diftridl, where the 
perlbns who receive it, like the Royal Scythians, 
cut off a part of their car, fliave their heads in a 
circular form, take a round piece of flelh from their 
arm, wound their foreheads, nofes, and pierce their 
left hands with arrows. The body is again carried 
to another province of the deccafed king's realms, 
the inhabitants of the former difl:ri(5l accompanying 
the procefTion. After thus tranfporting die dead 
body tlirough the different provinces of the king^ 
dom, they come at laft to the Gerrhi, who live in 
the remoteft parts of Scythia, and amongll whom 
the lepulchres are. Here the corpfe is placed upon 
a couch, round which ai different dillanccs daggers 
are fixed ; upon tlie whole are difpofcd pieces of 
wood covered with brandies of willow. In fome 
other part of this trench they bury one of tlie de- 
ccaied*s concubines, whom they previoufly ftrangle, 
together with the baker, the cook, the groom, his 
moft confidential fervant, his horles, the choiceil of 
liis effedls, and finally fome golden goblets, for they 
pofiefs neither filver nor brafs : to conclude all, they 
fill up the trench with earth, and icem to be emu- 
lous in their endeavours to raife as high a mound 
as poffible. 

LXXIL The ceremony does not here termi- 
nate.— They kka fuch of the dcceafed king's at- 

tendants. 
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tendants, in the following year, as have been mod 
about his pei ion ; thefe are all native Scythians, 
for in Scythia tliere are no purchafed flaves, the 
king lelefting fuch to attend him as he thinks 
proper : fifty of thefc they ftrangle with an equal 
number of his bed horfes. Of all thefe they open 
and cleanle the bodies, which having filled withdraw, 
tJiey few up again : then upon two pieces of wood 
tliey place a third of a femicircular fonn> with its 
concave fide uppermofl:, a iecond is difpofed in like 
manner, then a third, and fo on, till a fufficient num* 
ber have bccnerefted. Upon thefe femicircular pieces 
of wood they place the horles, after paiTing large 
poles through them, from the feet to the neck. 

7^ T/jfy Jlrtingle,] — Voltaire fuppofes that they impaled alive 
the favourite oiTicers of the khan of the Scythians, round the 
dead body ; whereas Herodotus exprefbly fays that they llranglcd 
them firll. — Larcher. 

Whoever has occafion 'minutely to examine any of the more 
ancient authors, will frequently feel his contempt excited, or his 
indign:ition provohed, from finding a multitude of pa/fages ig- 
norantjy mifunderIloGd> or wilfully perverted. This remark is 
in a particular manner applicable to M. Voltaire, in whcfe 
work falfe and partial quotations, with ignorant mifconceptions 
of the ancients, obvioufly abound. The learned Pauw cannot in 
this refpeft be entirely exculpated ; and I have a paflage now 
before n e, in which the fault I would reprobate is eminently 
confpicuous.— Speaking of the Chinefe laws, he fays, " they 
punifli the relations of a criminal convifted of a capital oftence 
with death, excepting the females, ^^jhom they fell as Jla^ves, fol- 
lowing in this rcfpedl the maxim of the Scychians, recorded by 
Herodotus." On the contrary, our hlftorian fays, chap. 70, 
tha the females are not molefted. A fimilar remark, as it re* 
fpefls M. Pauw, is fomewhere made by Larcher.-^r. 

R J One 
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One part , of the ftrudure, formed as We have dc- 
fcribed^ fupporting the fhoulders of the horfe, the 
other his hinder parts^ the legs are left to projeft 
upwards. The horfes are then bridled, and .the 
reins faftened to the legs i upon each of thefe they 
afterwards place one of the youths who have been 
ftrangled, in the following manner : a pole is 
pafled through each quite to the neck, through the ' 
back, the extremity of which is fixed to the piece 
of timber with which the horfe has been fpitted 
having done this with each, they fo leave them. 

LXXIIL The above are the ceremonies obferv- 
cd in the interment of their kings : as to the peo- 
ple in*general, when any one dies the neighbours 
place the body on a carriage, and carry it about to 
the different acquaintance of the decealed ; thefe 
prepare fome entertainment for thofe who accom- 
pany the corpfe, placing before the body the fame 
as before the reft. Private perfons, after being thus 
carried about for the fpace of forty clays, are then 
buried *^ They who have been engaged in the 

performance 

jire then ;c'^.]^The Scythians did not all of them obferve 
the fame cuftoms with refpeft to their funerals : there were fome 
who fufpended the dead bodies from a tree, and in that ilate left 
them to putrefy. " Of what confequence/' fays Plutarch, " is 
it to Theodorus, whether he rots in the earth or upon it ?— 
Such with the Scythians is the moll honourable funeral.*' 
bilius Italicus mentions alfo this <:ullom : 

At gente in Scythica fuffixa cadavera truncis 
Lenta dies fcpclit, putri Hquentia tabo. 

It 
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performance of tliefe rites, afterwards ufe the fol- 
lowing mode of purgation :— After thoroughly 
wafhing the head, and afterwards drying it, they 
do thus with regard to the body : they place in the 
ground three ftakes, inclining towards each other, 
round thefe they bind fleeces of wool as thickly as 
poffible, and finally, into the fpace betwixt the 
ftakes they throw red-hot ftones* 

LXXIV. They have amongft: them a fpecies of 
hemp refembling flax, except that it is both thicker 
and larger ; it is indeed fuperior to flax, whether it 
is cultivated or grows fpontaneoufly. Of this the 
Thracians**' make themfelvcs garments, which fo 
nearly refemble thofe of flax, as to require a flvilful 
eye to difl:inguifli them : they who had never feen 
this hemp, would conclude thefe vefts to be made 
of flax. 

LXXV. The Scythians take the feed of this 
hemp, and placing it beneath the woollen fleeces 

It is not perhaps without its ufe to obferve, that barbarous na- 
tions have culloms barbarous like themfelves, and tuat thefe 
cuftoins much refcmble each other, in nations which have no 
communication. Captain Cook relates, that in Otaheite they 
leave dead bodies to putrefy on the furface of the ground, till 
the flefh is entirely walled, they then bury the honts,—Larcf^er. 
See Haujkfix'orth'* s Voyages, 

Of this the Tbracians,'] — Hcfychius fays that the Thracian 
women make themfelves garments of hemp : confult him at the 
word Kaj/yit?K : — " Hemp is a plant which has fome refemblance 
to flax, and of which the Thracian women make themfelves 
veils."-^r. 



which 
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which we have before defci ibed, they throw it up, 
on the red-hot ftoncs, immediately a perfumed va- 
pour afcends ftronger than from any Grecian 
flove. This to the Scythians is in the place of a 
bath, and it txcites from tliem cries of exultation, 
It is to be obferved, diat they never bathe diem- 
felves : the Scythian women bruife under a ftone 
fome wood of the cyprefs, cedar, and frankincenfe ^ 
upon this they pour a qiiantfty of water, till it 
becomes of a certahi confiflency, with which they 
anoint the body*^ and tlie face 3 this at die time 

imparts 

A perfufned ''japour,'\ — As the ftpry of the magic pcvvcr^ 
imputed to Medea feem in this place particulaily applicable, 
I tranflate, for the benefit of the reader, what Palxphatus fays 
upon the fubjeft. 

Concerning Medea, who was faid by the propefs pf boiling 
to make old men young agrin, the matter was thi^ : flie firrt of 
all difcovercd a flower which could make the colour of the 
hair black or white ; fuch therefore as wiflicd to have black 
hair raihcr than white, by her means obtained their wifli. 
Having a!fo invented bathr, ihe nourilhed with warm vapours 
thofe who wifhed it, but not in public, that the profeffors of the 
medical art might not know her fecret. The name of this 
application was wjt^tvJ/tiJ-K> or ** the boiling." When therefore 
by thefe fomentations men became more aftivc, and i,T>proved 
in health, and her apparatus, namely the caldron, NYOod,and £re, 
was difcovcred, it war. fuppofcd that her patients were in 
reality boiled. Pelias, an old and infirm man, ufing this opera- 
tion, died in the procefs.— 7". 

'3 Anoint the ii?^*.]— When we rend in this place of the 
cuftom of anointing the body among ll an uncivilized race, 
in a 9old climate, and afterwards find that in warmer 
regions it became an ' indifpcnfable article of luxury and 
elegance with the politeft nations, we paufe to admire the 
papricc and verfatility of the human mind. 1 he motive of the 

Scythians 
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Jynparts an agreable odour, and when removed on 
tht following day gives the fldn .a fofc and beauti- 
^1 appearance, 

LXXVI. The Scythians have not only a great 
abhorrence of all foreign cuftoms, but each pro-r 
vince feems unalterably tenacious of it3 own, 
Thofc of the Greeks they particularly avoid, as ap- 
pears both from Anacharfis and Scyles. Of Ana^r 
charfis it is remarlvable, that haying perfonally 

Scythians was at firft perhaps only to obtain agility of body, 
without any views to cleanlinefs, or thoughts of fenfualiry. In 
hot climates fragrant oils were probably firft ufed to difperfe 
thofe fa-tid fmells which heat has a tendency to generate ; pre- 
cious Qintn^ents therefore foon became* eflcntial to the enjoy- 
ment of life ; and that they really were fo^ may be eafily made 
fippear from all the beft writers of ^ntiijuity. See Angcrcon, 
Ode XV. 

I^et my hair with unguents flow, 
With rofy garlands crown ni}' brow, 

gee alfo Horace : 

X — > } fimdc c^pacibus 
Unguenta de conchis. 

The fume fad alfo appears from the ficrcd fcnptures ; fee 
^he threat of the prophet Micah : " Thou (halt tread the olive, 
bat thou lhalt not anoint thee with oil.'' — Thefe inltances are ' 
only adduced to prove that fragrant oils were ufed in private 
life for the purpofes of elegant luxury ; how they were ap- 
plied in athletic exercifes, and alvrays before the bath, is fuffici- 
^ntly notorious.— '7. 

vifited 
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vifit^d a large part of the habitable world, and 
acquired great wifdom, he at length returned to 
Sc}'tliia. In his paffage over the Hellefpont, he 
touched at Cyzicus at the very time when the 
inhabitants were celebrating a folemn and mag- 
nificent feftival to the motlier of the gods. He 
made a vow, that if he fhould return fafe and 
v;ithout injury to his country, he would inftitute, in 
honour of this deity, the fame rites he had fcerv 
performed at Cyzicus, together with the folem- 
nities obferved on the eve of her fefhivaP^ Ar- 
riving therefore in Scythia, in the diftrift of Hylaea, 
near the Courfe of Achilles, a place abounding with 
trees, he performed all the particulars of the above- 
mentioned ceremonies, having a number of fmall 
ftatues fecured together with a cymbal in his 

hand, 

C)x/V«/.]— An account of the ruins of this place may be 
found in Pococke. It now produces a quantity of rich wine ii^ 
great repute at Conftantinople. 

Tins city was once pofleffcd of confiderable territory, and 
was governed by its own laws. There was here a temple built 
to Dindymenc by the Argonauts. Thi^ mull not be confounded 
with the Cyzicus, a city of Myfia, on the Propontis, built by 
the Milcfians. — T. 

Erje of her y^/i;t7/.]— Thcfc fcftivals probably com- 
menced early on the evening before the day appointed for their 
celebration ; and it feems probable that they paffed the night 
in finging hymns in honour of the god or goddcfs to whom the 
fcaft was inllituted. See tlic Pervigilium Veneris. — Larchcr. 

The Pervigilia were obferved principally in honour of Ceres 
and of Venus, and as appears from Aulas Gellius, atid other 
writers, were converted to tlie purpofes of excefs and debauch- 
cry.— r. 

Statues fecured togcthcr.y-^T^^^^^ particularities are related 

at 
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hand. In this fituation he was obferved by one 
of the natives, who gave intelligence of what he 
had leen to Saulius, the Scythian king. The king 
went inftantly to the place, and feeing Anacharfis 
fo ennployed, killed him with an arrow.— If any 
one now make enquiries concerning this Ana- 
charfis, the Scythians difclaim all knowledge of 
him, merely becaufe he vifited Greece, and had 
learned fome foreign cuftoms : but as I have been 
informed by Timnes, the tutor of Spargapithes^ 
Anacharfis was the uncle of Idanthyrfus, a Scythian 
king, and that he was the fon of Gnui*us, grandfon 
of Lycus, and great-grandfon of Spargapithes. If 
therefore this genealogy be true, it appears that 
Anacharfis was killed by his own brother ; for 
Saulius, who killed Anacharfis, was the father of 
Idanthyrfus. 

LXXVII. It is proper to acknowledge that 
from the Peloponnefians I have received a very 
different account : they affirm that Anacharfis^ 
was fent by the Scythian monarch to Greece, for 
the exprefs purpofe of improving himfelf in fcience i 

at length in ApoIIonius Rhodiiis, book i. 1139. — This circum- 
fiance of the (mM figures tied together, is totally omitted by 
Mr. Fawkes in his verlion, who fatisfics hiirfelf by faying, 

Tlie Phrygians ftill their goddefs' favour win 
By the revolving wheel and timbrel's din. 

The trueft idea perhaps of the rites of Cybele, may be ob- 
tained from a careful perufal of the Atys of Catullus, one of 
the moll precious remains of antiquity, and perhaps ' tlie only 
perfgft fpccimen of the old dithyran^bic verfe.— i-r. 
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aiid they add, that at his return he informed his 
employer, that all the people of Greece were oc- 
x:upied in fcientific purfuits, except the Lacedar^ 
ijioniansj but they alone endeavoured to perfect 
tiicmfclves in difcreet and wife converfntion. This 
however, is a tale of Grecian invention ; 1 am 
corivinced that Apacharfis was killed in the man- 
ner which has been defcribed, and thaf he owed 
.^is deftrudtion to the pr^ftic? pf foreign cuHquis 
ftn4 Qi cgiap manners, 

. J^XXVIII. Not many years afterwards, Scyles^ 
the Ibn of Ai H^ichcSj experienced a fimilar fortune. 
Aripithes, king of Scythia, aniongft many other 
childi'en, had tl^is foo Series by a woman of Illria, 
who taught hiip tl>c language and Iciences of Greece. 
It happened that Aripithes was treafon^bly put to 
death by Spargapithes, king of the Agathyrfi, He 
was fucceedcd in his dominions by this Scyles, who 
married one of liis father's ^ives, whofe name was 
Opaea, Op^ea was a native of Scythja, and had a 
Ibn named Oricus by her former hufband. When 
Scyles afcended the Scythian throne, he was exceed- 
ingly averfc to the manners of his country, and 
very partial to thofc of Greece, to which he had 
been accuftomed from his chiklhoqd, ' As often 
therefore as he conduced the Scydiian forces to the 
city of the Boryfthenites, who affirm that they are 
defcended from the Milefians, he left his army be- 
fore the town, and entering into the place fecured 
the gates. He then threw afide his Scythian drels, 
and afllimed the habit of Greece, In ri^^i^, without 
X guards 
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guards or attendants, it was his cuftom to parade 
through the public fquare, having the caution to 
place guards at the gates, that .no one of his coun- 
trymen might difcover him. He not only thus 
.(hewed his partiality to the cuftoms of Greece, but 
he alio faciificed to the gods la the Grecian man- 
ner. After continuing in the city for the fpace of 
a month, and fometimes for more, he would ra- 
fume his Scythian drefs, and depai t. This he fje- 
qucntly repeated, having built a palace in this town, 
and married an inhabitant of the place. 

LXXIX. It feemed hov/ever ordained that his 
end fhould be- unfortunate, which accordingly liap- 
pened. It was his defire to be initiated into the 
myfteries of Bacchus j and he was already about 
to take fome of the facred utenfils in his hands^ 
when the following prodigy appeared to him. I 
have before mentioned the palace which he had La 
the city of the Bor}illienites ; it was a very large 

// feemecl ho'ive'ver orM/ie^-l — TKls idea, which occurs re- 
peatedly in the more ancient writers, is nioft beautifully ex- 
preffed in the Perfe of -^fchylus ; which I give the reader in 
the animated verfion of Potter. 

For when misfortune's fraudful liand 
Prepares to pour the vengeance of the (ky. 

What mortal fliall her force withftand. 
What rapid fpeed th' impending fury fly f 

Gentle at firll, with flattering fmiles. 

She fpreads her foft enchanting wiles; 
Soto her toils allures her deftin'd prey. 

Whence man ne'er breaks unhurt away. 

and 
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and magnificent ftrufture, and the front of it was 
decorated with fphinxes and griffins of white mar- 
ble : the lightning of heaven defcended upon 
it, and it was totally confumed. Scyles neverthe- 
lels perfevered in what he had undertaken. The 
Scythians reproach the Greeks on account of their 
Bacchanalian feftivals, and aflert it to be contrary to 
reafon to fuppofe that any deity fhould prompt 
men to adls of madnefs. When the initiation of 
Scyles was completed, one of the Boryfthenites 
dlfcovered to the Scythians what he had done— 
" You Scythians," fays he, cenfure us on ac- 
count of our Bacchanalian rites, when we yield 
to the impulfe of the deity. This fame deity 
has taken poflefTion of your fovereign, he is 
now obedient in his fervice, and under the in- 
fluence of his power. If ye difbelieve my words, 
you have only to follow me, and have ocular 
proof that what I fay is true/' The principal 
Scythians accordingly followed him, and by a fe- 
cret avenue were by him condufted to the citadel. 
When they beheld Scyles approach with his thiafus, 

" T'At'//^/'/;?//?^.]— The ancients believed that lightning never 
fell but by the immediate interpofition of the gods ; and what- 
ever thing or place was ftruck by it, was ever after deemed 
iacrcd, and fuppofcd to have been confecrated by the deity to 
himrelf. There were at Rome, as we Warn from Cicero de Di- 
"vinationc, certain books called " Libri Fulgurales,*^ cxprefsly 
treating on this fubjcft. In Ammianus Marcellinus this ex- 
prellion occurs, contafta loca nec intueri nec calcari debere 
pronuntiant libri fulgurales.'* The Greeks placed an urn over 
the place where the lightning fell ; the Romans had a fimilar 
©Ivfervance. 

and 
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and in every otlier refpe6t afting the Bacchanal, 
they deemed the matter of mod calamitous im- 
portance, and returning informed tlie army of all 
that they had feen. 

LXXX, As foon as Scyles returned an infur- 
reftion was excited againll him ; and his brother 
O0:lomafades5 whofe mother was the daughter of 
Tereus, was promoted to the throne, S(?yles hav- 
ing learned the particulars and the motives of this 
revolt, fled into Thrace; againft which place, as 
foon as he was informed of this event, Odloma- 
fades advanced with an army. The Thracians 
met him at the Itler ; when they were upon the 
point of engaging, Sitalces fent an herald to 0<flo- 
malades, with this meflage : A conteft betwixt us 

would be abfurd, for you are the fon of my 
" filler. My brother is- in your power ; if you 
" will deliver him to me, I will give up Scyles to 

you, thus we fhall mutually avoid all danger/' 
As the brother of Sitalces had taken refuge with 
0<5lomafades, the above overtures effe(5led a peace. 
The Scythian king furrendered up his uncle, and 
received the perfon of his brother. Sitalces im- 
mediately withdrew his army, taking with him hi^ 
brother; but on that very day Oftomafades de- 
prived Scyles of his head. Thus tenacious arc the 
Scythians of their national cuftoms, and fuch the 
fate of thofe who endeavour to introduce foreign 
ceremonies amongft them. 



LXXXL 
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LXXXI. On the populoufhefs of Scythia t 
am not able to fpeak with decifion ; they have 
been leprcfentcd to me by Ibme as a numerous 
people, wliilft others have informed me, that of real 
Scytliians theie are but few. I lhall relate how- 
ever what has fallen within my own obfervation. 
Betwixt the Boryfihenes and the Hypanis thrive is 
a place called L.xamparus: to this I have be-^ 
fore made fome allufion, when fpeaking of a 
fountain which it contained, whofe waters were 
fo exceedingly bitter as to render the Hypanis^ 
into which it flows, perfcclly impalatable. In this 
place is a veffcl of brafs, fix times larger than that 
which is to be feen in the entrance of Pontus, con- 
fecrated there by Paufanias^" th^ fon of Cleom- 
brotus. For the benefit of thofe who may not 

" Con/ecratcd there ty Pau/anias,\ — Nymphis of Heraclea 
relates, in the fixteenth book of his hillory of his coontry, that 
Paufanias, wlio vanquilhcd Mardonius at Platca, in violation of 
the laws of Sparta, and yielding to his pfidc, confecrated", 
whiirt he was near Byzantium, a goblet of brafs to thofe gods 
whofc ftdtues may be fcen at the mouth of the Euxine, which 
goblet may ftill be fcen. Vanity and infolence had made liim 
fo far forget himfclf, that he prefuincd to fpecify in the in- 
fcription, that it was he himfclf who had confecratcd it: " Pau- 
fanias of Lacedxmon, fon of Cleombrotus, and of the ancient 
race of Hercules, general of Greece, has confccrated this 
goblet to Neptune, as a monument of his valour." — Athenaus^ 

What would have been tlie indignation of this or any hif- 
torian of that period, if he could have forcfccn the bafe and 
fcrvilc infcriptions dedicated in after-times, in almoll all parts 
of the habitable world, to the Cxfars and diclr vile defccnd- 
afits r Many of thefc have been prcfcrvedi and are an outrago 
againft all decency.— 7*. 

have 
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have feen it, I fhall here delcribe it. This veffel 
which is in Scythia^ is of the thicknefs of fix digits, 
and cafjiiable of containing fix hundred amphorae. 
The natives fay that it was made of the points of ar- 
rows, for that Ariantas one of their kings, being 
defirous to afcertain the number of the Scythians, 
comm,anded each of his fubjects, on pain of death, 
to bring him the point of an arrow : by thefe 
means fo prodigious a quantity were colle6ted,that 
this veflel was compofed from them. It was left 
by the prince as a monument of the fa6l, and by 
him confecrated at Exampasus. — This is what I 
have heard of the populoufnefs of Scythia. 

LXXXII. This country has nothing remark- 
able except its rivers, which are equally large and 
numerous. If befides thefe and its vafl: and ex- 
tenfive plains, it pofieffes any thing worthy of ad- 
miration, it is an impreflion which they fliew of 
the foot of Hercules ^\ This is upon a rock, two 

cubits 
t 

5' Ariantas,']'^! have now a remarlcable inftance before me,* 
how dangerous it is to take upon truft what many learned men 
put down upon the authority of ancient v/riters. HcfFman, whofe 
Jtexicdn is a prodigy of learning and of induftry, fpeaking of this 
Ariantas, fays, that he made each of his fubje6ls bring him 
t%iety year the point of an arrow.** For the truth of this he 
refers the reader to Herodotus, and the pafFage before us. He-. 
roJctus fays no fuch thing. — T, 

Foot of ttm/Apj.J—The length of the foot of Hercules 
\ras jifcertained by tliat of the ftaJium at Olympia, which was 
faid to have been mcafured by him to the length of 600 of his 
own feet : hence Pythagor:i5 eftimated the fize of Hercules by 
the rule of proportion ; and hence too the proverb, ex fede Her- 

Vol, II. S QiiUm^ 
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cubits in fi2e, but refembling the footftep of a man; 

it 15 near the river Tyras. 

LXXXIII. I fhall now return to the fubjedt 
from which I originally digrefled. — Darius pre- 
paring to make an expedition againft Scythia, dif- 
patched emiflaries different ways, commanding fome 
of his dependants to raife a lupply of infantry, 
others to prepare a fleet, and others to throw a 
bridge over the Thracian Bolphorus. Artabanus, 
fon of Hyftalpes, and brother of Darius, endea- 
voured to perfuade the prince from his purpofe, 
urging with great wifdom the indigence of Scythia; 
nor did he defift till he found all his arguments 
ineffedual. Darius having completed his prepa- 
rations, advanced from Sufa with his army. 

LXXXI\\ Upon this occafion a Perfian, whofe 
name was CEbazus, and who had three fons in the 
army, alked permilfion of the king to detain one 
of them/ The king replied, as to a friend, that the 
petition was very modcft, " and that he would 

leave him all the three." CEbazus was greatly 
delighted, and confidered his three fons as exempted 
from the fervice: but tlie king commanded his 
guards to put the three young men to death; and 
thus were the tlirec fons of CEbazus left, deprived of 
life. 

LXXXV. Darius marched from Sufi to where 

cuUm, a more modern fublHtutlon for the ancient one of 

Xioila. — See Aul. Cell. I. i. and Erafmus's Adagia, in 
^hicli the proverb uf €x fide liinulem has no place— r. 

the 
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the bridge had been thrown over the Boiphorns at 
Chalcedon. Here he ennbarked and fet fail for the 
Cyanean iflands, which, if the Greeks may be be- 
lieved, formerly floated^'. Here, fitting in the 
temple he caft his eyes over the Euxine, which 
of all feas moft deferves admiration* Its length 
is eleven thoufand one hundred' ftadia ; its breadth^ 
where it is great'eft, is three thoufand two hundred. 
The breadth of the entrance is four ftadia ; die 
length of the neck, whicli is called the Bofphorus, 
where the bridge had been erefted, is about one 

s** Formerly floated?^ — The Cyanean rocks were at fo little 
diftance one from the other, that viewed remotely they appcar- 
' ed-to touch. This optic illufion probably gave place to the 
fable, and the fable gained credit from the dangers encoun- 
tered on this k^.^Larcher, 

See a defcription of thefe rocks in ApoUonius Rhodius : I giv« 
it from the verfion of Pawkes, 

When hence your deftin'd voyage you purfue. 
Two rocks will rife, tremendous to the view, 
Juft in the entrance of the watery wafte. 
Which never mortal yet in fafety paft. 
Not firmly fix'd, for oft, with hideous ftiock, 
Adverfe they meet, and rock encounters rock. 
The boiling billows dalh their airy brow. 
Loud thundering round* the ragged fhore below. 

The clrcumftance of their floating is alfo mentioned by Valc-i 
rius Flaccus.. 

Errantefque per altum 
Cyaneas - ■ ■ — 
53 In the /f;;;//^'.]— Jupiter wasNinvoked in this temple, under 
the name of Urius, becaufc this deity was fuppofed favourable to 
navigation, «^o? fignifying a favourable wind. And never could 
there be more occafion for his aflillance than in a fea remark* 
ably tempeftuous.— i-^rr/^r. 

S 2 hundred 
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hundred and twenty ftadia. The Bolphcrus is 
connected with the Propontis which flowing in- 
to the Hellelpont is five hundred ftadia in 
breadth, and four hundred in length. The Hel- 
lefpont itlelf, in its narroweft part, where it enters 
the JEgcm fea, is forty ftadia long, and fevcn 
wide. 

•-^^ Prnfontis,'] — Between the Bofphorus and the Hellespont, 
the (hores of Europe and Afia, receding on either fide, inclofe 
the fca of Marmara, which was known to the ancients by the 
denomination of Propontis. The navigation from the iffue 
•f the Bofphorus to the entrance of the Hellefpont, is about 
one hundred and twenty miles. Thofe who fteer their wedward 
co^rfe through the middle of the Propontis may at once de- 
fcry the high lands of Thrace and Bithynia, and never lofe 
fight of the lofty fummit of mount Olympus, covered with 
eternal fnows. They leave on the left a deep golf, at the bottom 
of which Nicomedia was feated, the imperial rcfidence of Dio- 
detian ; and they pafs the fmall iflands of Cyzicus and Pro- 
connefus, before they call anchor at Gallipoli. where the fca 
\K'hich feparates Afia from Europe is again contraded into a 
narrow channel.— G;M<?//. 

Helkfpont,'] — The geographers, who, with the moft fkiiful 
accuracy, have furveyed the form and extent of the Hellefpont* 
ailign about fixty miles for the winding courfe, and about three 
Hiiles for the ordinary breadth of tliefe celebrated ftrcights.. 
But the narroweft part of the channel is found to the north- 
ward of the old Turkilh callles, between the cities of Ceftus 
:Mid Abydos. It was here that the adventurous Leander braved 
the palTage of the flood for the pofTcflion of his miftrefs : — It 
was here likcwifc, in a place where the dlltance between the 
oppofitc banks cannot exceed five hundred paces, that Xerxes 
compefcd a llupendous bridge of boats for the purpofe of tranl- 
porting' into Europe an hundred and fcventy myriads of Bar- 
barians, A fea contradled within fuch narrow limits may fcem 
but ill to defcrve the epithet of broad ^ which Homer as well as 
Orpheus h;is frequently beftowcd on the Hellefpont. — Gibbon. 

I LXXXVI. 
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LXXXVI. The exaft menfuration of tliefe feas 
is thus determined ; in a long day a fhip will 
fail the fpace of feventy thoufand orgyse, and fixty 
thoufand by night. From the entrance of the 
Euxine to Phafis, which is the extreme length of 
this fea, is a voyage of nine days and eight nights, 
which is equal to eleven hundred and ten thoufand 
orgy^e, or eleven thoufand one hundred ftadia. The 
broadeft part of this fea, which is from Sindica'-^^^ 
to Themifcyra, on the river Thermodon, is a 
voyage of three days and two nights, which is 
equivalent to three thoufand three hundred ftadia, 
or three hundred and thirty thoufand orgyse. The 
Pontus, the Bolphorus, and the Hellefpont, were 
thus feverally meafured by me 3 and circumftanced 
as I have already defcribed. The Palus Moeotis 
flows into the Euxine, which in extent almoft 
equals it, and which is juftly called the mother of 
the Euxine. 

LXXXVII. When Darius had taken a furvey 
of the Euxine, he failed back again to the bridge 

^-^ In a long da^f.'] — That is, a Ihip ia a long day would fail 
eighty miles by day, and feventy miles by night. Sec WclTcl. 
ing's notes on this paffage, — 

^7 Si7idica.'\ — The river Indus was often called the Sindus. 
There were people of this name and family in Thrace. Some 
would alter it to Sindicon, b.ut both terms a;-e of the fame 
purport. Herodotus fpeaks of a regio Sindica, upon the Pontus 
Euxinus, oppofite to the river Thermodon. T^his fome would 
alter to Sindica, but both terms are of the fame amount. The 
Ind or Indus of the eaft is at this day called the Sind ; and was 
galled fo in the time of Pliny. — Bryant. 

S 3 cpnftrudq^ 
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COnftrufted by Mandrocles the Samian. He then 
examined the Bofphorus, near which he ordered 
tv/o columns of white marble to be erefted ; upon 
One were infcribed in Affyrian, on the other in 
Greek charafters, the names of the different na- 
tions which followed him. In this expedition he 
was accompanied by all the nations which acknow- 
ledged his authority, amounting, cavalry included, 
to feventy thoufand men, independent of his fleet, 
which confided of fix hundred fliips. Thefe co- 
lumns the Byzantines afterwards removed to their 
city, and placed before the altar of the Orthofian 
Diana'^', excepting only one ftone, which they depo- 
fited in tlieir city before the temple of Bacchus, and 
which was covered with Aflyrian charadlers. That 
part of the Bofphorus where Darius ordered the 
bridge to be erefted is as I conjc6lure nearly 
at the point of nniddie diflance between Byzan^ 

Near av^/V/{».]— The new caftles of Europe and Afia are 
conftruc^ed on either continent upon the foundations of two 
celebrated temples of Serapis, and of Jupiter Urius. The old 
caftles, a work of the Greek emperors, command the nar- 
rowefl part of the channel, in a place where^the oppofite 
banks advance wiihin five hundred paces of each other. Thefe 
ibrtreil*e^» were rcilored and llrengthcncd by Mahomet the Se- 
cond, when he meditated the fiege of Conlhintinople : but the 
Turkifh conqueror was moft probably ignorant that near two 
thoufand years belore his reign Darius had chofen the fame 
fituation to conncA tie two continents by a bridge of boats.— 

99 Orthofuin Drana,] — We are told by Plutarch, that in ho- 
nour of the Orthofian Diana, the young men of Lacedanion 
permitted themfclves to be flagellated at the altar with the ex- 
iremcft fe verity, without uttering the fmalleft complaint.— T'. 

tium 
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tlum and the temple at the entrance of the 
Euxinc. 

LXXXVIII. With this bridge Darius was lb 
much dehghted, that he made many valuable pre- 
fents """^ to Mandrocles the Samian, who conftru6led 
it : with the produce of thefe the artift caufed a 
reprefentation to be made of the Bofphorus, with 
the bridge throv/n over it, and the king feated on a 
throne, reviewing his troops as they paflTed. This 
he afterwards confecrated in the temple of Juno, 
with this infcription : 

Thus was the fifhy Bofphorus inclos'd, 
When Samian Mandrocles his bridge impos'd ; 
Who there, obedient to Darius' will, 
Approv'd his country's fame, and private fkill. 

LXXXIX. Darius having rewarded the artift, 
paflTed over into Europe : he had previoufly order- 
ed the lonians to pafs over the Euxine to the Ifter, 
where having erefted a bridge, they were to wait 
his arrival. To aflift this expedition, the lonianj 
and JEoliafis, with the inhabitants of the Hellefpont| 
had affembled a fleet; accordingly, having pafle4 
the Cyanean iflands, they failed directly to the Ifterj 
and arriving after a paffage of two days from thq: 
fea at that part of the river where it begins to 
branch oflF, they conftrufted a bridge. Darius 

Valuable prcfcnfs.]—G\'0\\ov\MS retains the reading of 
^oL^(Ti, hy.uy which is very abfurd in itfelf, and ill agrees with 
the context : the true reading is iraa^ otKoe., that is, ten of each 
article prefented.— See Cafaubon on Athenaeus, and others. — 

S 4 croffed 
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croflcd the Bofphorus, and marched through 
Thrace; and arriving at the fources of the river 
Teams, he ei^camped for the fpace of three 
day^.. 

XC. The people who inhabit its banks affirm 
the .waters of the Tearus to be an excellent re-r 
medy for various difeafes, and particularly for 
ulcers, both in men and horfes. Its fources are 
thirty-eight in number, ifluing from the fame rock, 
part of which are cold, and part warm ; they are 
at an equal diftance from Herasum, a city near 
Perinthus and from Apollonia on the Euxine, 
being a two days journey from both. The Tea- 
rus flows into the Contadefdus, the Contadefdus 
into the Agrianis, the Agrianis into the Hebrus, 
th(^*Hkrbrus into the f^a, near the city ^nus, 

XCI. Darius arriving at the Tearus, there fixed 
his camp : he was fo delighted with this river, that 
he caufed a coluinn to be eredled on the fpot, with 
this infcription : " The fources of the Tearus afford 
the befl: and clearefl waters in the world: — In 
profecuting an expedition againll Scythia, Da- 
rius fon of Hyftafpes, the bell and mofl ami- 
able of men, fovcreign of Perfia, and of all the 
continent, arrived here with his forces/* 

XCIL Leaving this place, Darius advanced to- 

. Penntf>us.]^TWis place was anciently known hy the dif- 
ferent names of Mygdonia, lieraclea, and Perinthus. — It is now 
called Pcra^^T; 

wards 
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wards another river, called Aftifcus, which flow^ 
through the country of the Odryfians On his 
arrival here he fixed upon one - certain fpot, on 
which he commanded every one of his foldiers to 
throw a ftone as he palTed : this was accordingly 
done, and Darius, having thus raifed an immenfe 
pile of ftones, proceeded on his march, 

XCIII. Before he arrived at the Ifter,.he firft of 
all fubdued the Getae, a people who pretend to 
immortality. The Thracians of SalmydelTus, and 
they who live above ApoUonia, and the city of 
Mefambria, with thofe who are called Cyrmiani- 
ans, and Mypf^eans, fubmitted themfelves to Da- 
rius without refinance. The Getae obftinately de- 
fended themfelves, but were foon reduced ^ thefe of 
all the Thracians are the braved and the moft up- 
right. 

XCIV. They believe themfelves to be immor- 
tal ; and whenever any one dies they are of opi- 
nion that he is removed to the prefence of their 

- 0 g^d 

0dryjiansy'\ — Thefe people are fuppofed to be the Molda* 
vlans : they had a city named Odryfa. Mention is made of 
them by Claudian in his Gigantomachia : 

Primus terrificum Mavors non fegnis in hoftem 
Odrifios impellit equos. 

Silius Italicus alfo fpeaks of Odrlfius Boreas.— 9". 

They believe themfelues to be immortal.] — Arrian calls thefe 
people Dacians. The firft exploits of Trajan/' fays Mr. 
Gibbon, ^Mvere againft the Dacians, the moil warlike of men, 

who 
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god Zamolxis whom fome btliere to be the 
fame with Gebelcizes, Once in every five years 
they choofe one by lot, who is to be dilpatched as 
a mefienger to Zamolxis, to make known to him 
their feveral wants. The ceremony they oblerve 
'on this occafion is this : — Three amongft them are 
appointed to hold in their hands three javelins, 
whilft others feize by the feet and hands the perfon 
who is appointed to appear before Zamolxis ; they 
throw him up, fo as to make him fall upon the 
javelins. If he dies in confequence, they imagine 
that the deity is propitious to them ; if not, they 

who dwelt beyond the Danube, and who, during the reign of 
Domitian, had infultcd with impunity the majefty of Rome, 
To tlic ftrength and lierceaefs of Barbarians, they added a con- 
tempt for life, which was derived from a vain pcrfuafion of 
the immortality of the foul." 

The Get£ are reprefented by all the elaflic writers as the 
moft daring and ferocious of mankind ; in the Latin language 
particularly, every harfti term hab been made to apply to them: 
Nulla Getis toto gens ell trucUentior orbe, fays Ovid. Hume 
fpcaks thus of their principles of belief, with refpcft to the foul's 
immortality : — *« The Getes, commonly called immortal from 
their ftcady belief of the foul's immortality, were genuine Thcifts 
and Unitarians. They affirmed Zamolxis, their^deity, to be 
the only true God, and aflerted the worfhip of all other nations 
to be addreffed to mere fiftions and chimxras: but were their 
religious principles any more refined on account of thefe magni- 
ficent prctenfions ?" — 7. 

7i^Wv/5.]— Larchcr, in conformity to Wefleling, prefers 
the reading of ZahnoAis.— In the Thracian tongue, Zaimos 
means the (kin of .a bear ; and Porphyry, in the life of Pytha- 
goras, obfervcs, that thj name of Zalmoxis was given him, be- 
caufe p.s foon ab he was born he was covered with die ficin of 
that animal. 
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accufe the vidtim of being a wicked man. Having 
difgraced him, they proceed to the election of 
another, giviwig him, whilft yet alive, their com- 
mands.f This fame people, whenever it thunders 
or lightens^ throw their weapons into the air, as if 
menacing their god ; and they ferioiiHy believe 
that there is no other deity. / 

XCV. This Zamolxis, as I have been informed 
by thofe Greeks who inhabit the Helltlpont and 
the Euxine, was himfelf a man, and formerly lived 
at Samos, in the fervice of Pythagoras, fon of Mne- 
ilirchus ; having obtained his liberty, with confide- 
rable wealth, he returned to his country. Here he 
found the Thracians diftinguiflied equally by their 
profligacy and their ignorance; whilft he himfelf had 
been accuftomed to the Ionian mode of life, and to 
manners more polifhed dian thofe of Thrace ; he 
had alfo been connefted with Pythagoras, one of the 
moft celebrated philofophers of Greece. He was 
therefore induced to build a large manfion, to which 
he invited the moft eminent of his fellow-citizens : 
he took the opportunity of the feftive hour to affure 
them, that neither himfelf, his guefts, nor any of 
their defcendants, fliould ever die, but fhould be re- 
moved to a place where they were to remain in die 
perpetual enjoyment of every blefling. After fay^ 
ing this, and conducing himfelf accordingly, he 
conftruded a fubterranean edifice : v/hen it was 
compleated, he withdrew himfelf from the fight of 
his countrymen, and refided for three years beneath 
the earth. — During this period, the Thracians re- 
gretted 
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gretted his lofs, and lamentjed him as dead. In the 
fourth year he again appeared amongft them, and 
by this artifice gave the appearance of probability 
to what he had before aflertcd. 

XCVI. To this ftory of the fubterraneous apart^ 
ment I do not give much credit, though I pretend 
not to difpute it I am, however, very certain that 
Zamolxis mud have lived many years before Pytha- 
goras : whether, therefore, he was a man, or the 
deity of the Getas, enough has been faid concerning 
him. Thefe Get^, ufing the ceremonies I have 
defcribed, after fubmitting thcmfelves to the Per- 
fians under Darius, followed his army. 

. XCVII. Darius, when he arrived at the Ifter, 
palTed the river with his army ; he then command- 
ed the lonlans to break down the bridge, and to 
follow him with all die men of their fleet. When 
they were about to comply with his orders, Coes, 
fon of Erxander, and leader of the Mytelenians 
after requefting permifTion of the king to deliver 
his lentiments, addrelTed him as follows : 
. " As you are going, Sir, to attack a country, 
*^ which, if report may be believed, is without cities 
and entirely uncultivated, fuf¥er die bridge to 
" continue as it is, under the care of thofe who 
conftrufted it : — By means of this our return will 
" be fecured, whether we find the Scythians, and 
fucceed againft them according to our wifhcs, or 
whether they elude our endeavours to difcovcr 
them. I am not at all npprchcniive that the 

Scvthians 
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*^ Scythians will overcome us ; but I think that- if 
we do not meet them, we fhall fufFer from 
our ignorance of the country. It may be faid, 
perhaps, that I fpeak from felfifh confiderations, 
and that I am defirous of being left behind ; but 
m.y real motive is a regard (or your intereft, 
whom at all events I am determined to follow." 
With this counfei Darius was greatly delighted, 
and thus replied : — My Lefbian friend, when I 
fhall return fafe and fortunate from this expedi- 
" tion, I beg that I iilay fee you, and I will not 
fail amply to rev/ard you, for your excellent 
advice." 

XCVIII. After this fpeech, the king took a 
cord, upon which lie tied fixty knots '""^ then 

fending 

Sixty Larcher obferves that this mode of nota- 

tion proves extreme ftupidity on the part of the Perfians. It 
is certain,' that the fcience of arithmetic was firft brought to 
perfeftion in Greece, but when or where it was firft introduced 
is entirely ancertain ; I fliould be inclined to imagine, that 
fome knowledge of numbers would be found in regions the mofl; 
barbarous, c^nd amongft human beings tlie moft ignorant, had I 
not now before me an account of fome American nations, who 
have no term in their language to exprefs a greater number than 
three, and even this they call by the uncouth and tedious name 
of pacarrarorincourfac. In the Odyffey, when it is fald that 
Pfoteub will count his herd of fea-calves, the expreflion ufed is 
'irefj.'jracTc-elcih t-^^'^V/ reckon tkem by ji'vesy which has been re- 
marked, as being probably a relick of a mode of counting prac- 
tifed Li fome remote age, when five was the grcatclt numeral. To 
count the fingers of one hand, was the firft arithmetical effort: 
to carry on the account through the other hand was a refine- 
ment, and required attention and recollection. 

M. Goguet 
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fendino- for the Ionian chiefs, l;e thus addreflcd 

tliem : — 

" Men of Ionia, I have thought proper to 
" change my original determination concerning 

this bridge : do you take this cord, and ob- 
" ferve what 1 require ; from the time of my 
" departure againft Scythia, do not^ fail to 
" untie every day one of thefe knots. If they 
" fhall be all loofened before you ice me again, 

M. Goguct thinks, that In all numen'c il calculations pebbles 
were firll ufed : 4-/"'?*?^' calculate, comes from ^r,:po;, a little 
ftonc, and the word calculation from calculi^ pebbles. This is 
probably true; but between counting by the five fingers and 
Handing in need of pebbles to continue a calculation, there muft 
have been many intervening fteps cf improvement. A more 
complicated mode of counting by the fingers was alfo ufed by 
the a'.Kicnts, in which they reckoned ai far as loo on the left 
hand, by diiferent poftures of the fingers ; the next hundred was 
counted on the right hand, and fo Qn, according to fome au- 
thors, as far as 9000. In allufion to this, Juvenal fays of Ncllor, 

— Atijue fuos jam ((extra computat annos. 
, Sat. X. 249. 

and an old lady is mentioned by Nicarchus, an Anthologic 
poet, who made Neftor feem young, having returned to the /rj: 
hand again : 

- ::l:o!og. 1. it 

This, however, mull be an extravagant hyperbole, as it woulj 
make her above 9000 years old, or there is fomt* error in the 
moJcrn accounts, — There is a traft of Bcde*s on this fubjeift 
-which I have not fecn ; it is often cited. Macrobius and 
Pliny tell us, that the llatucs of Janus were fo formed, as 
to mark the number of days in the year by the poiition of 
his fingers, in Numa's t,ime 355, after Cxlar*s corrcttion 365. 
w^S.i/i.r/j. i. 9. iind Nut. IlIJ}, xxxiv. 7. — T\ 

" VOU 
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you are at liberty to return to your country ; 

but in the mean time it is my defire that you 
" preferve and defend this bridge, by which means 

you will effe6tualiy oblige me." As foon as 
Darius had fpoken, he proceeded on his march. 

XCIX. That part of Thrace which ftretches 
to the fea, has Scythia immediately contiguous : 
where. Thrace ends Scythia begins, through which 
the Ifter pafTes, commencing at tlie fouth-eaft, and 
emptying itfelf into the Euxine. It fliall be my 
bufinefs to defcribe that pait of Scythia which is con- 
tinued from the mouth of the Ifter to the fea-coaft. 
Ancient Scytliia extends from the I Her weftward, 
as far as the city Carcinitis. The mountainous 
country above this place, in the fame direflign, as 
far as what is called the Trachean Cherfoneie, h 
pofiTefled by the people of Taurus^ this place is 
fituate near the fea to the eaft. Scythia, Uke Attica, 
is in two parts limited by the fea, weftward and to 
the eaft. The people of Taurus are circumftanced 
with refpefl to Scythia, as any other nation would 
be with rcfpeft to Attica, who, inftead of Athe- 
nians, fhould inhabit the Sunian promontory, 
flretching from the diftri6l of Tlionicus, as far as 
Anaphlyftus. Such, comparing fmall things with 

T/jat part of 7'/7*^a\]— This chapter will, dcubtlefs, ap- 
pear perplexed on a firft and cafujtl view, but whoever will be at 
tjie trouble to examine M. d'Anville's excellent maps,illuftra- 
live of ancient geography, will in a moment find every difficulty 
refpefting the fituation of the places here defcribcd eife^ttually 
removed. — T. 

great. 
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great, is the diftri(5l of Tauris ; but as there may 
be fome who have not vifited thefe parrs of Attica, 
I (hall endeavour to explain myfelf more intelligibly/ 
Suppofe, that beginning at the port of Brundu- 
fium'^% another nation, and not the Iapyges*-°*, 
fhould occupy that country, as far as Tarentum, 
feparating it from the reft of the continent : I men- 
tion thefe two, but there are many other places 
Hmilarly fituated, to which Tauris might be com- 
pared. 

Bnwdu/sum.]-^Thl5 place, which is now called Brindifi, 
was very racmorablc in the annals of ancient Rome; here Au- 
guilus firft took the name of Ca^far, here the poet Pacuvius was 
born, and here Virgil died : — It belongs to the king of Naples; 
and it is tlie opinion of modern travellers, that the kingdom of 
Naples poffeffes no place fo advantageoufly fituated for trade. 

— r. 

laf^ygts,] — The region of lapygia has be^n at diiFerent 
times called Meflapia, Calabria, and Salentum ; it is now called 
I'orra d'Otranto: it derived its name of lapyges from the 
snind called lapyx : 

Sed vides quanto trepidet tumultu 
'Pronus Orion. Ego quid fit ater 
Adrix novi finus et quid albus 
' Teccct lapyx. 

\V here I fuppofe the Albus, contrafted to Ater, means that thi*5 
wind iui prized the unwary mariner, during a very fcvere 
ilcy. 

Oihcrs are of opinion, that the lapyges were fo named from 
lapyx, the fon of Da:dalus, and that the wind was named la- 
pyx, from blowing in tic direaion of that extremity of Italy, 
which is indeed more conformable to the analogy of the Latin 
names for feveral otlicr winds. 
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C. The country above Tauris^ as well as that 
towards the fea to the eaft is inhabited by Scy- 
thians, who poflefs alfo the lands which lie to the 
\«reft of the Cimmerian Bofphorus, and the Palus 
Mceotis, as far as the Tanais, which empties itfelf 
into, this lake ; fo that as you advance from the 
Ifter inland, Scythia is terminated firft by the Aga^ 
thyrfi, then by the Neuri, thirdly by the Andro- 
phagi, and laft of all by the Melanchlaeni. 

CL Scythia thus appears to be of a quadrangu- 
lar form, having two of its fides terminated by the 
fea, to which its other two towards the land are 
perfedly equal : from the Ifter to the Boryfthenes 
is a ten days journey, which is alfo the diftance 
from the Boryfthenes to the Palus Mceotis. Af- 
cending from the fea inland, as far as the country 
of the Melanchlseni, beyond Scythia, is a journey 
of twenty days : according to my computation, 
a day's journey is equal to two hundred fta- 

'^^ To the f^.]— This defcrlpdon of Scythia is attended 
with great difficulties ; it is not, in the firft place, eafy to feize 
the true meaning of Herodotus ; in the fecond, I cannot believe 
that the defcrlption here given accords corredlly with the true 
pofition of the places* I am, neverthelefs, aftoniftied that it 
fhould be generally faithful, when it is confidered how fcanty 
the knowledge of this country was : the hlltorian muft have la-* 
boured with remarkable diligence to have told us what he ha«. 
By the phrafe of " the fea to the eaft," Bellanger underftand« 
the Palus Mceotis; but I am convinced that when he defcribes 
the fea which is to the fouth, and to the weft, he means only (0 
fpeak of different points of the ^^y^Wi^.^^Larchtr. 
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dia''"*: thus the extent of Scythia, along its fides, 
is four thoufand ftadia ; and through the midft of 
it inland, is four thoufand more. 

CII. The Scythians, conferring with one ano- 
ther, conceived that of themfelves they were un- 
able to repel' vthc forces of Darius ; they therefore 
made application to their neighbours. The princes 
alfo to whom they applied held a confultation con- 
cerning the powerful army of the inv^ader ; at this 
meeting were alTembled the princes of the Agathyrfi, 

TnMO hundred fiaJia.^ — Authors do not agree with each 
other, nor indeed with themfelves, about the length of the day's 
journey ; Herodotus here gives two hundred lladia to a day's 
journey ; but in the fifth book he gives no more than one hun- 
dred and fifty. 

Strabo and Pliny make tlie length of the Arabian Gulph a 
thoufand ftadia, which tlie iirll of' thefe authors fay: will take 
tip a voyage of three or four days : what Livy calls a day's 
journey, Polybius defcribes as two hundred ftadia. The Roman 
lawyers afligned to each day twenty miles, that is to fay, one 
hundred and fixty ftadia. — See Ca/auhon on Strahc, page 6 1 of 
the Amfterdam edition, page 23 of that of Paris. 

The evangclill Luke tells us, that Jofeph and Mary went a 
day's journc)' before they fought the child Jcfus ; now Maun- 
drel, page 64, informs us, that according to tradition this hap- 
pened at Beer, wliich was no more than ten miles from Jerufa- 
lem; according, therefore, to this ellimation, a day's journey 
was no more than eighty ftadia. When we recollcft that the 
day has diJcrent acceptations, and has been divided into the 
natural day, the artificial day, the civil day, the ailronomical 
day, &c. we (hall the IcU wonder at any apparent want of ex- 
aic^ftefs in the computations of fpace pafled over in a portion of 
time by no means detcFmiiiate— r. 
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Taiiri, Neuri, Androphagi, Melanchlasni, GelonI, 
Budini, and Sauromata;. 



CIII. Of thefe nations, the Taurl are diflirigliifli- 
cd by t'hefe peculiar cuftoms : All ftrangers Ihip- 
wrecked on their coafts, and particularly ever^ 
Greek who falls into their hands, they facrifice to 
a virgin, in the following naanner : after the cere- 
monies of prayer, they ftrike the victim on the 
head with a club. Some affirmi, that having fixed 
the Read upon a crofs, they precipitate the body 
from the rock, on the craggy part of which the 
temple ftands : others again, allowing that tlie head 
is thus expofed, deny that the body is fo treated^ 
but fay that it is buried. ' The lacred perfonage td 
whom this facrifice is offered, the Taurians them« 
felves aflert to be Iphigenia, the daughter of Aga- 
memnon. The manner in which they treat their 
captives is this : — Every man cuts off the head of 
his prifoner, and carries it to his houfe, this he fixes - 
on a llake, which is placed generally at the top of 
the chimney ; thus ficuated, they afi^ed to confider 
it as the protedion of their families: their whole 

Peculiar cii(lo?usS\ — Thefe cuftoms, as far as they relate to 
the religious ceremonies defcribed in the fublequent para- 
graphs of this chapter, muft have been rendered by the Iphi- 
^'enia of Euripides, and other writers, too familiar to require 
any minute difcufllon. The rtory of Iphigenia alfo, in all its 
particulars, with the fingular refembiance which it Bears to 
the. account of the daughter of Jephtlia in the facred fcriptures, 
njuft be equally well known. — "T. 

T 2 fubfillence 
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fribfiftence is procured by afls of plunder and hof- 
tility. 

CIV, The Agathyrfr" are a people of very ef- 
feminate manners, but abounding in gold ; they 
have their women in common, fo that, being all 
connedled by the ties of confanguinity, they know 
nothing of envy or of hatred : in other relpefts they 
refemble the Tliracians^ 

CV. The Neuri obfer\*e the Scythian cuftoms. 
In the age preceding this invafion of Darius, they 
were compelled to change their habitations, from 
the multitude of ferpents which infefted them:* 
befides what dieir own foil produced, thefe came 
in far greater numbers from the deferts above 
them ; till they were at length compelled to take 
refiige with the Budini ; thefe people have the 
charafter of being magicians. It is aflerted by the 
Scythians, as well as by thole Greeks who dwell 
in Scythia, that once in every year they are all of 

-^<7/i>/^f}— The country inhabited by this people is 
now called Vologhda, in Mufcdvy : ibe Agathyrfi were hj 
Juvenal called crueL 

Sauromatvtque^iruccs aui iminanej Agathyffi. 
Virgil calh them the paijued Agathyrfi : 

^ Crctefque Dryopel4UC fiemunt piftique Agathyrfi. 

They arc faid to have received the name of Agathyrfi irooi 
\gathyrfuk. a fon gl Herculci.— f; 

them 
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them changed into wolves ''^ ; and that after re- 
maining fo for the fpace of a few days, they refum© 
their former fhape ; but this I do not believe^ 
although they fwear that it is true. 

• CVI. The Androphagi are perhaps^ of all man- 
kind, the rudeft : they have no forms of law or 
juftice, their employment is feeding of cattle ; and 
though their drefs is Scythian, they have a dialed 
appropriate to themfelves. 

CVII. The Melanchlreni have all black gar- 
ments, from whence they derive their name : thefe 
are the only people known to feed on human 
fiefh their manners are thofe of Scythia. 

CVII I. The Budini are a great and nume^ 

htto iv^j/x/f/.]— Pomponius Mela mentions the fame faft, 
as I have obferved in page 196. It has been fuppofed by 
feme, that this idea might arife from the circumft^^nce of thefc 
people cloathing themfelves in the Ikins of wolves during the 
colder months of winter ; but this is rejeiled by Larcher, with- 
out his giving any better hypothefis to folve the fable.— T', 

MilanchUm.']— 

Mel^nchlaenis atra veftis & ex ea nomen.— 

Pomp. Mela. 

Human fiejlj?^ — M. ^archer very naturally thinks this a 
paflage tranfpofed from the preceding chapter, as indeed the 
word Androphagi literally means eaters of human flefti. 

Budini,'] — The dillridl pofielTed by this people is now 
called Podolia : Pliny fuppofes them to have been fo calfed 
/rom ufing waggons drawn by oxen.— 
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rous people their bodies are painted of a blue and 
red colour J they have in their country a town 
called Gelonus, built entirely of wood. Its walls 
are of a furprifing height : they are on each fide 
three hundred ftadia in length ; the houfes and the 
temples are all of wood. They have temples 
built in the Grecian manner to Grecian deities, with 
the ftatues, altars, and fhrines of wood. Every 
three years they have a fellival in honour of 
Bacchus. The Geloni are of Grecian origin ; but 
being expelled from the commercial towns, they 
eftablilhed themfelves amongft; the Budini. Their 
language is a mixture of Greek and Scythian. 

CIX. The Budini are diftinguifhed equally in 
their language and manner of life from the Geloni : 
they are the original natives of the country, feed- 
ers of cattle, and the only people of the country 
w^ho eat vermin. The Geloni on the con- 

Evcfy three years .]—T\{xs feafl, celebrated In honour of 
Bacchus, was named the Trieterica, to which there arc frequent 
allufions in tlie ancient authors. — See Statius. 

Non h.-ec Trieterica vobis 

Nox patrio de more vcnir. 

From which we may prcfume that this was kept up throughout 
the night. 

OVw.]_Thefe people are called Pidi by Virgil: 

Piflofque Gelonos. Gecrg.iu 115. 

And by Lucan fortes: 

Maffagetcs quo fugit cquo fortefque GcIonos.~L. iii. 283. 

trary. 
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trary, pay attention to agriculture, live on corn, 
cultivate gardens, and refemble the Budini neither 
in appearance nor complexion. The Greeks how- 
ever are apt, though erroneoufly, to confound them 
both under the name of Geloni. Their country 
is covered with trees of every ipecies ; where thefe 
are the thickeft, there is a large and fpacious lake 
with a marfh furrounded with reeds. In this lake 
are found otters, beavers, and other wild animals, 
who have fquare fnouts : of thefe the fkins are 
ufed to border the garment and their tefticles 
are efl;eemed ufeful in hyfteric difeafes. 

ex. Of the Sauromatas we have this ac^ 
count. In a conteft which the Greeks had with 

the 

Boriier the garment.] — Tt is perhaps not unworthy re* 
mark, that throughout the lacred fcriptures we find no men- 
tion made of furs : and this is the more remarkable, as 
in Syria and ./^gypt, according to the accounts of modern 
travellers, garments lined and bordered with coftly furs are 
the dreffes of honour and of ceremony. Purple and fine linen 
are what we often read of in fcripture ; but never of fur. 

Sauromata.] — This people were alfo called Sarmatx or 
Sarmatians. Jt may perhaps tend to excite fome novel and 
interefting ideas in the mind of the Englifti reader, when he is 
informed, that amongft a people rude and uncivilized as thefe 
Sarmatians are here defcribed, the tender and effeminate Ovid 
was compelled to confume a long and melancholy exile. It was 
on the banks of the Danube that he wrote thofe nine books of 
' epiftles, which are certainly not the leaft valuable of his works. 
The following lines are eminently harmonious and pathetic : 

T 4 At 
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the Amazons, whom the Scythians call Oiorpata"', 
or, as it may be interpreted, men-flayers (for Oeor 
fignifies a man, and pata to kill) they obtained a 
viftory over them at Thermodon. On their re- 
turn, as many Amazons as they were able to 

take 

At puto cum requlcs medicinaque publlca curge 

Somnus adeft, falitis nox venit orba malis, 
Somnia me terrent veros imitantia cafus, 
Et vigilant fenfas id mea damna meJ; 
Aut ego Sarmaticas videor viiire fagittas 
Aut dare captivas ad fera vincla manus : 
Aut ubi decipior melioris imagine fomni, 

Afpicio pauix teda reli^la meac, 
Et modo vobifcum quos fum veneratus amlcU 
Et modo cum cara conjuge multa loquor. 
Herodotus relates the origin of this people in this and 
the fubfequent chapters. The account of Diodorus Slculub 
differs materially; the Scythians, fays this author, having 
fubdued part of Afia, drove feveral colonies out of the coun- 
try, and amongft them one of the Medes ; this, advancing 
towards the Tanais, formed the nation of the Sauromatae.— • 
L arc her. 

Oiorpata,^ — 'I'his etymology is founded upon a notion 
that the Amazons were a community of women who killed 
every man with whom they had any commerce, and yet fub- 
lifted as a people for ages. This title was given them from 
their worfhip, for Oiorpata, or as fome manufcripts have it 
Aorpaia, is the f^mc as Patah Or, the prieft of Orus, or in a 
more lax fenfc the votaries of that god. They were A>ipoK- 
To»oi» for they facrificcd all ftrangers whom fortune brought 
upon tl\eir coaft : fo that the whole Euxiiic fca, upon which 
they lived, was rendered, infamous from their ^i^uelty,— 
Bryant, 

JmaKons,^ — 1 he more ftrlking peculiarities relating to 
this fancxcd community of women, are doubilefs familiar to the 

moft 
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take captive, they diftributed in three vefifels : thefe^ 
when they were out at fea, rofe againft their con- 
querors, and put them all to death. But as they 
were totally ignorant of navigation, and kneiv no- 
thing at all of the management either of helms^ 
fails, or oars, they were obliged to refign them- 
felves to the wind and the tide, which carried them 
to Cremnes, near the Palus Moeotis, a place inha- 
bited by the free Scythians. The Amazons here 
difembarked, and advanced towards the part which 
was inhabited, and meeting with a ftud of horfes ia 
their route, they immediately feized them, and, 
mounted on thefe, proceeded to plunder the Scy- 
thians. 

CXI. The Scythians were unable to explain 
what had happened, being neither acquainted with 
the language, the drefs, nor the country of the in- 
vaders. Under the impreffion that they were a 
body of men nearly of the fame age, they offered 
them battle. The refult was, that having taken 
fome as prifoners, they at laft difcovered them to 
be women. After a confultation amongft them- 
lelves, they determined not to put any of them to 
death, but to feleft a detachment of their youngeft 

jnoft common reader. The fubjed, confidered ih a fclentlfic 
point of view, is admirably difcufled by Bryant. His chapter 
on the Amazons is too long to tranfcribe, and it would be in- 
jurious to mutilate it. " Among barbarous nations," fays Mr. 
Gibbon, " women have often combated by the fide of their 
huftands : but it is almoj? impoflible that a fociety of Ajnazon? 
^Quld ever have exifted in tjie old or new world." — T. 

men. 
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men, equal in number, as they might conjecture, to 
the Amazons. They were diredled to encamp op- 
pofite to them, and by their adverfaries motions to 
regulate their own : if they were attacked, diey 
were to retreat without making refiftance ; when 
the purfuit fhould be difcontinued, they were to re- 
tum, and again encamp as near the Amazons as 
poflible. The Scythians took thele mealures, with 
tht view of having children by thefe invaders. 

CXII. Tlie young men did as they were or- 
dered. The Amazons, feeing that no injury was 
offered them, defifted from hoftilities. The two 
camps imperceptibly approached each other. The 
young Scythians, as well as the Amazons, had 
nothing but their arms and their horfes ; and both 
pbtained dieir fubfiftence from die chace. 

CXIII. It was the cuftom of the Amazons, 
about noon, to retire from the reft, either alone of 
two in company, to eafe nature. Tlie Scythians 
difcovered this, and did likewife. One of the young 
men met with an Amazon, who had wandered alone 
from the reft, and who, inftead of rejecting his 
carefles, fuffered him to enjoy her perlbn. They 
were not able to conyerfe with each other, but flie 
intimated by figns, that if on the following day he 
would come to the fame place, and bring with him 
a companion, flie would bring another female to 
meet him. The young man returned, and told what 
had happened : he was pundual to his engage- 
ment, 
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nient, and the next day went with a friend to the 
place, where he found the two Amazons wait- 
ing to receive them, 

CXIV. This adventure was communicated to 
the Scythians, who foon conciliated the reft of the 
women. The two camps were prefently united, 
and each confidered as his wife her to whom he 
had firft attached himfelf. As they were not able 
to learn the dialed: of the Amazons, they taught 
them theirs ; which having accompliflied, the huf- 
bands thus addrefTed their wives : — We have re- 
lations and property, let us therefore change this 
mode of life ; let us go hence, and communicate 
with the reft of our countrymen, where you and 
you only ftiall be our wives.*' To this the 
Amazons thus replied : " We cannot affociate with 
" your females, whofe manners are fo difl^erent 
from our own ; we are expert in the ufe of the 
" javelin and the bow, and accuftomed to ride on 
horfeback, but we are ignorant of all feminine 
" employments : your women are very differently 
" accompliflied j inftru6led in female arts, they pafs 
" their time in their waggons and defpife the 
chace, with all fim.ilar exercifes i we cannot 
therefore live with them. If you really defire to 
retain us as your wives, and to behave your- 

"3 Jn their njuaggons,'] — Thefe waggons ferved them inftead 
of houfes. Every one knows that in Greece the women went 
out but fcldom ; but I much fear that Herodotus attributes to 
the Scythian women the manners of ihofe of Greece. — 
Larcher* 

fclves 
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felves honeftly towards us, return to your parents^ 
difpofe of your property, and afterwards come 
back to us, and we will live together, at a dif- 

*^ Unce from your other connexions/' 

CXV. The young men approved of their ad- 
vice; they accordingly took their fhare of the pro- 
perty which belonged to them, and returned to 
the Amazons, by whom they were thus addreiTed. 
" Our refidcnce here occafions us much terror and 

uneafinefs : we have not only deprived you of 

your parents, but have greatly wafted your coun- 
" try. As you think us worthy of being your 

wives, let us leave this place, and dwell beyond 

the Tanai$/' 

CXVI. With this alfo the young Scythians com^ 
plied, and having pafled the Tanais, they marched 
forwards a three days journey towards the eaft, 
and three more from the Palus Moeotis towards 
the north. Here diey fixed themfelves, and now 
remain. The women of the Sauromatae ftill re- 
tain their former habits of life; they purlue the 
chace on horfeback, fometimes with and fometimes 
without their hufbands, and, drefled in the habits 
of the men, frequently engage in bnttle, 

CXVI I. The Sauromat^e ufe the Scythian lan- 
^age, but their dialeft has always been impure, 
becaufe rlie Amazons themfelves had learned it but 
imprrfe(f^ly. With refpeft to their inftitutions 
concerning marriage, no vivgin is permitted to 

marry 
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marry till (he (hall firft have killed an enemy 
It fometimes therefore happens that many women, 
die fingle at an advanced age, having never been 
able to fulfil the conditions required. 

CXVIII. To thefe nations, which I have de- 
fcribed aflembled in council, the Scythian ambaf- 
fadors were admitted — they informed the princes, 
that the Perfian, having reduced under his autho- 
rity all the nations of the adjoining continent, had 
thrown a bridge over the neck of the Bofphorus, 
in order to pafs into theirs: that he had already 
fubdued Thrace, and eonftru6ted a bridge over the 
Ifter, ambitioufly hoping to reduce them alfo. 
Will it be juft," they continued, " for you to 
remain inacflive fpeftators of our ruin ? Rather, 
" having the fame fentiments, let us advance to- 
gether againft this invader: unlefs you do this, 
we fhill be reduced to the laft extremities, and 
be compelled either to forfake our country, or to 
fubmit to the terms he may impofe. If you 
withhold your afliftance, what may v/e not dread? 
Neither will you have reafon to expeft a difFe- 
rent or a better fate ; for are not you the objed 

Killed an r^^w)'.]— -The account which Hippocrates givei 
Is fomewhat different : the women of the Sauromatae mount on 
horfeback, draw the bow, lance the javelin from qn horfeback, 
and go to war as long as they remain unmarried : they are not 
fuftered to marry till they have killed three enemies ; nor do 
they cohabit with their hufbands till they have performed the 
ceremonies which their laws require. Their married women do 
not go on horfeback, unlefs indeed it ftiould be necelFary to 
xnake a national expedition* 

of 
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" of the Perfian's ambition as well as ourlelves ? or 
" do you fuppofe that, having vanquifhed us, he 

will leave you unmolelled ? That we reafon 

juftly, you have fufficient evidence before you* 
"If his hoftilities were directed only againft us, 

with the view of revenging upon us the former 
" fervile condition of his nation, he would immedi- 
" ately have marched into our country, without at 

all injuring or molelling others 3 he would have 
" flicwn by his conduct, that his indignation was 
" direfted agiinft the Scythims only. On the con- 
" trary, as foon as ever he fet foot upon our con- 

tinent, he reduced all the nations which he met, 
" and has fubdiied the Thracians, and our neigh- 

hours the Getse.'' 

CXIX. When the Scythians had thus delivered 
their fentin>ents, the princes of the nations who wer e 
alfembled deliberated among themfelves, but great 
ditTerence of opinion prevailed ; the fovereigns of 
the Geloni, Budini, and Sauromat:^ were unani- 
mous in their inclination to afTill the Scythians; but 
thofe of the Agathyrfi, Neurit Androphagi, Me- 
lanchlrcni, and Tauri; made this anf\Mer to the am- 
bafl-ulors: If you had not been the firft aggref- 
" fors in tliis difpute, liaving firft of all commenced 
hoftilities againft Perfia, your defire of alTiftance 
would have appeared to us rcalonable ; we ihould 
« have liftened to you with attention, and yielded 
" the aid which you require : but without any in- 
terference on our part, you firft made incurfions 
into tlieir ter>ritorics, and as Igng as fortune fa- ' 

voured 
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«^ voured you, ruled over Perfia. The fame for- 
" tune now feems propitious to them, and they 
" only retaliate your own conduft upon you. We 
did not before offer any injury to this people, 
neither without provocation fhall we do fo now : 
" but if he attack our country, and commence 
" hoftilities againft us, he will find that we fliall 
not patiently endure the infult. Until he lhall 
do this we fhall remain neuter. We cannot, 
believe that the Perfians intend any injury to us, 
^* but to thofe alone who firft offended them.'* 

CXX. When the Scythians heard this, and 
found that they had no affiftance to exped, they 
determined to avoid all open and decifive en- 
counters : with this view they divided thernfelves 
into two bodies, and retiring gradually before the 
enemy, they filled up the wells and fountains which 
lay in their way, and deflroyed the produce of 
their fields. The Sauromatae were dir^efted to ad- 
vance to the diftriift under the authority of Scopafis, 
with orders, upon the aclvance of the Perfians, to 
retreat toward# the Moeotis, by the river Tanais. 
If the Perfians retreated, they were to harrafs and 
purfue them. This was the difpoficion of one part 
of their power. The two other divifions of their 
country, the greater one under Indathyrfus, and the 
third under Taxacis, were to join thernfelves to the 
Geloni and Budini, and advancing a day's march 
before the Perfians, were gradually to retreat, and 
in other refpeds perform what hhd been previoufiy 
determined in council. They were particularly 
§ . enjoined 
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enjoined to allure the enemy to pafs the dominions 
of thofe nations who had withheld their afliftance, 
in order that their indignation might be provoked; 
that as they were unwilling to unite in any hofti- 
lities before, they fhould now be compelled to take 
arms in their own defence. They were finally to 
retire into their own country, and to attack the 
enemy, if it could be done with any profpedt of 
fuccefs 

CXXI. The Scythians having determined upon 
theie meafures, advanced filently before the forces 
of Darius, fending forwards as fcouts a fcle<5t de- 
tachment of their cavalry r they alfo difpatched be- 
fore them the carriages in which their wives and 
children ufually live, together with their cattle, re- 
ferving only fuch a number as was neceflary to their 
fubfiftence, giving directions that their route fhoulJ 
be regularly towards the north. 

CXXII. Thefe carriages accordingly advanced 
as they were dire£led; the Scythian fcouts, finding 
that the Perfians had proceeded a tl^e days jour- 
ney from the Ifter, encamped at the diftance of 
one day's march from their army, and deftroyed all 
the produce of the lands. The Perfians, as foon 

Profpccl of fuccefs.^ — The very jaJiclous plan of operation 
here pourtraycd feems rather to belong to a civilized nation, 
acquainted with all the fubterfugcs of the moll improved 
inilitary difcipline^ than to a people fo rude and barbarous as 
the Scythians are elfcwhcre reprcfented. The conduft of the 
Roman Fabius, who, to ufe the words of Ennius, cunftando ref- 
tituit rem, was not very unlike this. — 7^ 

as 
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as they came in fight of the Sq^thian cavalry, com- 
menced the purfuit j whilft the Scythians regularly 
retired before them. Direfting their attention to one 
part of the enemy in particular, the Perfians con- 
tinued to advance eaftward towards the Tanais. 
The Scythians having crofTed this river, the Perfians 
did the fame, till pafTing over the country of the 
Sauromatae, they came to that of the Budini. 

CXXIII. As long as the Perfians remained in 
Scythia and Sarmatia, they had little power of 
doing injury, the country around them was fo vaft 
and extenfive ; but as fbon as they came amongfl: 
the Budini, they difcovered a town built entirely 
of wood, which the inhabitants had totally ftripped 
and deferted ; to this they fet fire. This done, they 
continued their purfuit through the country of the 
Budini, till they came to a dreary folitude. This 
is beyond the Budini, and of the extent of a feven 
days journey, without a fingle inhabitant. Farther 
on are the ThyflTagetae'^^ from whofe country four 
gre^t rivers, after watering the intermediate plains, 
empty themfelves into the Palus Moeotis. The 
names of thefe rivers are the Lycus, the Oarus, the 
Tanais, and the Syrgis. 

Thyjfageta,'] — This people are indifferently named the 
Thyflagetse, the Thyrfagetse, and the Tyrregets ; mention is 
made o£ them by Strabo, Pliny, and Valerius Flaccus. — This 
latter author fays, 

Non ego fanguineis geftantem tympana belHs 
Thyrfagetcm, cinftumque vagis poft terga filebo 
Pellibus. T. 

Vol. II. U CXXIV. 
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CXXIV. As foon as Darius arrived at the above 
folitude, he halted, and encamped his army upon the 
banks of the Oarus: he then conftrudled eight 
large forts, at the dillance of fixty ftadia from each 
other, the ruins of which have been vifible to, my 
time. Whilft he was thus employed, that detach- 
ment of the enemy which he had purfued, making 
a circuit by the higher parts of the country, re- 
turned into Scythia. When thefe had difappeared, 
and were.no more to be difcovered, Darius left his 
forts in an unfinifhed ftate, and dire6led his march 
weflward, thinking that the Scythians whom he 
had purfued were the whole of the nation, and had 
fled towards the weft: accelerating therefore his 
march, he arrived in Scythia, and met with two 
detachments of Scythian!> ; thefe alfo he purfued, 
who took care to keep from him at the dillance of 
one day's march, 

. CXXV. Dailus continued his purfuit, and tht 
Scythians, as had been prcvioufly concerted, led him 
into the country of thofe who had refufcd to accede , 
to their alliance, and firft of all into that of the Mc- 
lanchlxni. When the lands of this people had been, 
efleflually harafied by the Scythians, as well as 
the Perfians, the latter were again led by the former 
into the diftrift of the Androphagi. Having in 
like manner diftreficd thefe, the Perfiahs were al- 
lured on to the Neuri : the Ncuri being alfo alarm- 
ed and harafled, the attempt was m.ade to carry the 
Pcrfiauii amongft the Agathyrfi. This people how- 
ever hp.d obfcrvcd, that before their own countiy 
§ . had 
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had fufFered any injuiy from the invaders^ the Scy- 
thians had taken care to diftrefs the lands of their 
neighbours ; they accordingly difpatched to them 
a mefTenger, forbidding their nearer approach, and 
threatening that any attempt to advance fhould 
meet with their hoftile refiftance : with this deter- 
mination the Agathyrfi appeared in arms upon their 
borders. But the Melapchla^ni, the Androphagi, ' 
and the Neuri, although they had fufFered equally 
from the Perfians and the Scythjans, neither made 
any exertions, nor remembered what they had be- 
fore menaced, but fled in alarm to the deferts of 
the north. The Scythians, turning afide from the 
Agathyrfi,> who had refuied to aflift them, retreated 
from the country of the *Neuri, towards .Scythia> 
whither they were purfued by the Perfians. 

CXXVI. As they continued to perfevere in the 
fame condu6l, Darius was induced to fend a mef=^ 
fenger to.Indathyrfus, the Scythian prince.' Moft 
" wretched m3,n^'' faid the ambaffador, why do 

you thiis continue to fly, having the choice of 
^ one of thefe alternatives — If you think yourfelf 
" able to Contend with me, flop and let us engage: 
" if you feel a confcious inferiority, bring to me, 
" as to your fuperior, earth and water ; let uS- 
" come to a conference." 

cxxvii.; 

Earfb an^ ^j;afer.]-^ Amoi\gA the 3.ncient nations of tMe* 
Weft, to fhew that they confefTed themfelves oveVconi^* 6f tliat 
they furrendered at difcretion-, they gathered fomef^'grrfs/'and 
prefented it to the conqueror. By this adion they i^eftg^ied all' 
the claims they poiTeffed to their country. In the tbne 'C'f 
f liny>'tJie G2r;nans ftill obferved this cuftom. Summum apud. 

U 2 antiquos 
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CXXVIL The Scythian monarch made this re, 

ply : It is not my difpofition, Oh Perfian, to fly 
from any man through fear neither do I now 
fly from you. My prefent condu6l differs not 
at all from that which I purfue in a flate of peace. 
Why I do not contend with you in the open 
field, I will explain : we have no inhabited towns 
nor cultivated lands of which we can fear your 
invafion or your plunder, and have therefore no 
occafion to engage with you precipitately : but 
we have the fepulchres of our fathers, thefe you 
may difcover; and if you endeavour to injure 
them, you fliall foon know how far we are able 

" or willing to refift you j till then we will not 

" meet you in battle. Remember farther, that I 

antiques fignum viftorias erat herbam porrigere viilos, hoc eft 
terra et altrice ipfa humo et humatione etiam cedere, quem 
morem ctiam nunc durare apud Germanos fcio.— Feftus and 
Servius, upon verfe 128, book viii. of the iEne id of Virgil, 

Et vitta comptos voluit praetendere ramos, 
afiiim, that herbam do, is the fame thing as viftum me fatcor 
et ccdo viftoriam* The fame ceremony was obferved, or fome- 
thing like it, when a country, a fief, or a portion of land, was 
given or fold to any one. — See Du Cange, Gloffary, at the 
word Inveftitura. In the Eaft, and in other countries, it was 
by the giving of earth and water, that a prince was put in 
pofleflion of a country ; and the inveftiture was made him in 
this manner. By this they acknowledged him their matter 
without controul, for earth and water involve every thing — 
Ariftotle fays, that to give earth and water, is to renounce one's 
liberty ^Lurcher, 

Amongft the Romans, when an offender was fent into banilh- 
ment, he was emphatically interdiSed the ufe of fire and water, 
which was fuppofed to imply the abfence of every aid and com-* 
fort.— 

acknowledge 
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acknowledge no mafter or fuperior, but Jupi- 
ter, who was nay anceftor, and Hiftia the Scy- 
thian queen. Inftead of the prefents which you 
require of earth and water, I will fend you fuch 
" as you better deferve: and in return for your 
*^ calling yourfelf my mafter, I only bid you weep.'* 
— Such was the anfwer of the Scythian *, which 
the ambaffador related to Darius. 

CXXVIIL The very idea of fervitude exafpe* 
rated the Scythian princes ; they accordingly dif- 
patched that part of their army which was under 
Scopafis, together with the Sauromata^, to folicit a 
conference with the lonians who guarded the 
bridge over the Ifter ; thofe who remained did not 
think it neceffary any more to lead the Perfians 
about, but regularly endeavoured to furprize them 
when at their meals ; they watched, therefore, their 
proper opportunities, and executed their purpofe* 
The Scythian horfe never failed of driving back 
the cavalry of the Perfians, but thefe laft, in falling 
back upon their infantry, were always fecured and 
fupported. The Scythians, notwithftanding their 
advantage over the Perfian horfe, always retreated 

* JnpLver of the Scythian.'] — To bid a perfon weep, w^s a kind 
of proverbial form of wifhing him ill ; thus Horace, 

• Demetri, teque Tigelli ' 

Difclpularum inter jubeo plorare cathedras. 

Afterwards, the anfwer of the Scythians became a proverb to ex. 
prefs the fame wifh; as was alfo the bidding a perfon eat 
onions.-— See Diog, Laert, in the Life of Bias, and Erafmus ia 
Scyihanim oration and cepas edere.—T. 

U 3 frona 
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from the foot they frequently, however, attacked 

them under cover of tlie' night. 

CXXIX. In thefe attacks of the Scythians upon 
thexamp of Darius, the Perfians had one advantage, 
which I fliall explain— it arofe from the braying of 
tlie alTes, and appearance of the mules: 1 have 
before obferved, that neither of thefe animals are 
produced in Scythia'^^ on account of the extreme 
cold. The braying, therefore, of the afles greatly 
diftreffed the Scythian horfes, which as often as they 
attacked the Perfians pricked up their ears and ran 
back, equally difturbed by a noife which they had 
never heard, and figures they had never feen : this was 
of fome importance in the progrefs of hoftilities. 

CXXX. Th^ Scythians dlfcovering that the 
Perfians were in extieme perplexity, hoped that by 
detaining them longer in their country, they fhould 
finally reduce them to the utmoft diftrefs : with this 
view, they occafionally left expofed fome of their 
cattle with their Ihepherds, apd artfully retired ; of 
thefe, with much exultation^ the Perfians took pof- 

^c^^lon. 

CXXXI. This wns ngain and again repeated; 

'-^ Arc pyaJuccil tri Scyilia.\ — The Scythians neverthelefs, if 
Clemens Alcxandrinus may be believed, facrlficed afles'; but it 
is not improbable that he confounded this people with the Hy- 
j^erboreans, as he adduces in proof of his aflertion a verfe from 
Callimachus, which obvioufly refers to this latter people^- We 
are alio informed by Pindar, that thci Hyperboreans faciific.d 
hecatombs of afll s to Apollo.— £rtrri(?r. 

Darius 
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Darius neverthelefs became gradually in want of 
almoft every neceflary : the Scythian princes^ know- 
ing tliis, fent to him a mefienger, with a bird, a 
moufe, a frog, and five arrows as a prefent* 
The Perfians enquired of the bearer, what tlieie 

might 

A lird^ a moufe, a frog, and fi^e arronus,] — ^This naturally 
brings to the mind of an Engliihman a fomewhat fimilar pre-, 
fcnt, intended to irritate and provoke, beft recorded and exprdflT* 
cd by our immortal Shakefpeare»-r-See his Lift of Henry th« 
Fifth:— 

French Amlajfador, Thus then. In few * 

Your highnefs lately fending into France, 

Did claim fome certain dukedoms, in the right 

Of your great predecefTor Edward the Third ; 

In anfwer of which claim, the prince our maftcr 

Says, that you favour too much of your youth. 

And bids you be advifed — There's nought in France ' 

That can be with a nimble galliard won. 

You cannot revel into dukedoms there ; 

He therefore fends you, meetcr for your Ipirit, 

This tun of treafure, and in lieu of this 

Defires you, let the dukedoms that you claim 

Hear no more of you.— Thus the Daupliin (peaks. 

^. Henry. What treafure, uncle ? 

Exet. Tennis-balls, my liege. 

K. Henry. We are glad the Dauphin is fo pleafant with us • 
His prefent and your pains we thank you for. 
When we have matched our rackets to thefe ball^. 
We will in France, by God's grace, play a fet ^ " 

Shall ftrike his father's crown into the hazard. 
Tell him he hath made a match with fuch a wangler. 
That all the courts of France will be diflurb'd 
With chaces. 

It may not be improper to remark, that of this enigmatical Way 
jof fpeaking and afting, the ancients appear to have been 
jnarkably fond. In the Pythagorean fchool, tli^ precept to ab- 

U ^ liaia 
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might mean but the man declared, that his orders 
were only to deliver them and return : he advifed 
them, however, to exert their fagacity, and inter- 
pret the myftery, 

CXXXII. The Perfians accordingly held a.con- 
fultation on the fubjedl. Darius was of opinion, that 
the Scythians intended by this to exprefs fubmiflion 
to him, and give him the earth and die water 
which he required. The rnoule, as he explained 
it, was produced in the earth, and lived on the 
fame food as man j the frog was a native of the 
water; the bird bore great refemblance to a 
horfe '''' ; and in giving the arrows they intimated 
the furrender of their power : this was die inter- 
pretation of Darius. Gobryas, however, one of 
the feven who had dethroned the Magus, dius inter- 
preted die picfents : " Men of Perfia, unlefs like 
" birds ye ftiall mount into the air, like mice 
take refuge in the earth, or like frogs leap into 
the marflies, thefe arrows fhall prevent the pof- 
fibility of your return to the place from whence 

ftain from beans, xvafAd^v aTri^iaioLi, involved the command of 
refraining from unlawful love ; arfd in an epigram imputed tQ 
Virgil, the letter Y intimated a fyftematic attachment to virtue; 
this may be found in Laftantius, book vi. c. iii. The aft of 
Tarquin, in ftrilcing off tlie heads from the talleft poppies in his 
garden is fufficiently notorious ; and the fables of ^fop and of 
Phaedrus may ferve to prove that this partiality to allegory was 
not more univerfal tlian it was founded in a delicate and jull 
conception of things.— 

To a horft\'\ — It Is by no means eafy to find out any re- 
femblance which a bird bears to a horfe, except, as Larcher ob- 
fcrve5, in fwiftnefs, which is, however, very far-fetched.— T*. 

you 
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you came/* This explanation was generally 
accepted. 

CXXXIII. That detachment of the Scythians 
who had before been entrufted with the defence of 
the Palus Moeotis, but who were afterwards fent to 
the lonians at the Ifter, no fooner arrived at the 
bridge, than they thus fpake : Men of Ionia, if 
you will but hearken to our words, we come to 
*^ bring you liberty : we have been told, that Da- 
" rius commanded you to guard this bridge for 
fixty days only ; if in that time he fliould not 
appear, you were permitted to return home* 
Do this, and you will neither difobey him nor 
" offend us : flay, therefore, till the time which he 
has appointed, and then depart." With this in- 
junftion the lonians promifmg to comply, the Scy- 
thians inftantly retired. 

CXXXIV. The reft of the Scythians having 
fent the prefent to Darius which we have defcrib- 
ed, oppofed themfelves to him, both horfe and foot, 
in order of battle. Whilft they were in this fitua- 
tion a hate was feen in the fpace betwixt the two 
armies ; the Scythians immediately purfued it with 
loud cries. Darius enquiring the caufe of the tu- 
mult which he heard, was informed that the ene- 
my were purfuing a hare ; upon this, turning to 
fome of his confidential attendants, " Thefe men,'' 
he exclaimed, " do, indeed, feem greatly to defpife 
" US; and Gobryas has properly interpreted the 

Scythian prefents : I am now of die fame opi- 

nion 
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nion myfelf, and it becomes us to •exert all our 

^ fagacity to effc6t a fafe return to the place from 
whence we came." " Indeed, Sir/' anfwered 

Gobryas, I had before heard of the poverty of 
this people, I have now clearly feen it, and can 
perceive that they hold us in extreme con- 
tempt. I would therefore advife, that as foon 
as the night fets in we light our fires as ufual ; 
and, the farther to delude the enemy, let us tie aU 

" the alTes together, and leave behind us the more 

" infirm of our forces ; this done, let us retire, be- 

<^ fore the Scythians fhall advance towards the 
ifler, and break down the bridge, or before the 

" lonians fhall come to any refolution which may 
caufe our n.iin.'* 

CXXXV. To this opinion of Gobryas Darius 
having acceded, as foon as the evening approach- 
ed, the more infirm of the troops, and thofe whofe 
lofs was deemed of little importance, were left 
behind ; all the afles alfo were fecured together : 
the motive for this was, the expeftation that th^ 
prefence of thofe who remained would caufe the 
afles to bray as ufual. The fick and infirm were de- 

»3« Fires as ufual,'] — This incident is related, with very little 
variation, in the Stratagemata of Polyajnus, a book which I may 
venture to recommend to all young ftudcnts in Greek, from its 
entertaining matter, as well as from the cafy elegance and pu- 
rity of its llyle ; indeed I cannot help expreffing my furprize, 
thiit it fliould not yet have found Its way into onr public fchools; 
it might, T think, be read with much advantage as i\;v'>tory 
to Xcnophgn,— 

jcrted^ 
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ferted, under the pretence, that whilft the king was 
inarching with his beft troops to engage the Scy- 
thians, they were to defend the camp. After cir- 
culating this report, the fires were lighted, and 
Darius with the greateft expedition direfted his 
march towards the Ifter: the afies, miffing the 
ufual multitude, made fo much the greater noife, 
by hearing which the .Scythians were induced to 
believe that the Perfians frill continued in their 
camp. 

CXXXVL When morning appeared, they who 
were left, perceiving themifclves deferted by Darius, 
made fignals to the Scythians, and explained their 
jQtuation ; upon which intelhgence, the two divi- 
sions of the Scythians, forming a junction with the 
Sauromatse, the Budini, and Geloni, advanced to- 
wards the Ifter, in purfuit of the Perfians ; but as 
the Perfian ^rmy confifted principally of foot, 
who were ignorant of the country, through which 
there were no regular paths ; and as the Scythians 
were chiefly horfe, and perfeftly acquainted with 
the ways, they mutually milTed of each other, and 
the Scythians arrived at the bridge much fooner 
than the Perfians. Here, finding that the Perfians 
were not yet come, they thus addrefi^^d the loni- 
ans, who were on board their veflels :— " lonians, 
" the number of days is now paft, and you do 

wrong in remaining hercj if motives of fear 
" have hitherto detained you, you may now break 

down the bridge, and haying recovered your 

i^' " liberties. 
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liberties, be thankful to the gods and to us : 
we will take care that he who was formerly 
your mafter, ftiall never again make war upon 
any one/' 

CXXXVII. The lonians being met in council 
upon this fubjeft, Miltiades, the Athenian leader, 
and prince of the Cherfonefe on the Hellefpont, 
was of opinion that the advice of the Scythians 
fhould be taken, and Ionia be thus relieved from 
fervitude. Hiftiasus, the Milcfian, thought diffe- 
rently ; he reprefented, that through Darius each 
of them now enjoyed the fovereignty of their feve- 
ral cities that if the power of Darius was once 
taken away, neither he himfelf fliould continue fu- 
preme at Miletus, nor would any of them be able 
to retain their luperiority : for it was evident that 
all their fellow-citizens would prefer a popular go- 
vernment to that of a tyrant. This argument 
appeared fo forcible, that all they who had before 
aflented to Miltiades, infrantly adopted it. 

CXXXVII I. They who acceded to this opi- 
nion were alfo in great eftimation with the king. — 
Of the princes of the Hellefpont, there were Daph- 

«3» Prince of the Cherfonefe ]— All thefe petty princes had im- 
pofed chains upon their country, and were only Supported in 
their ufurpations by the Pcrfians, wh^fe intereft it was to prefer 
a defpotic government to a democracy ; this laft would have 
been much lefs obfecjuious, and left prompt to obey their ^tz^ 

nis 
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nis of Abydos, Hippoclus of Lampfacus Hero- 
phantus of Parium Metrodorus the Proconne- 
fian Ariftagoras of Cyzicum, and Arifton the 
Byzantian''^ Amongft the Ionian leaders were 

Stratias 

■''^ Lampfacus.'] — Lampfacus was firft called Pityufa, on the 
Afia Ihore, nearly oppofite to Gallipoli; this place was given to 
Themillocles, to furnifli him with wine. Several great men 
nmongft the ancients were natives of Lampfacus, and Epicurus 
lived here for fome time. — Pococke, 

From this place Priapus, who was here worfliipped, took one 
of his names : 

Et te ruricola Lampface tuta deo.— O'w/V/. 

and from hence Lampfacius was made to iignify wanton ; fee 
Martial, book ii. cp. 17. — 

Nam mea Lampfacio lafcivit pagina verfu. 

Parium,'] — Parium was built by the Milefians, Erythre- 
ans, and the people of the ifle of Paros ; it flouriflied mucK 
under the kings of Pergamus, of the race of Attalus, on ac- 
count of the fervices this city did to that howf^.— Pococke, 

It has been difputcd whether Archilochos, the celebrated 
writer of kimbics, was a native of this place, or of the ifland of 
Faros. Horace fays, 

Parios ego primus iamfcos 
Oftendi Latio, numeros animofque fecutus 
Archilochi. 

Metro Jor us the ProconnefianJ] — This perfonage mull not be 
<:onfounded with the celebrated philofopher of Chios, who aflerted 
the eternity of the world. The ancients make mention of the 
old and new Proconnefus ; the new Proconnefus is now called 
Marmora, the old is the ifland of Alonia. — rT. 

*^ Arifton the Byzantian.] — This is well known to be the 
modern Conftantinople, and has been too often and too correflly 
ilefcribed to require, any thing from my pen. Its lituation was 

perhaps 

4 
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Srratias of Chios, /Eacides of Samos, Laodamas 
the Phocean, and Hiftiseus the Milefian, whofe 
opinion prevailed in the aflembly, in oppofition to 
that of Miltiades : the only ^ohan of conlequence 
who was prefcnt on this occafion^ was Ariftagoras 
of Cyme. 

GXXXIX. Thefe leaders, acceding to the opi- 
nion of Hiftireus, thought it would be advifeable to 
break down that part of the bridge which was to-- 
wards Scythia, to the extent of a bow-ihot. This, 
although it was of no real importance, would pre-' 
vent the Scythians from pafling the Ifter on the 
bridge, and might induce them to believe that no 
inclination was wanting on the part of tlie Ionians> 
to comply with their wifhes : accordingly, in the 
name of the reft, Hiilisus thus addrefled them: 

Men of Scythia, we confider your advice as of 
" confequence to our intereft, and we take in good 
" part your urging it upon us* You have fliewr^ 
" us the padi which we ought to purRie, and we 
" are readily difpofed to follow it ; we ftiall break 
" down the bridge as you recommend, and in all 
" things fliall cJifcover the moft earneft zeal to fe-» 

perhaps never better exprclTcd, than in thefe two lines from 
Ovid: 

Qiiaque tenent ponti Byzantia littora fauces 
Hie locus eft gcmini janua vafta maris. 

This city was originally founded by Byzas, a reputed fon of 
Neptune, 656 years before Chrift. Perhaps the moft minuto 
iinJ fatisfa^^lory account of every thing relating to Byzantium, 
' may be found in Mr. Gibbon's hiftory.— 

cure 
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^ cure our liberties : in the mean time, whilft we 
fliall be thus employed, it becomes you to go in' 
purfuit of the enemy, and having found them, 
revenge yourfelves and us." 

CXL. The Scythians, placing an entire con- 
fidence in the promlfes of the lohianSi rjetUrned-to 
the purfuit of the Perfians;;, they did not, however, 
find d>em, for in that particular di{lri(3: they them- 
felves had deftroyed all the fodder for the horfes, and 
corrupted all the fprings, they might othe^rwifc 
eafily have found the Perfians : and thus it happened, 
that the meafure which at firft promifed them fuc- 
cefs became ultimately injurious.. ; Xhey dire(5ted 
their march to thole parts of Scythia where they 
were lecureof water and provifions for their horfes, 
thinking themfelves certain of here meeting with 
the enemy ; but the Perfian prince, following the 
track he had before purfued, found, though with 
the greateft difficult}^, the place he aimed at : arriv- 
ing at the bridge by night, and finding it broken 
down, he was exceedingly di (heartened, and con- 
ceived himfelf abandoned by the lonians. 

CXLI. There was in the army of Darius an 
-Egyptian very remarkable for the loudnefs of his 
vojcc''^: this man Darius ordered to advance to 

the 

LonJnefs of his w/Vf.]-»-By the ufe here made of this 
Egyptian, and the particular mention of Stentor in the Iliad, it 
may be prefumed that it was a cuftomary thing for one or more 
fujcJi perfonagcs \q be prcfcnt on every military expedition. At 

th« 
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the banks of the Ifter, and td pronounce with all 
his ftrength the name of " Hiftiasus the Milefian 
Hiftiasus immediately heard him, and approaching 
with all the fleet, enabled the Perfians to repafs, by 
again forming a bridge. 

CXLII. By diefe means the Perfians efcaped, 
whilft the Scythians were a fecond time engaged 
in a long and fruitlefs purfuit. From this period 
the Scythians confidered the lonians as the bafcft 
and moft contemptible of mankind, fpeaking of 
them as men attaclied to fervitude, and incapable 
of freedom ; and always ufing towards them the 
moft reproachful terms. 

the prefent day, perhaps, we may feel ourfelves Inclined to dif- 
pute the utility, or ridicule the appearance of fuch a charafter ; 
but before the invention of artillery, and when the firm but 
filent difcipline of the ancients, and of the Greeks in particular, 
is confidered, fuch men might occafionally exert their talents 
with no dcfpicable etfed. 

Heaven's emprefs mingles with the mortal crowd. 
And (houts in Stentor's founding voice aloud ; 
Stcntor the ftrong, endued with brazen lung?, 
Whofe throat furpafs'd the force of fifty tongues. 

The ftiouting of Achilles from the Grecian battlements, is 
reprefentcd to have had the power of impreffing terror on the 
hearts of the boldell warriors, and of fufpending a tumultuous 
and hard foughi battle : 

Forth march'd the chief, and diftant from the crowd 

High on the rampart rais'd his voice aloud ; 

With her own fliout Minerva fwells the found ; 

Troy flans allonifhM, and the Ihores rebound ; 

So high his brazen voice the hero rear'd, 

Holb drop their arms, and tremble as they heard. 9". 

CXLIIL 
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CXLIII. Darius proceeding through Thrace, 
arrived at SePcos of the Cherlbnefe, from whence 
he pafled over into Afia : he left, hov^ever, fome 
troops in Europe, under the command of Megaby- 
^us a Perfian, of whom it is reported, that one 
day in converfation the king fpoke in terms of the 
higheft honour. — He wats about to eat fome porrie- 
granates, and having opened one, he was aflced by 
his brother Artabanus, what thing there Was which 
he would deure to pofllfs in as great a quantity as 
there were feeds in the pomegranate '^'^ ? I would 
rather," he replied, " have fo many Megabyzi, 
than fee Greece under my power." This compli- 
ment he paid him publicly, and at this time he left 
him at the head of eighty thoufand men, 

CXLTV. This fame perfon alfo, for a faying 
which I fliall relate, left behind him in the Hellef- 
pont a name never to be forgotten. Being at By- 
zantium, he learned upon enquiry that the Chalce- 
donians '^"^ had bulk theirxity feventeen years before 

the 

Me^aijziis.] — The text reads Megabazus, but Herodotus 
elfewherc fay 5 Mcgabyzus, which is fupported by the beft ma- 
nufcripts.— T'. 

9 Seei'/s in the pomegranate.']— ?\\xt2.rc\i relates this Incident in 
his apoththcgms of kings and illuftrious generals, but applies it 
to Zopyrus,wj\o by inangiing his nofe, and cutting ofF his ears, 
made himfelf mafter of Babylon. — T. 

•"^^ The ChalceJomans.]-- The promontory on which the an- 
cient Ciialcedon flood, is a very fine fituation, being a gentle 
rifing ground from the fea, with which it is almoft bounded on 
three fides ; further on the eaft fide of it, is a fmall river which 

Vol. II. X falls 
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the Byzantians had founded theirs: he obferved, 
that the Chalcedonians muft then have been blind, 
or otherwife, having the choice of a fituation in all 
refpefls better, they would never have preferred one 
fo very inferior. — Megabyzus being thus left with 
the command of the Hellefpont, reduced all thofc 
who were in oppoficion to the Medcs 

CXLV. About the fame time another great ex- 
pedition was fct on foot in Africa, the occafion of 
which I (hall relate ; it will be firft neceflary to 
premife this — The pofterity of the Argonauts 
having been expelled from Lemnos, by the Pclaf- 
gians, who had tarried off from Brauron fome 
Athenian women, failed to Laceda^mon ; they dif- 
embarked at Taygetus where they made a great 

fire. 

f 

falls into the licile bay to the fouth, that feems to have been their 
port; fo that Chalcedon would be elleemed a moil delightful 
/ituation, if Conftantinople was not fo near it, which is indeed 
more advantageoufly fituated.— /'^j.-oc /fr. 

The Medes,] — Herodotus, and the greater part of the 
ancient writers, almoll always comprehend the Pcrfians under 
the mmc of Mcdjs. Claudian fays, 

Remige Medo 
Sollicitatus Athos. Larcker. 

Pcjlerity of the Avg^'iaut5S\ — An account of this incident, 
with many variations and additions, is to be found in Plutarch's 
Treaiife on the Virtues of Women. — T, 

This was a very celebrated mountain of an- 
tiquity ; it was facred to Bacchus, for liere, according to Virgil, 
>ic Spartan virgins aded the Bacchanal \\, his honour. 

Virginibus 
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fire. The Lacedaemonians perceiving this, fent 
to enquire of thein who and whence they were ; 
tiiey returned for anfwer that they were Minyse, 
defcendants of thofe heroes who, pafTing the ocean 
in the Argo, fettled in Lemnos, and there begot 
them. When the Lacedaemonians heard this ac- 
count of their defcent, they fent a fecond meffen- 
ger, enquiring what was the meaning of the fire 
they had made, and what their intentions by com- 
ing among them. Their reply was to this effeft, 
that being expelled by the Pelafgians, they had re- 
turned, as was reafonable, to the country of their 
ahceftors, and were defirous to fix their refidence 
with them, as partakers of their lands and honours. 
The Lricedaemonians exprefled themfelves willing 
to receive them upon their own terms ; and they 
were induced to this as well from other confidera- 
tions, as becaufe the Tyndarida^ '"^^ had failed in 
tlie Argo; they accordingly admitted the Minya^ 
among them, afiigned them lands, and diftributed 
them among their tribes. The Miny^e in return 
parted with the women whom they had brought 
fi om Lemnos, and connefted themfelves in n;ar- 
riage with others. 

Virglnlbus Bacchata Laca^nb 
Taygeta. 

Its dogs are alfo mentioned by Virgil, Taygctlque canes; 
though perhaps this may poetically be ufed for S])artan dogs. 

T^T/^^r/Vrf-.J—C allot and Pollux, fo called from Tynda- 
ru5, thehufband of their mother Leda.— 

X 2 CXLVL 
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CXLVL In a very fliort time thefe Minyse 
became diftinguifhed for their intemperance, mak- 
ing themfelves not only dangerous from their am- 
bition, but odious by their vices. The Lacedae- 
monians conceived their enormities worthy of 
death, and accordingly caft them into prifon : it is 
to be remarked, that this people alw4ys inflidl capi- 
tal punifhments by night, never by day. When 
things were in this fituation, the wives of the pri- 
foners, who were natives of the country, and the 
daughters of the principal citizens, folicited per- 
miflion to vifit their hufbands in confinen-R^nt ; 
as no ftratagem was fufpefted, this was granted. 
The wives of the Minyre accordingly entered 
the prifon, and exchanged drefles with their huf- 
bands : by this artifice they effected their cfcape, 
and again took refuge on Taygetus, 

CXLVII. It was about this time that The- 
ras '"^3 the Ibn of Autefion, was lent from Laceda^- 
mon to eftabliOi a colony : Autefion was the fon of 
Tifamcnus, grandfon of Therfander, great- grand- 
ibp of Polynices. This Theras was of the Cad- 
jnean family, uncle of Euryllhenes and Procles, the 
fons of Arirtodcmus : during the n-iinority^ of his 

7'/:e <ivi<v:s rftbi iW/V/K^.]— This ftory is related at fome 
length by Valerius Maximus, book iv. chap. 6, in which he 
ircuts of conjugal affcdion. The fame author tells us ofHipfi- 
cratea, the beloved wife of Mithridates, who to gratify her huf- 
band, affumed and conftanily wore the habit of a man.-«-7'. 

**** 'I'leras,] — Thib pcrlbnage was the fi\th dcfccudant from 
lEdipifs.— 7. 

nephews 
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nephews the regency of Sparta was confided to 
him. When his fifters fons grew up, and he was 
obliged to refif^n his power, he was little inclined to 
acknowledge fuper'ority where he had been accuf- 
tomed to exercife it ; he therefore refufcrd to remain 
in Sparta, but determined to join his relations. In 
the ifland now called Thera, but formerly Callifta, 
the pofterity of Membliares, fon of Poeciles '"'^ the 
Phoenician, refided : to this place Cadmus, fon 
of Agcnor, was driven, when in fearch of Europa ; 
and either from partiality to the country, or from 
prejudice of one kind or other, he left there, among 
other Phoenicians, Membliares '"^^ his relation. 
Thefe men inhabited the ifland of Callifta eight 
^ years before Theras arrived from Lacedasmon. 

CXLVIII. To this people Theras came, with a 
fele6t number from the different Spartan tribes : he 

'■♦^ Poodles,] — M. Larcher makes no fcruple of tranllating; 
this Procles ; and in a very elaborate note attempts to eftablifh 
his opinion, that this mud be an abbreviation for Patroclus : but 
as, by the confeflion of this ingenious and learned Frenchman, 
the authorities of Herodotus, Paufanias, Apollodorus, and Por- 
phyry, are againft the reading, even of Procles for Pceciles, it 
has too much the appearance of facrificing plain fenfe and pro- 
bability at the fhrines of prejudice and fyllem, for me to adopt 
it without any thing like conviftion. — T, 

Membliares.'] — Paufanias differs from Herodotus in his 
account of the defcent of Membliares; he reprefents him as a 
man of very mean origin : to mark thefe little deviations, may 
not perhaps be of confcquence to the generality of Eiiglifh. 
readers, but n6ne furely will be difpleafed at being informed, 
where, if they think proper, they may compare what different 
ituthors have Caid upon the fame fubjedt.— r. 

X 3 ' had 
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had no hoftile views, but a fincere wiHi to dwell 
with them on terms of amity. The Minyrc hav- 
ing elcaped from prifon, and taken refuge on moiint 
Taygctu.s the Lacediemonians were fl:il determin- 
ed to put tliem to death s Theras, however, inter- 
ccedcd in their behalf, and engaged to prevail on 
them to quit their fituation. His propofal vvas ac- 
cepted, and accordingly, with three veflels ci thirty 
oars, he failed to join the defcendants of MembU- 
ares, taking v/ith him only a Cnall number of the 
Minyas. The far greater part of them had made 
an attack upon the Paroreatae, and the Caucons, 
and expelled them from their country ; dividing 
theml'elves afterwards into fix bodies, they built the 
fame number of towns, namely, Lepreus, Magiftus, 
Thrixas, Pyrgus, Epius, and Nudius : of thefe, the 
greater part have in my time been deftroyed by the 
Eleans. — The ifland before mentioned is called 
Tlieras, from the name of its founder. 

CXLIX. The fon of Theras refufing to fail with 
him, his father left him, as he himfelf obferved, a 
Iheep amongil wolves ; from which faying the young 
man got the name of Oiolycus, which he ever af- 
terwards retained. Oiolycus had a fon named 
TEgeus, who gave his name to the TEgidac, a con- 
fiderable Spartan tribe, who finding themfelves in 
danger of leaving no pofterity behind them, built, 
by tlie direction of the oracle, a ihrine to the Furies'*^ 

of 



TU Furies.] — With a view to the information and amufe- 

men^ 
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of Laius and CEdipiis ; this fuccecded to their 
wiili, A circumftance fimilar to this happened 

afterwards 

ment of the Englifli reader, I fubjoin a few particulars concern- 
ing the Furies. 

They wei:« three in number, the daughters of Night and 
Acheron: fome have added a fourth; their names Aledo, Ti- 
fiphone, and Meg^era ; their refidence in the infernal regions ; 
their office to torment the wicked. 

They were worlhipped at Athens, and firft of all by Oreftes, 
when acquitted by the Areopagites of matricide, ^fchylus 
was the firll perfon who reprefented them as having fnakes in- 
ftead of hair. Their name in heaven was Dirse, from the Greet; 
word Asivui. tranfpofing ^ for > : on earth they were called 
Furia! and Eumenides; their name in the regions below was 
Stygiae Canes. The ancient authors, both Greek and Latin, 
abound with pafTages defcriptive of their attributes and influ- 
ence : the following animated apoftrophe to them, is fron^ 
^fchylus — Mr. Potter's verfion. 

See this griefly troop. 
Sleep has opprefs'd them, and thtir baffled ragQ 
Shall fail. — Grim-vifag'd hags, grown old 
In loath'd virginity : nor god nor man 
Approach'd their bed, nor favage of the wilds ; 
For they were born for mifchiefs, and their haunts 
In dreary darknefs, 'midft the yawning gulphs 
Of Tartarus beneatli, by men abhorr'd. 
And by the Olympian gods. 

After giving the above quotation from ^fchylus, it may not 
be unneceffary to add, that the three whom I have fpecified 
by name, were only the three principal, or fupreme of many 
furies. Here the furies of Laius and CEdipus are mentioned^ 
becaufe particular furies were, as it feems, fuppofed ready to 
avenge the murder of every individual; 

Thee may th' Eriqnys of thy fons deftroy. 

£unj>. Mcdca. Fetter, 1523. 
X 4 Or 
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afterwards in the ifland of Thera, to the defcen- 
dants of this tribe. 

CL. Thus far the accounts of the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Thereans agree what follov/s, is related 
on the authority of the latter only: — Grinus, fon of 
iEfanius, and defcendcd from the above Theras, 
v:d.s prince of the ifland ; he went to Delphi, car- 
rying with him an hecatomb for facrifice, and ac- 
companied, amongft other of his citizens, by Bat- 
tus the fon of Folymneftus, of the family of Euthy- 
mus a Minyan Grinus, confulting the oracle about 
fomewhat of a different nature, was commanded by 
the Pythian to build a city in Africa. " I," replied 
the prince " am too old and too infirm for fuch an 
undertaking; fuffer it to devolve on Tome of 
thefc younger pcrfons who accompany me at 
the fame tim.e he pointed to Battus. On their re- 
turn they paid no regand to the injundion of the 
oracle, being both ignorant of the fituation of 
Africa, and not caring to fend from them a colony 
on fo precarious an adventure. 

Or the manes themfelves became furies for that purpofe: 
Their lhades ftiall pour their vengeance on thy head. 

Orcftes in his madne fs calls Eleftra one of his furies ; that is| 
one of thofe which aitefided to torment him : 

OfF, let me go: I know thee who thou art. 
One of my furies, and thou grappled with me. 
To whirl me into Tartarus. — Avaunt ! 

Orc/Ies, 270. 

Jt ftands at prefent in the verfion the furies, which is wrong. 

CLL 
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CLI. For fevcn years after the above event it 
never rained in Thera ; in confequence of which 
every tree in the place periflied, except one. The 
inhabitants coniulted the oracle, when the fending a 
colony to Africa was again recommended by the 
Pythian : as therefore no alternative remained, they 
fent fome emiffaries into Crete, to enquire whether 
any of the natives or ftrangers refiding amongft 
them had ever vifited Africa. The perfons employed 
on this occafion, after going over the whole ifland, 
came at length to the city Itanus where they 
became acquainted with a certain dyer of purple, 
whofe name was Corobius j this man informed 
them, that he was once driven by contrary winds 
into Africa, and had landed there, on the ifland of 
Platea : they therefore bargained with him for a 
certain fum, to accompany them to Thera. Very 
few were induced to leave Thera upon this bufi- 
nefs ; they who did go were cqndufted by Coro- 
bius, who was left upon the ifland he had defcrih- 
ed, with provifions for fome months ; the reft of 
the party made their way back by fea as expedi- 
tioufly as poflible^ to acquaint the Thereaqs with 
the event. 

CLII. By their omitting to return at the time 
appointed, Corobius was - reduced to the greateft 

'50 Jta/!us.]^Some of the diftionaries inform, that this place 
is now called Paleo-Caliro ; but Savary, in his Letters on 
Greece, remarks, that the modern Greeks give this n^me to all 
ancient places.— 2". 

diftreft; 
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diftrefs ; it happened^ however, that- a Samian vcf- 
fel, whoie commander's name was ColiEus, was, in 
its coiirle towards iEgypt, driven upon the ifland of 
Platca ; thefe Samian?, hearing the ftory of Co- 
robius, left him provifions for a twelvemonth. On 
leaving this illand, with a wifh to go to ^gypt, tlie 
winds compelled them to take their courfe weft- 
ward, and continuing without intermiflior^ carried 
them beyond the columns of Hercules, till, as it 
fhould feem by fomewhat more than human inter- 
pofition, they arrived at Tarteflus As this was 
a port then but little known, dieir voyage ultimate- 
ly proved very advantageous , io that, excepting 
Softrates, with whom there can be no competition, 
no Greeks were ever before fo fortunate in any 
commercial undertaking. With fix talents, Avhich 
was a tenth part of what they gained, the Samians 
made a brazen vafe, in the fhape of an Argolic 
goblet, round the brim of which the heads of 
griffins''' were regularly dilpofed : this was depo- 

^ fited 

^' I ///^..*^]— This pinceis called by Ptolemy, Cateia, nn.i 
is fccn in d'Anvllle's mapb under that name, at the entrance of 
the Mediterranean: meruion is made in Ovid of Tarteflia lit- 
tcr.i.— 7'. 

'5* Gnjim.] — In a former note upon diis word I ncglefted 
to inform the reader, that in Sir Thomas Brown's Vulgar 
Errors there is a chapter upon the fubjeft of griffins, very 
curious ai^d cntertainiug, p. 142. Thi:> author fatisfaftorlly 
explain:) the drcc-k word V^v^ or Gr\'p.s, to mean no more than 
a particular kind of eagle or vulture : being compounded of a 
lion and an eagle, it is a happy emblem of valour and magnani- 
mity, aud rhcrcfoie applicable to princes, generals, c^c. and 

from 
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fited in the temple of Juno, where it is fupported 
by three coloffal figures, feven cubits high, rcfting 
on their knees. . This was the firft occafion of the 
particular intimacy, which afterwards fubfifted be- 
tween the Samians anr^ the people of Cyrene an,d 
Thera. 

CLIII. The Thereans having left Coroblus be- 
hind, returned and informed their countrymen tliat ^ 
they had made a fettlement in an ifland belonging 
to Africa : they, in confequence, determined, tliat 
from each of their feven cities a feleft number 
fliould be fent, and that if thefe happened to be 
brothers, it fliculd be determined by lot who fliouid 
go ; and that finally, Battus Ihould be tlieir prince 
and leader : they fent accordingly to Platea two 
fliips of fifty oars. 

CLI V. With this account, as given by the The- 
reans, the Cyreneans agree, except in what relates 
to B,attus ; here they differ exceedingly, and tell, in 
contradiction, the following hiftory : — There is a 
tov/n in Crete, named Oaxus, where Etearchus 
was once king having loft his wife, by whom he 
had a daughter, called Phronima, he married a fe- 
cond time : no fooner did his laft wife take poffef- 
j[ion of his houfe, than fhe proved herfelf to Phro- 
nima a ftep-mother indeed. Not content with in- 
juring her by every fpecies of cruelty and ill-treat- 

from this it is borne in the coat of arms of many noble fa- 
milies in Europe.— 7". 

mentj 
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ment, flie at length upbraided her with being un- 
chaftc, and perfuaded her hufband to believe fo. 
Deluded by the artifice of his wife, he perpetrated 
the following a6t of barbarity againfl his daughter : 
there was at Oaxus a merchant of Thera, whofe 
name was Thcmifon; of him, after fhcwing him 
the ufual rites of hofpitality, he exafted an oath that 
he would comply with whatever he fhould require; 
having done this, he delivered him his daughter, 
ordering him to throw her into the fea. Themifon 
reflecled with unfeigned forrow on the artifice 
which had been prad:ifed upon him, and the obliga- 
tion impofed; he determined, however, what to 
do : he took the damfel, and having failed to fomc 
diftance from land, to fulfil his oath, fecured a rope 
nbout her, and plunged her into the fea ; but he 
immediately took her out again, and carried her to 
Thera, 

CI.V. Here Polymneflus, a Therean of fome 
importance, took Phronima to be his concubine, 
and after a certain time had by her a fon, remark- 
able for his fhrill and hammering voice : his name, 
as the Thereans and Cyreneans aflert, was Bat- 
tus but 1 think it was fomcthing elfc. He was 

not^ 

Bittfus,] — Battus, according to Hefychius, alfo fignifies, in 
the Lybian tongue, a king : from this pcrfon, and his dcfcftof 
pronunciation, connes, according toSuidas, the word BaTTa^»^€i», 
to ftammer. There was alfo an ancient foolift; poet of this name, 
fiom whom, according to the fame authority, BaTTo^o^ia figni- 
ticd an unmeaning redundance of exprefiion. Neither mull the 

Battue 
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not, I think, called Battus till after his arrival in 
Africa ; he was then fo nanned, either on account of 
the anfwer of the oracle, or from the fubfequent dig- 
nity which he attained, Battus, in the African 
tongue, fignifies a prince ; and I fhould think that 
the Pytliian, forefeeing he was to reign in Africa, 
diftinguiftied him by this African title. As foon as 
he grew up he went to Delphi, to confult the oracle 
concerning the imperfeftion of his voice : the an- 
fwer he received was this : 

Hence, Battus! of your voice enquire no more; 
But found a city on the Lybian fhore. 

This is the fame as if fne had faid in Greek, 
*^ Enquire no more. Oh king, concerning your 
" voice." To this Battus replied, Oh king, 
" I came to you on account of my infirmity 
«^ of tongue ; you, in return, impofe upon me 
an undertaking which is impolTiblc ; for how 
can I, who have neither forces nor money, eftab- 
lifh a colony in Africa?" He could not, how- 
ever, obtain any other anfwer, which, when he 
found t:o be the cafe, he returned to Thera. 

CLVI. Not long afterwards he, with the reft of the 
Thereans, were vifited by many and great calamities j 
and not knowing to what caufe they ftiould impute 
them, they fent to Delphi, to confult tiit oracle on 

Battus here mentioned be confounded with the Battus whom 
Mercury turned into an index, and whofe ftory is fo well told by 
Ovid.~7: 



the 
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the fubjedl. The Pythian informed them, that if 
they would colonize Cyrene in Africa, under the 
conduft of Battus, things would certainly go better 
with them ; they accordingly difpatched Battus to 
accompllfli this, with two fifcy-oared veflels. Thefe 
men ading from compulfion, fet fail for Africa, bur 
foon returned to Thera ; but the Thereans forcibly 
preventing their landing, ordered them to return 
from whence they came. Thus circumftanced, 
they again fet fail, and founded a city in an ifland 
contiguous to Africa, called, as we have before re- 
marked, Platea'^^; this city is faid to be equal in 
Cze to that in which the Cyreneans now rcfidc. 

CLVII. They continued in diis place for the 
fpace of two years, but finding their ill fortune Hill 
purfue them, they again failed to Delphi to enquire 
of the oracle, leaving only one of their party behind 
them: when they defired to know why, having 
eftablifhed themfelves in Africa, they had ex^>cri- 
enced no favourable reverfc of fortune, the Pythian 
made them this anfwcr : — 

Know'ft thou then Lybia better than the God> 

Whofe fertile Ihores thy feet have never trod? 

He who has well cxplorM them thus replies; 

I can but wonder at a man fo wife ! 

Plaiea,] — This name is written alfo Plat*ea : Stepbanus 
Byzaniinus h.is it both in that form, and alfo Platla or Plnftia. 
Pliny fpcaks of three Platcas, and a Plati\ off the coall of Troas ; 
but tUcy mull have been very inconfiderablc fpots, anlhavc not 
been mentioned by any other author. The bell editions of 
Herodotus read P/j/^a here; b'Jt I fufpevS Pl^zuiu to be right, 
for Scylax has it fo as well as Stephanus.— The place of the ce- 
lebrated battle in Baotia was Plataix. 

OA 
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Oa hearing this, Battus, and they who were with 
him, again returned ; for the deity ftill perfevered 
in requiring them to form a fettlement in Africa, 
wliere they had not yet been : touching^ therefore, 
at Platea, they took on board him whom they had 
left, and eftablifhed their colony in Africa itfelf. The 
place they lelefted was Aziris, immediately oppo- 
fite to where they had before refided ; two fides of 
which were enclofed by a beautiful range of hills, 
and a third agreeably watered by a river. 

CLVIIL At this place they continued fix years ; 
when at the defire of the Africans, who promifed to 
condu6l them to a better fituation, they removed. 
The Africans accordingly became their guides, and 
had fo concerted the matter, as to take care that 
the Greeks fhould pafs through the moft beautiful, 
part of their country by night : the direftion they 
took was weftward, the name of the country they 
were not permitted to fee was Trafa. — They came 
at length to what is called the fountain of Apol- 
lo : — Men of Greece/' faid the Africans, the 
" lieavens are here opened to you, and here it will 

be proper for you to refide." 

CLJX. During the life of Battus, who reign- 
ed forty years, and under Arcefilaus his fon, 

■55 Foiintnln of Apcllu,'\ — The name of this fountain was 
Cyrc, from which the town of Cyrene had afterwards iti name. 
Herodotus calls it, in the fubfequcnt paragraph, Thcftis, but 
there were probably many fountains In rliis place. — Larcher. 

§ who 
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who reigned fixteen, the Cyreneans remained 
in this colony without any alteration with re- 
Ipcft to their numbers: but under their third 
prince, who was alfo called Battus, and who 
was llirnamed the Happy, the Pythian, by her 
declarations, excited a general propenfity in the 
Greeks to migrate to Africa, and join them- 
fclves to the Cyreneans. The Cyreneans, indeed, 
had invited them to a fhare of their poff-flions, 
but the oracle had alfo tlius expreffed itfelf : 

Who feeks not Libya 'till tlie lands are fharM, 
Let him for fad repentance (land prepared. 

The Greeks, therefore, in great numbers, fettled 
themfelves at Cyrcne. The neighbouring Africans, 
with their king Adicran, feeing themfelves injuriouf- 
ly deprived of a confiderable part of their lands, 
and expofed to much inllilting treatment, made 
a tender of themfelves and their country to 
Apries, fovereign of iEgypt : this prince af- 
fembled a numerous army of iEg}'ptians, and 
fent them to attack Cyrene. The Cyreneans 
drew themfelves up at Irafa, near the fountain 
Theftis, and in a fixed battle routed the -Egyp- 
tians, who till now, from their ignorance, had 
defpifed the Grecian power. The battle was fo , 
decifive, that very few of the Egyptians returned 
to their country ; they were on this account fo 
exafperated againfl: Apries, that they revoked 
from his authority. 

CLX. Arcefilaus, the fon of this Battus, fucceed- 

cd 
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f d to the throne ; he Was at firft engaged in fome 
conteft with his brothers, but they removed them- 
ieives from him to another part of Africa, where, 
after fome deliberation, they founded a city. They 
called it Barce, which name it ftill retains. Whilfl: 
they were employed upon this bufinefs, they en- 
deavoured to excite the Africans againft the Cyre- 
neans. Arcefilaus without hefitation commenced 
hoftihties both againft thofe who had revolted from 
him, and againft the Africans who had received 
them s intimidated by which, thefe latter fled to 
their countiymen, who were fituated more to the 
eaft : Arcefilaus perfevered in purfuing them till 
he arrived at Leu con, and here the Africans dif- 
Govered an incHnation to try the event of a batde. 
They accordingly engaged, and the Cyreneans were 
fo effedtually routed, that feven thoufand of their 
men in arms fell in the field. Arcefilaus, after this 
calamity, fell fick, and was ftrangled by his brother 
Aliarchus, whilft in the aft of taking fome me- 
dicine. The wife of Arcefilaus, whofe name was 
Eryxo revenged by fome ftratagem on his mur- 
derer the death of her hufband. 

CLXI. Arcefilaus was fucceeded in his autho- 
rity by his fon Battus, a boy who was lame, and 
had otherwife an infirmity in his feet. The Cy- 

Eryx9.'\^T\iQ ftory Is related at confiderable length by- 
Plutarch, ip his treatife on the virtues of women. Inftead of 
Aliarchus, he reads Learchus ; the woman he cafts Eryxenc ; 
tind the murderer he fuppofes to have been not the brother, but 
the friend of Arcefilaus. — 7^ .^^ 

Vol, IL T reneans, • 
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reneans, afflifted by their recent calamities, fent to 
Delphi, defiring to know what fyftem of life would 
moft efFedually fecure their tranquillity. The Py- 
thian in reply recommended them to procure from 
Mantinea in Arcadia, ibme one to compofe their 
difturbances. Accordingly, at the reqiieft of the 
Cyreneans, ,the Mantineans fent them Demonax, 
a man who enjoyed the univerfal eftecm of his 
countrymen. Arriving at Cyrene, his tirft care was 
to make himfelf acquainted with their affairs ; he 
then! divided the people into three diftinft tribes : 
the firft comprehended the Thereans and dieir 
neighbours the fecond the Peloponnefians and Cre- 
tans; the third all the inhabitants of die iflands. He 
alTigned a certain portion of land, with fome dif- 
tin6l privileges, to Battus; but all die other advan- 
tages which the kings had before arrogated to 
themfelves, he gave to the power of die people. 

CLXII. In this fituation things remained during 
the life of Battus : but in the time of his fon an 
ambitious ftruggle for power was the occafion of 
great difturbances. Arcefilaus, fon of the lame 
Battus, by Pheretimc, refufed to lubmit to the regu- 
lations of Demonax the .Mantinean, and demanded 
to be reftored to the dignity of his anceftors. A 
great tunault was excited, but the .confequence was, 
that Arcefilaus was compelled to take refuge at 
Sannos, whilft his mother Pheretime fled to Salamis 

MafUlma.] — This place became celebrated by the death 
of Epaminondas, the grca^ Theban general, who was here flain. 

' " in 
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in Cyprus. Euelthon had at this time the govern- 
ment of Salamis : the fame perfon who dedicated 
at Delphi a moft beautiful cenfer now depofited in 
the Corinthian treafury. To him Pheretime made 
application, intreating him to lead an army againft 
Cyrene, for the purpofe of reftoring her and het 
fon. He made her many prefcnts, but refufed t6 
^ aflift her with an army. Pheretime accepted his 
liberality with thanks, but endeavoured to convince 
him that his aflifting her with forces would be 
much more honourable. Upon her perfevering in 
this requeft, after every prefent fhe received, Euel- 
thon was at length induced to fend her a gold 
fpindle, and a diftaff with wool; obferving, that for 
a woman this was a more fuitable prefent than an 
army. 

CLXIII. In the mean time Arcefilaus was in- 
defatigable at Samos ; by promifing a divifion of 
lands, he affembled a numerous army: he then 
failed to Delphi, to make enquiry concerning the 
event of his return. The Pythian made him this 
anfwer: ^ To fourBatti'^^ and to as many of 
" the name of Arcefilaus, Apollo has granted the 
dominion of Cyrene. Beyond thefe eight gene- 
rations the deity forbids even the attempt, to 

To four Baitt.] — According to the Scholiaft on Pindar, ' 
the Battiades reigned at Cyrene for the fpace of two hundred 
years. Battus, Ibn of the laft of thefe, endeavoure4 to affume 
the government, but the Cyreneans drove him from their 
country, and he retired to the Hefperides, where he ^ilhed his 
days. — Larchsr. 

y 2 reign; 
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reign : to you it is recommended to return, and 

«^ live tranquilly at home. If you happen to find 
a furnace filled with earthen veffels, do not fufFer 

" them to be baked, but throw them into the air : 
if you fet fire to the furnace, beware of entering 
a place furrounded by water. This injunftion, 

" if you difregard, you will perifli yourfelf, as will 
alfo a very beautiful bull." 

CLXIV. The Pythian made this reply to Arce- 
filaus: he however returned to Cyrene with the 
forces he had raifed at Samos ; and having recovered 
his authority, thought no more of the oracle. He 
proceeded to inftitute a perfecution againft thofe 
who taking up arms againft him had compelled 
him to fly. Some of thefe fought and found a re- 
fuge in exile, others were taken into cuftody and , 
fent to Cyprus, to undergo tlie punifhmentof death. 
Thefe the Cnidians delivered, for they touched at 
their ifland in their paflage, and they were after- 
wmls tranfporred to Thera: a number of them 
fled to a large tower, the property of an individual 
named Aglomachus, but Arcefilaus deftroyed them, 
tower and all, by fire. No fooner had he perpe- 
trated this deed than he remembered the declara- 
tion of the oracle, which forbade him to fet fire to 
a furnace filled with earthen veflcls : fearins: there- 
fore to fuffer for what he had done, he retired from 
Cyrene, which place lie confidcred as furrounded 
by water. He had married a relation, the daughter 
of Alazir, king of Barce, to him therefore he went ; 
but upon his appearing in public, the Barceans, ia 

conjundlion 
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conjunftion with fome Cyrencan fugitives, put him 
to death, together with Alazir his father-in-law. 
Such was the fate of Arcefilaus, he having, de- 
fignedly or from accident, violated the injundtions of 
the oracle. 

CLXV. Whilft the fon was thus haftening his 
deftiny at Barce, PKeretime '^^ his mother enjoyed 
at Cyrene the fupreme authority; and amongft 
other regal ads prefided in the fenate. But as foon 
as Ihe received intelligence of the death of Arcefi- 
laus, Ihe fought refuge in i^lgypt. Her fon had 
fome claims upon the liberality of Cambyfes, fon 
of Cyrus; he had delivered Cyrene into his power, 
and paid him tribute. On her arrival in ^gypt, 
fhe prefented herfelf before Aryandes in the cha- 
rafter of a fuppliant, and befought him to revenge 
her caufe, pretending that her fon had loft his life 
merely on account of his attachment to the 
Medes. 

CLXVI. This Aryandes had been appointed 
praefedt of JEgypt by Cambyfes; but afterwards, 
prefuming to rival Darius, he was by him put to 
death. He had heard, and indeed he had feen, that 
Darius was defirous to leave fome monument of 
himfelf, which fhpyld exceed all the ejforts of his 
predeceffors. He thought proper to attempt fome- 
what fimilar, but it coft him his life. Darius had 

Phere/ime.] — ^See this ftory well related in the Stratage- 
snata of Polycenus, book viii. c. 47.— r. 

Y 3 
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ilTued a coin of the very pureft gold : the prae- 
feft of Mgypt iflued one of the pureft filver, and 
called it an Aryandic. It may ftill be feen, and is 
much admired for its purity, Darius hearing of 
this, condemned him to death, pretending that he 
had rebelled againft him. 

Darius bad ifueJ a coi/i.]—" About the fame time feem 
to have been coined thofe famous pieces of gold called Darics, 
which by reafon of their finenefs were for feveral ages prefer- 
red before all other coin throughout the eaft: for we are tol4 
that the author of this coin was not Darius Hyftafpes, as fome 
kave imagined, but a more ancient Darius. But there is no 
ancienter Darius mentioned to havo reigned in the eaft, ex- 
cepting only this Darius, whom the fcripture calls Darius the 
Median ; and therefore it is moft likely he was the author of 
this coin, and that during the two years that he reigned at Ba- 
bylon, while Cyrus was abfent on his Syrian, -Egyptian, and 
other expeditions, he caufed it to be made there out of the vaft 
quantity of gold which had been brought thither into the trea- 
fury; from hence it became difperfed all over the eaft, and alfa 
into Greece, where it was of great repuution: according to 
Dr. Bernard, it weighed two grains more than one of our 
guineas, but the finenefs added much more to its value ; for it 
was in a manner all of pure gold, having none, or at leaft very 
little, alloy in it ; and therefore may be well reckoned, as the pro- 
portion of gold and filvcr now ftands with us, to be worth twenty- 
five ftiillings of our money. In thofe parts of the fcripture 
which were written after the Babylonifti captivity, thefe pieces 
are mentioned by the name of Adarkonim ; and in the Tal- 
jnudifts, by the name of Darkoneth,both from the Greek Aa^ci- 
xoi, Darics. And it is to be obferved, that all thofe pieces 
of gold which were afterwards coined of the fame weight and 
value by the fuccceding kings, not only of the Perfian but alfo 
of the Macedonian race, were all called Dailcs, from the 
Darius who was the firft author of them. And there were either 
whole Darics or half Darics, as with us there ar^ guineas and 
half-guineas. ' '^^PriJ^aux. 

CLXVII, 
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CLXVIL At this time Aiyandes, taking com- 
paflion on Pheretime, delivered to her command 
^11 the land and fea forces of JEgypt. To Amafis, 
a Maraphian, he entrufted the condu6l of the army ^ 
and Badre, a Pafargadian by birth, had the di- 
reftion of the fleet. Before however they proceeded 
on any expedition, a herald was difpatched to Barce, 
demanding the name of the perfon who had alTaf- 
finated Arcefilaus. The Barceans replied, that 
they were equally concerned, for he had repeatedly 
injured them all. Having received this anfwer, 
Aryandes permitted his forces to proceed with 
Pheretime. 

CLXVIII. This was the pretence with Aryan- 
des for commencing hoftilities ; but I am rather in- 
clined to think that he had the fubjedlion of the 
Africans in view. The nations of Africa are many 
and various ; few of them had ever fubmitted to 
Darius, and moft of them held him in contempt. 
Beginning from ^Egypt, the Africans are to be 
enumerated in the order following. — The firfl a?e 
the Adyrmachid^, whofe manners arc in every re- 
Ipedl TEgyptmn ; their drefs African. On each 
leg their wives wear a ring of brafs. They fuffer 
their hair to grow; if they catch any fleas upon their 
bodies, they firft: bite and then throw them away. 
They are the only people of Africa who do this. 

Pafargadian,^ — There was a city in Perfia called Pafar-' 
gada, which doubtlefs gave its name to the nation of Pafar-" 
gades.- The place is now; in the Arabian tongue^ called Data- 
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It is alfo peculiar to them to prefent their daughters 
to the king juft before their marriage who may 
enjoy the perfons of fuch as are agreeable to him. 
The Adyrmachidae occupy the country between 
JEgy pt and the port of Pleunos. 

CLXIX. Next to thefe are tlie Giligamma?, 
who dwell towards the weft as far as the ifland of 
Aphrodifias. In the midft of this region is the 
ifland of Platea, which the Cyreneans built. The 
harbour pf Menelaus and Aziris, pofTeffed alfo by 
the Cyreneans, is upon the conDnent. Silphium '^^ 

begins 

Bcfor£ their marria^e,\;^k play of Beaumont and Fletch- 
er is founded upon the idea of this obfcene and unnatural cuf- 
tom. The following note is by Mr. Theobald upon the 

Cuftom of the Country." Beaumont and Fletch. 1778. 

The cuftom on which a main part of the plot of this comedy 
is built, prevailed at one time, as Baylc tell^ us, in Italy, till it 
was put down by a prudent and truly pious cardinal. Jt is 
Hkewife generally imagined to have obtained in Scotland for a 
longtime; and the received opinion hath hitherto been, that 
Eugenius, the third- king of Scotlai>d, wjio began his reign 
A. D. 535, ordained that the lord or mailer (hould have the fir ft 
night's lodging with every woman married to his tenant or 
bondfinan. This obfcene ordinance is fuppofed to have been 
abrogated by Malcolm the third, who began his reign A. D. 
1 061, about five years before the Nomian Couqueft, having 
laftcd in force fomewhat above five hundred years. — See Blount 
in his Law Diftionary, under the word Mercheta. Another 
commentator remarks, that Sir David Dalrymple denies the 
exiftence of this cuflom in Scotland.— Judge Blackftone is of 
opinion that thii cuftom never prevailed in England, but that it 
<;cnainly did in Scotland. / 

'•i Either M. Larcher or myfelf muft be grofsly 

miflaken in the interpretation of this paffage, " The pWt 

Silphium,** 
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begins where thefe terminate, and is continued from 
Platea to the mouth of the Syrtes The man- 
ners 

Sllphium,'* fays his verfion, " begins in this place to be found, 
and is continued," &:c. This in my opinion neither agrees with 
the context, nor is in itfelf at all probable. In various authors 
mention is made of the Silphii, and reference is made by ihcm 
to this particular paflage of Herodotus.— T*. 

Syrtes, ^'r^The Great Syrtes muft be here meant, which Is 
In the neighbourhood of Barce, and nearer -^gypt than the 
Small Syrtes. — Larcher, 

There were the Greater and the Lefler Syrtes, and both 
deemed very formidable to navigators. Their nature has never 
l>eeii b^etter defcribed than in the following Jines from Lucan, 
^hich I give the reader in Rowe's verfion. 

When nature's hand the firft formation try'd. 
When feas from lands Ihe did at lirll divide. 
The Syrts, not quite of fea nor land bereft, 
A mingled mafs uncertain ftill fhe left ; 
For nor the land with fea is quite o'erfpread. 
Nor fink the waters deep their oozy bed, 
^or ^arth defends its ftiore, nor lifts aloft its head ; 
The fcite with neither, and with each complies. 
Doubtful and inacceflible it lies ; 
Or 'tis a fea with (hallows bank'd around. 
Or *tis a broken land with waters drown'd : 
Here Ihores advanced o'er Neptune's rule we find^ 
And there an inland ocean lags behind ; 
Thus nature's purpofe, by herfelf dcftroy'd. 
Is ufelefs to herfelf, and unemploy'd. 
And part of her creation ftill is void. 
Perhaps, when firft the world and time began. 
Her fwelling tides and plenteous waters ran; 
But long confining on the burning zone. 
The finking feas have felt the neighbouring fun ; 
Still by degrees we fee how they decay, 
Aod fcarce refift the thirfty god of day. 

Pifrhaps^ 
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ners of thefe people nearly refcmble thofe of their 

neighbours. 

CLXX. From the weft, and immediately next 
to the Giligammae, are the Afbyftx. They are 
above Cyrene, but have no communication with the 
fea coafts, which are occupied by the Cyreneans: 
They are beyond all the Africans remarkable for 
their ufe of chariots drawn by four horfes ; and in 
moft refpefts they imitate the manners of the Cy- 
reneans. 

CLXX I. On the weftern borders of this peo- 
pie dwell the Aufchifa^ y their diftrift commences 
above Barce, and is continued to the fea, near the 
Euefperides. The Cabales, an inconfiderable na- 
tion, inhabit towards the centre of the Aufchifas, 
and extend themfelves to the fea coaft near Tau- 
chira, a town belonging to Barce. The Cabales 
have the fame cuftoms as the people beyond Cy- 
rene. 

CLXXII. The powerful nation of the Nafa- 
mones border on the AufchiHe towards the weft. 
This people during the fummer feafon leave their 
cattle on the fea coaft, and go up the country to a 
•place called Augila to gather dates. Upon this 

Perhaps, in diftant ages *t\viil be found. 
When future funs have run the burning roundj^ 
Thefe Syrts fliall all be dry and foUd ground: 
Small are the depths their fcanty waves retain. 
And earth grows dailv on the yielding main. 
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fpot the palms are equally numerous^ large, and 
fruitful : they alfo hunt for locufts which having 
dried in the fun, they reduce them to . a powder, and 
eat mixed with milk. Each perfon is allowed to 
have feveral wives, with whom they cohabit in the 
manner of the MalTagetae, firft fixing a ftafF in the 
earth befpre their tent. When the Nafamones 
marry, the bride on the firft night permits every 
one of the guefts to enjoy her perfon, each of whom 
makes her a prefent brought with him for the pur-^ 
pofe. Their mode of divination and of taking 
an oath is this : they place their hands on the 
tombs of thofe who have been moft eminent for 
their integrity and virtue, and fwear by their names, 

LocuJIs.l^The circumftance of locufts being dried and 
kept for provifion, I have before mentioned: the following 
appofite pafTage having fince occurred to me from Niebuhr, I 
think proper to infert it, 

On vendit dans^ tous les marches des fauterelles a vil prix : 
car elles etoient fi prodigieufement repandues dans la plaine / 
pres de Jerim, qu'on pouvoit les prendres a pleines mains. 
Nous vimes un payfan qui en avoit rempli un fac, et qui alloit 
les fecher pour fa provifion d'hyver. 

0?i the The following Angular remark from 

Niebuhr feems particularly applicable in this place. 

Un marchand de la Mecque me fit far fes faints une reflec- 
tion, qui me furprit dans la bouche d'un Mahometan. " II 
faut ^toujours a la populace,'* me dit-il, " un objet vifiblc 
qu'elle puilTe honorer et craindre. C'eft ainfi qu'a la Mecque 
tous les fermens fe font au nom de Mahomet, au lieu qu'on 
devroit s'adrefler a Dieu, A Molcha je ne me fierois pas a 
un homme qui affirmeroit une chofe en prenant Dieu a te- 
moin ; mais je pourrois compter plutot fur la foi de celui qui 
jureroit par le nom de Schaedeli, dont la mofquee et le tom- 
beau foat fous fes yeux." 

When. 
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When they exercife divination, they approach the 
monuments of their anceftors, and there, having faid 
their prayers, compofe themfelves to fleep. They 
regulate their fubfequent conduft by fiich vifions as 
they may then have. When they pledge their 
word, they drink alternately from each other's 
hands If no liquid is near, they take fome duft 
C om the ground, and lick it with their tongue. 

CLXXIII. Next to the Nafamones are the 
Pfylli who formerly perilhed by the following 

accident: 

Each other* s hands.] — ^The ancient ceremony of the Na- 
famenes to drink from each other's hands, in pledging their 
faith, is at the prefcnt period the only ceremony obferved in the 
jnarriages of the Algerines. — Sha^v, 

"The Pjylli-] — A meafure like this would have been pre- 
pofterous in the extreme. Herodotus therefore does not credit 
it: "I only relate/' fays he, " what the Africans inform me,'* 
which a/e the terms always uled by our hillorian when he com- 
municates any dubious matter. It feems very probable that the 
Nafamones dcftroycd the Pfylli to poffefs their ccuntr}-, and that 
tliey circulated this fable amoi)gft their neighbours. — See Fliny, 
book vii. chapter z.^^Lareker. 

Herodotus makes no mention of the quality which thefe 
people poflTeflcd, and which in fubfequent times rendered them 
lb celebrated, that of managing ferpcnts with fuch. wonderful 
dexterity.— See Lucan, book ix. Rowe's vcrfion, line 15? J. 

Of all who fcorching Afric's fun endure, 
None like the fwarthy Pfyllians are fecure. 
Skiird in the lore of powerful herbs and charmjt, 
^Ihem, nor the ferpent's tooth nor poifon harms ; 
Nor do they thus in arts alone excel. 
But nature too their blood has temper'd well. 
And taught with vital force the venom to repel. 
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accident : A fouth wind had dried up all their re- 
fervoirs, and the whole country, as far as the Syrtes, 
was deftitute of water. They refolved accordingly, 
after a public confultation, to inake a hoftile expe- 
dition againft this fouth wind; the confequence 
was (I only relate what the Africans inform me) 
that on their arrival in the deferts, the fouth wind 
overwhelmed them beneath the fands. The Pfylli 
being thus deftroyed, the Nalamones took polTelTion 
of their lands. 

CLXXI V. Beyond thefe fouthward. In a country 
infefted by favage beads, dwell the Garamantes 
who avoid every kind of communication with 

With healing gifts and privileges graced. 
Well in the land of ferpents were they plac'de' 
Truce with the dreadful tyrant. Death, they have. 
And border fafely gn his realm, the grave. 

See alfo Savary, vol. i. p, 63. 

" You are acquainted with the Pfylli, thofe celebrated fer- 
pent-eaters of antiquity, wholported with the bite of vipers, and 
the credulity of the people. Many of them inhabited Cyrene, 
a city weft of Alexandria, and formerly depcndert on jEgypt. 
You know the pitiful vanity of Oilavius, who wifhed the cap- 
tive Cleopatra fhould grace his triumphal car ; and, chagrined 
to fee that proud woman efcape by death, commanded one of 
the Pfylli to fuck the wound the aipic had made. Fruitlefs 
were his efforts; the polfon had perverted the whole niafs of 
blood, nor could the art of the Pfylli rcftore her to life.'* 

Garamant£s.^ — Thefe people are (kid to have been £b 
named from Garamas, a fon of Apollo.— See Virgil, vi. 794. 

Supra Garamantas et Indos 
Proferet inferiam. T. 

men. 
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men, are ignorant of the ufe of allmilitary wea-^ 
pofis, and totally unable to defend themfelves. 

CLXXV. Thefe people live beyond the Nafa- 
mones > but towards the fea coaft wcftward are the 
Macae'^\ It is the cuftom of this people to leave 
a tuft of hair in the centre of the head, carefully 
fhaving the reft. When they make war, their only 
coverings are the fldns of oftriches. The river 
Cinyps rifes amongft thefe in a hill faid to be facred 
to the Graces, whence it continues its courfe to the 
lea. This hill of the Graces is well covered with 
trees; whereas the reft of Africa, as I have before 
obferved, is very barren of wood. The diftance 
from this hill to the fea is two hundred ftadia* 

CLXXVI. The Gindanes are next to the Macar. 
Of the wives of this people it is faid jhat they 
wear round their ancles as many bandages as they 
have known men. The more of thefe each pof- 
fefles, the more (he is efteemed, as having been 
beloved by the greater number of the other fex. 

CLXXVI I. The neck of land which ftretche* 
from the country of the Gindanes towards the fea, 
i^ poflefled by the Lotophagi, who live entirely 
upon the fruit of the lotos. The lotos is of the 

'^^ AA^^.]— Thefe people arc thus mentioned by Silius 
Italicus : 

Turn prlmum cailrls Phoenicum tendere rita 
Cinyphiis didicerc Macx, fquallcntia barba 
Ora virk, humerofque tegunt vcUmina capri. 

6 
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fize of the maftick, and fweet like the date s and 
the Lotophagi make of it a kind of wine. 

. CLXXVIIL Towards the fea, the Machlyes 
border on the Lotophagi. They alfo feed on the 
lotos, though not lb entirely as their neighbours^ 
They extend as far as a great ftream called the 
Triton, which enters into an extenfive lake namM 
Tritonis, in which is the ifland of Phla. An oracular 
declaration, they fay, had foretold that fome Lace^ 
dacmonians fhould fettle themfelves here. 

\ CLXXIX. The particulars are thefe : when Ja- 
fon had conftrudled the Argo at the foot of Mount 
Pelion, he carried on board a hecatomb for facrifice, 
with a brazen tripod : he failed round the Pele- 
ponnefe, with the intention to vifit Delphi. As 
he approached Malea, a north wind drove him to 
the African coaft'^'; and before he could difcover 
land, he got amongft the (hallows of the lake of Tri- 
tonis : not being able to extricate himfdf from this 
fituation, a Triton is faid to have appeared to 

him, 

To the African coaft.] — " Seme references to th« Argo- 
nautic expedition,'* fays Mr. Bryant, " are ihterlperfed in moft 
of the writings of the ancients ; but there is fcarce a circum- 
llance conc^^raing if in which they are agreed. In refped to 
the firfl: fettlngout of the Argo, moft make it pafs northward to 
Lcmnos and the Hellefpont ; but Herodotus fays that Jafon firft 
faciled towards Delphi, and was carried to the Syrtic fea of 
Lybiai and then parfued his voyage to the Euxine. Neither 
c"^ the aera of the expedition be fettled without running into 
loany difficulties. — See the Analyfsy vol. ii. 491. 

A Triton.} — From various paflages in the works of Lu- 
' ■* cian. 
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him, and to have promifed him a fecure and eafy 
paflage, provided he would give him the tripod. 
To this Jafon aflented, and the Triton having ful- 
filled his engagement, he placed the tripod in his 
temple, from whence he communicated to Jafon 
and his companions what was afterwards to hap- 
pen. Amongft other diings, he faid, that when- 
ever a defcendant of thefe Argonauts Ihould take 
away this tripod, there would be infallibly an hun- 
dred Grecian cities near the lake of Tritonis The 

cian, Pliny, and other authors of equal authority, it fliould feem 
that the ancients had a firm belief of the exillence of Triton^ 
Nereids, Sec. The god Triton was a diftindl perfonage, and 
reputed to be the fon of Neptune and the nymph Salacia; he 
was probably confidered as fupreme of the Tritons, and feems 
always to have been employed by Neptune for the purpofe of 
calming the ocean. 

Mulcet aquas reftor Pelagi, fupraque profundum 
Exllantem atque humeros innato murice te&um 
Cseruleum Tritona vocat, cunftasque fonaci 
Infpirare jubat fludufque ct flumina figno 
Jam revocarc dato, kc-^Metamorfh. 1. 334. T. 

■73 Lake 7r//owj.]— From this lake, as Wfe are told in fome 
very beautiful lines of Lucan, Minerva took her name of Tri- 
tonia.— Sec book ix. 589 ; Rowc's verfion: 

And reach in fafcty the Tritonian lake. * 
I'hcfe waters to the tuneful god are dear, 
Whofe vocal (hell the fca- green Nereids hear. 
Thefe Pallas loves, fo tells reporting fame; 
Here firll from heaven to earth the goddefs came. 
Here her firit footlleps on the brink flie (laid. 
Here, in the watery glafs, her form furvey'd. 
And caird herfelf, from hence, the chaftc Tritonian 
maid. 

Africans, 



I 
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Africans, hearing this predidion, are faid to have 
concealed the u*ipod, 

CLXXX. Next to the Machlyes live the Au- 
fenfes. The above two nations inhabit the oppo- 
fite fides of lake Tritonis. The Machlyes fuffer 
their hair to grow behind the head, the Aufenfes 
before. They have an annual feftival in honour of 
Minerva, in which the young women, dividing 
themfelves into two feparate bands, engage each 
other with fcones and clubs. Thefe rites, they fay, 
were inftituted by their forefathers, in veneration of 
her whom we call Minerva 3 and if any one dit iri 
confequence of wounds received in this conteft, 
they fay that ihe was no virgin. Before the con- 
clufion of the fight they obferve this cuftom : fhe 
^who by common confent fought the beft, has a 
Corinthian helmet placed upon her head, is clothed 
in Grecian armour, and carried in a chariot round 
the lake. How the virgins were decorated in this 
folemnity, before they had any knowledge of the 
Greeks, I am not able to fay ; probably they might 
ufe Egyptian arms. We may venture to affirm, 
that the Greeks borrowed from iEgypt the fiiield 
and the helmet. It is pretended that Minerva was 
the daughter of Neptune, and the divinity of the 
lake Tritonis j and that from fome trifling difagree- 
ment widi her father flie put herfelf under the 
prote£lion of Jupiter, who afterwards adopted her 
as his daughter. The connection of this people 
with their women is pronaifcuous, not confining 
themfelves to one, but living with the fex in brutal 

Vol. II. Z licentioufhefs. 
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licentioufiiefs. Every three months '^"^ the men 
hold a public aflembly, before which each woman 
who has had a ftrong healthy boy produces him, 
and the man whom he moft refembles is confidered 
ts his father. 

CLXXXI. The Africans who inhabit the fea-. 
coaft are termed Nomades. The more inland parts 
of Africa, beyond thcfc, abound with wild bealk; 
remoter ftiU, is one vaft fandy defart, from the 
Egyptian Thebes to the columns of Hercules '"^ 
Penetrating this defert to the fpace of a ten days 
journey, vaft pillars of fait are difcovered, from the 
fummits of which flows a ftream of water equally 
cool and fweet. This diftrid is pofleffed by the 
laft of thofe who inhabit the deferts beyond the 
Centre and ruder part of Africa. The Ammonians, 
who poflefs the temple of the Theban Jupiter, are 
the people nearcft irom this place to Thebes, from 

Every three w^«/Z»/.]~Thl3 prepolleroas cuftom bringi 
ro mind one, defcribed by Lobo, "m his Voyage to Abylfinia, 
praftikd by a people whom he calls the Galles, a wandering 
nation of Africans. If cngno;ed in any warlike expedition, 
they take their wives with them, but put to death all the chil- 
flren who may happen to be born during the cxcurfion, Jf 
they fttde quietly at honit, they Uiiig up their children witU 
proper care. — ^ 

Columns of Hercules.^ — In a former note upon the ca- 
lumns of Hercules, I omitce<f to mention that more anciently^ 
nccordin** to -/Elian, thefe \^ere called the columns of Briareus. 
This ii alfo mentioned by Arirtotk. But when Hercules had, 
by the dcllruAIon of various monilcrs> rendered effential fervice 
to mankind, they were out of honour to hi5 mciuory named 
♦He columns of Hcrculc'. -T. 

which 
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which they are diftant a ten days joiil-ney. There 
is an image of Jupiter at Thebes, I have before 
remarked, with die head of a goat. — The Ammo- 
nians have alfo a fountain of water, which at the 
dawn of morning is warm, as the day advances ic 
chills, and at noon becomes exceflively cold. When 
it is at the coldeft point, they ufe it to water their 
gardens : as the day declines, its coldncfs dimi- 
niflies; at fun-fet, it is again warm, and its warmth 
gradually increafes till midnight, when it is abfo- 
lutely in a boiling ftate. After this period, as the 
morning advances, it grows again progreffively 
colder. This is called the fountain of the Sun 

CLXXXII. Pafling onward beyond the Am- 
monians, into the defert for ten days more, another 
bill of fait occurs ; it refembles that which is 

found 

^'^^ Fountain of the Sun,] — Diodorus Siculus defcribes this 
fountain nearly in the fame terms with Herodotus, It is thuC 
defcribed by Silius Italicus : 

Stat fano vicina, novum et memorablle, lympha 
Quae nafcente die, qux deficiente tepefcit, 
Quitquerigct medium cum Sol accendit Olympuili 
Atque eadem rurfus nodlurnis fervet in umbris. 

Herodotus does not tell us that the Ammonians venerated 
this fountain ; but as they called it the fountain of tire Sun, it is 
probable that they did. In remoter times, men ahrtoft univer- 
fally worfhipped lb*eams and fountairts, if diftinguiilicd by an/ 
peculiar properties : all fountains were originally dedicated tc> 
the fun, as to the htA principle of motion. — T. 

J^ijll of falt.]^I find the following defcriptlon of the 
plain of fait, in Abyffinia, in Lobo's Voyage : " Thefe plains 

Z 2 are 
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found amongft the Ammonians, and has a fprlng 

of water 5 die place is inhabited, and called Angila, 

and here the Naiamones conae to gather their 

dates. 

CLXXXIII. At another ten days diftance from 
the Angilae, there is another hill of fait widi water, 
as well as a great number of palms, which, like thofe 
before delcribed, are exceedingly produftive : this 
place is inhabited by the numerous nadon of the 
Garamantes; they cover the beds of fait with 
earth, and then plant it. From them to the Lo- 
cophagi is a very Ihort diftance; but from thefe 
latter it is a journey of thirty days to that nadon 
among whom is a fpccies of oxen, which walk back- 
wards whilft they are feeding ; their horns '^^ are fo 

formed 

are farrbundcd with high mountains, continually covered with 
thick clouds, which the fun draws from the lakes that are here, 
from'whlch the w.itej: runs down into the plain, and is there 
congealed into fait. Nothing can be more curious, than to fee 
the channels and aqueduds that nature has formed in this hard 
rock, fo cxnft, and of fiich admirable contrivance, that they 
•fe^m to hv ihe work of men. To this place caravans of Abyf- 
finia are coiitinually reioi ting, to carry lalt into all parts of the 
•nipirc, which ihcy {e% a great value upon, rioJ which in tlieir 
country is of the fame ufo as money.'* 

//jfir /jorns.] — in the Britilh Mufeuni is a pair of horns 
fix feel fix inches and a half long» it weighs twenty -one pounds, 
and the hollow will contain five quarts ; Lobo mentions fome ia 
.AbylUnia which would hold ten ; Dallon law fome in India ten 
feet long : they are fomctimes wrinkled, but often fmooth.— 

Pliay, book \i. chap. ^58. has a long differtation upon t]ic 

horns 
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formed that they cannot do otherwife, they arft 
before fo long, and curved in fuch a manner, that 
if they did not recede as they fed, they would flick; 
in the ground ; in other refpedts they do not differ 
from other animals of the feme genus, unlefs wc 
except the thicknefs of their Ikins. Thefe Gara- 
mantes, fitting in carriages drawn by four horfes, give 
• chace to the Ethiopian Troglodytae who, of 
all the people in the world of whom we have ever 
heard, are far the fwifteft of foot : their food is li- 
zards, fcrpents, and other reptiles ; their language 
bears no refemblance to that of any other nation^ 
for it is like the fcreaming of bats. 

CLXXXIV. From the Garamantes, it is ano* 
ther ten days journey to the Atlantes, where alfo 
is a hill of fait with water. Of all mankind of 

horns of different animals ; he tells us that the cattle of the 
Troglodyte, hereafter mentioned, had their horns curved in fo 
particular manner, that when they fed they were obliged to 
turn their necks on one fide. — T. 

«79 TVo^^^y/^r.]— Thefe people have their names from r^vyXr, 
a cave, and Suuj, to enter ; Pliny fays they were fwifier than 
horfes; and Mela relates the circumftance of their feeding upon 
reptiles. I cannot omit here noticing a Ibange miftake of Pliny, 
who, fpeaking of thefe people, fays, " Syrbotas vocari gentem 
earn Nomadum ^thiopum fecundum flumen Aftapum ad fep- 
tentrionem vergentem ;" as if ad feptentrionem vergentem 
could pofTibly be applicable to any fuuation in Ethiopia. I may 
very properly add in this place, that one of the moft enter- 
taining and ingenious fiftions that was ever invented, is the 
account given by Montefquieu in his Pe^fian ^ettei^ of tha 
Troglodytaes.— rf 
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whom we have any knowledge, the Atlantes ''^ alonr 
have no diftinftion of names ; the body of the peo- 
ple are termed Atlantes, but then' individuals have 
no appropriate appellation : when the fun is at the 
Iiigheft they heap upon it reproaches and execra- 
tions, becaufe their country and thcmfelves arc 
parched by its raj-s. At the fame diftance onward, 
of a ten days march^ another hill of fait occurs, 
with water and inhabitants : near this hill ftands 
\ mount Atlas, which at every approach is uniformly 

round and fteep ; it is fo lofty that, on account 
of the clouds which in fummer as well as winter 
invelope it, its fummit can never be difcerned ; it 
is called by the inhabitants a pillar of heaven. 
From this mountain the people take tlieir name of 
Atlantes : it is laid of them, that they never feed 
on any thing which has life, and that they are igno- 
rant what it is to dream. 

CLXXXV. I am able to call by name all the 
different nations as ^ far as the Atlantes, beyond 
thcfe I have no knowledge. There is, however, 
from hence, an habitable country, as far as the co- 

Jdant^'s.] — Concerning the reading of this word, learned 
men have bcca exceedingly divided ; V'alknaer, and from him 
alfo M. Larcher, is of opiniou that mention is here made of two 
Aliilin£l nations, the Atarantes and the Atlantes ; but all the 
peculiajitics enumerated in iWm chapter are, by Pliny, Mela, and 
Solinus, afcribed to the fmglc people of tlje Atlantes. There 
v'cre two mountains, named Atlas Major and Adas Minor, but 
thcfe were not at a fulKcient dillancc from each ether to folvc 
the difficulty. — T, 

lumns 
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lumns of Hercules, and even beyond ic. At the te- 
gular interval of a ten days journey, there is a bed 
of fait, and inhabitants whofe houfes are fornned 
from mafTes of fait In this part of Africa it 
never rains, for if it did thefe ftruftures of fait 
could not be durable ; they have here two forts of 
fait, white and purple Beyond this fandy de- 
fert, fouthward, to the interior parts of Africa, there- 
is a vaft and horrid fpace without water, wood, or 
beads, and totally deftitute of moifture. 

CLXXXVI. Thus from ^gypt, as far as 
lake Tritonis, the Africans lead a paftoral life, 
living on flefh and milk, but, like the Egyptians, 
will neither eat bulls flefh nor breed fwine. The 
women of Cyrene alfo efteem it impious to touch 

Miijes of falt,'\ — Gerrha, a town on the Perfian Gulph, 
inhabited by the exiled Chaldeans, was built ol' fait : the fait 
of the mountain Had-defFa, near lake Marks, in Africa, is 
hard and folid as a ftone.— Z.^rt/'fr. 

5"^///, ^Mte ami purple.'] — Had-deff^ is a mountain enrirely 
of fait, fituate at the eaftern extremity of lake Marks, or lake 
Tritonis of the ancients ; this fait is entirely different from falts 
in general, being hard and folid as a ftone, and of a red or violet 
colour: the fait which the dew diflblves from the mountain 
changes its colour, and becomes white as fnow ; it lofes alfo 
the bitternefs which is the property of rock fait. — See Sha-vj's 
Travels, 

. One of the moft curious phacnomena in the circle of natural 
hiftory, is the celebrated falt-mine of Wielitfka in Poland, fo well 
defcribed by Coxe : the fait dug from this mine is called green 
fait, I know not,'* fays Mr. Coxe, " for what reafon^ for itj. 
colour is an iron-grey."— •S'^^' Travels into Poland^ 
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an heifer, on account of the JEgypthn Ifis, in whofc 
honour they folemnly obfcrve both faft-days and 
feftivals. The women of Barce abftain not only 
from the flefh of heifers, but of fwine. 

CLXXXVII. The African?, to the weft of lake 
Tritonis, are not iliepherds, they are dillingilhed by 
different manners, neither do they oblerv'e the fame 
ceremonies with icfpecl to their children. The 
greater number of thefe African (hephcids: follow 
the cuftom I am about to defcribe, tJiough I will 
not fay that it is the cale indifcriminately with them 
all : — As foon as their children arrive at the age of 
four years, they burn the veins either of the top of 
the fcull, or of the temples, with uncleanfed wool : 
they are of opinion, diat by this procefs all watery 
humours are prevented ; to this they impute the 
excellent health which they enjoy. It muft be 
aclcnowledged, whatever may be the caufe, that the 
Africans are more exempt from difeafe than any 
other men. — If the operation throws the children 
into convulfions, they have a remedy at hand they 
Iprinkle them with goats urioe and they reco- 
ver, 

Wat fry humours are prex'c*tteti.] — According to Hippo- 
crates, the Scythians apply hre to their (houlders, arras, and 
ftomachs, on accoMnt of the humid and relaxed ftate of their 
bodies ; tliis operation dries up the excefs of moifturc ^bout the 
joints, and renders them more free and aftlve. Wcflcling re- 
merles from Scaliger, that this cuftom Hill prevails amongll the 
^Ethiopian Chriftjans, Mahometans, and Heathens.— Z^ircifr^r. 

Goats iir:ric,]^\ have heard cf cows urine being applied 

as 
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ver.— I relate what the Africans themfelves af- 
firm. 



CLXXXVIII. As to their mode of facrifice, 
having cut tlie ear of the viftim which they intend 
as an offering for their firft fruits, they throw it 
over the top of their dwelling, and afterwards break 
its neck : the only deities to whom they facrifice, 
are the fun and moon, who are adored by all the 
Africans ; they who live near lake Tritonis vene- 
rate Triton, Neptune, and Minerva, but particu- 
larly the laft. 

CLXXXIX. From thefe Africans the Greeks 
borrowed the veil, and the JEgisj with which they 
decorate the fhrine of Minerva : the vefts, however, 
of the African Minervas, are made of fkin, and the 
fringe hanging from the -^gis is not compofed of 
ferpents, but of leather ; in every other refpeft the 
drefs is the fame : it appears by the very name, that 
the robe of the ftatues of Minerva was borrowed 
from Africa. The women of this country wear 

below 

as a fpedfic in fome dangerous obftrudlions; and I find in Lobo's 
Voyage to AbylFjnia an account of goats urine being recom- 
mended in an afthmatic complaint; their blood was formerly 
efteemed of benefit in pleurifies, but this idea is now exploded. 

^5 ^/je ^vomen,'\ — ApoHonius Rhodius, who was an exaft 
obferver of manners, thus defcribes the three Lybian heroinei 
who appeared to Jafon — See Fawkes's verfion: 

' Attend, my friends :— Three virgin forms, who claijji 
from heaven their race, to footh my forrows came ; 

Their 
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below their garments goat-fkins without the hair 
fringed and ftained of a red colour ^ from which 
part of drefs the word JEqis of the Greeks fs 
unquefticnably derived. I am alfo inclined to be- 
lieve, that the loud cries which axe uttered in 
the temples of that goddefs have the fame origin ; 
the African women do this very much, but not 
difagreeably. From Africa alfo the Greeks bor- 
rowed the cuftom of harnefling four horfes to a 
cajriage* 

CXC. Thefe African Nomades obferve the fame 
ceremonies with the Greeks in the interment of 
the dead; we muft except the Nafamones, who 
bury their deceai'ed in a fitting attitude, and are 
particularly careful, as any one approaches his end, 
to prevent his expiring in a reclined pofture. Their 
dwellings are eafily moveable, and arc formed of 

Their (houWcTii round were lhaggy goat-fkins caft. 
Which low defcending girt their Ikndcr w^ift. 

^ff^/j.] —From a»i a»yc;j a goat, the Greeks made 
a»v»Jo?, which fignifies both the (kin of a goat, and tlie 
vEgis of MiriCrva. 

LoHtJ crks.] — See Iliad vi^ 370: Pope's verfion. 

Soon as to Ilion*s topmoft tower they come. 
And awful reach the high Palladian dome, 
Antcnor''^ confort, fair Thcano, waits 
As P.illas' prieftefs, and unbars the g:^tes. 
With hands uplifted, and imploring eyes. 
They fifl the dome with fufplicatitig cries. 

In imitation of which, M, Larchcr remarks, Virgil ufea tho 
exprcflTon of funimociue ulularunt vertice nymph2t\ 
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the afphodel fi-jrub, feciired with rufhes. — Such are 
the manners of thefe people. 

CXCI. The Aufenfcs, on the weftern part of 
the river Triton, border on thofe Africans who 
cultivate the earth and have houfes, they are called 
M^jcyes ; thcfe people luffer their hair to grow on 
the right fide of the head, but not on the left ; they 
ftain their bodies vv^ith vermillion, and pretend to 
be defcended from the Trojans. This region, and 
indeed all the more weftern parts of Africa, is 
much more woody, and infefted with wild beafts, 
than where the African Nomades refide ; for the 
abode of thefe latter, advancing eaftward, is low 
and fandy. Fix>m hence v/eftward, where thofe 
inhabit who till the ground, it is mountainous, full 
of wood, and abounding with wild beafls ; here are 
found ferpents of an enormous fize, lions, elephants, 
bears afps, and afles with horns. Here alfo are 
the Cynocephali, as well as the Acephali '^^^ who, 

if 

B(*ars.\ — Pliny pretends that Africa does not produce 
bears, although he gives us the annals of Rome, teftifying that 
in the confullhip of M. Pifo, and M. MefTala, Domltius iEno- 
barbus gave during his xdilefhip public games, in which were 
an hundred Numidian bears. 

Lipfius affirms, that the beafts produced in the games of 
^nobarbus, were lions, which is the animal alio meant by the 
Lybiftis urfa of Virgil : "The firll time," fays he, " that the 
Romans faw lions, they did not call them lions, but bears." 
Virgil mentions lions by its appropriate name in an hundred 
places ; Shaw alfo enumerates bears amongft the animals which 
he met in Africa.— Zrr^rr/vr. 

Cynocephali as ^'.ell as the Acephali*'] — Herodotus mentions 

a natioj^ 
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if the Africans may be credited, have their eyes 
in their breads s they have, moreover, men and. 

women 

a nauon of this name in Lybia, and fpeaks of them as a race of 
men with the heads of dogs. Hard by, in the neighbourhood of 
this people, he places the Acephali, men with no heads at all; 
to whom, out of humanity, and to obviate fome very natural 
diftrefles, he gives eyes in the brcaft; but he feems tohavefor- 
got mouth and cars, and makes no mention of a nofe. Both 
thefe and the Cynocephali were denominated from their place 
of refidence, and from their worfhip ; the one from Cahcn- 
Caph-El, the other from Ac-Caph-El, each of which ap- 
pellations is of the fame import! the right noble or facred roc^^ 
cf the fun. — Bryant. 

See alfo the fpeech of Othello in Shakefpcare ; 

Wherein of antars vaft and defarts idle. 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whofe heads touck 
heav*n. 

It was my hint to fpeak, fuch was my procefs j 
And of the cannibals that each other cat. 
The Anthropophagi ; and men whpfe heads 
Did grow beneath their (houlders, T. 

'The Cynocephali, whom the Africans confidered as men 
with the heads of dogs, were a fpccics of baboons, remarkble 
for their boldnefs and ferocity. As to the Acephali, St. Auguf- 
tin affures us, that he had fecn them himfelf of both fe\es. That 
holy father would have done well to have confidered, that in 
pretending to be eye-witnefs of fuch a fable he threw a flain 
on the veracity of his other works. If there really be a nation 
in Africa which appear to be without a head, I can give no 
better acco^unt of the phenomenon, than by copying the inge- 
ruous author of Phllofophic Refcvches concerning the Ame- 
ricans. 

There is,*' fays he, *' in Canihar, a race of favages who 
have hardly any neck, and whofe fnoulders reach up to the 
tars. This mcuftrous appearance is artificial, and to give it to 

their 
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women who are wild and favage ; and many fero- 
cious animals whofe exiftence cannot be difput- 
cd '9°. 

» 

CXCII. of the animals above mentioned, none 
are found amongft the African Nomades ; they have 
however pygargi goats, buffaloes, and alTes, not 

of 

their children, ihey put enormous weights upon their heads, fo 
as to make the vertebrse of the neck enter (if we may fo fay) 
the channel-bone (clavicule). Thefe barbarians, from a dif- 
tance, feem to have their mouth in the breaft, and might well 
enough, in ignorant or enthufiaflic travellers, ferve to revive the 
fable of the Acephali, or men without heads-" — The above 
note is from Larcher^ who alfo adds the following remark upoa 
the preceding note, which I have given from Mr. Bryant. 

Mr. Bryant, imagining that thefe people called themfelves 
Acepliali, dccompofes the word, which is purely Greek, and 
makes it come from the -Egyptian Ac-Caph-EI, which he in- 
terprets " the facred rock of the fun." The fame author, with 
as much reafon, pretends that Cynocephali comes from Cahen- 
Caph-El, to which he afligns a fimilar interpretation : here, to 
me at leaft, there feems a vaft deal of erudition entirely thrown 
away. 

■ In the fifth century, the name of Acephali was given to a 
confiderable faftion of the Monophyfites, or Eutychians, who by 
the fubmifTion of Mongus were deprived of their leader.— 7*. 

Apollonius Rhodius calls thefe people ^^xtxy^s^, or half 
dogs ; and it is not improbable but that the circumftance of 
their living entirely by the produce of the chace, might give 
rife to the fable of their having the heads of dogs.— 7*. 

Cannot be difputed,'\^'^ t may, I think, fairly infer from 
this expreffion, that Herodotus gave no credit to the ftories of 
the Cynocephali and Acephali. — 

PygargiS\ — Ariftotle claffcs the pygargus amongft the 
birds of prey ; but as Herodotus in this place fpeaks only of 

quadrupeds^ 
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of that fpecies which have horns, but a particular 
kind which never drink* They have alfo oryxes 
of the fize of an ox, whofe horns are ufed by the 
Phoenicians to make the fides of their citharse. In 

quadrupeds, it Is probable that this alfo was one. Hardouin 
jnakes it a fpecies of.goat. — Thus far Larcher. iElian alfo 
ranks it aniongft the quadrupeds, and fpcaks of its being a very 
umid animal. — Sec alfo Juvenal, Sat. xi. 138. 

Sumlne cum magno, lepus atqueaper, et pygargus* 

See alfo Deuteronomy, chap. xiv. verfe 5. ^ The hart and 
the roebuck, and the fallow deer, and the wild goat, artd the 
pygnrg, and the wild ox, and the chamois." 

It may prob;ibly be the gazelle, a fpecies of antelope. — T. 
Oryxes.^ — Pliny dcfcribes this animal as having but one^ 
horw; Oppian, who had fecn it, fays the conirar)\ Arillotle 
clafTes it with the animals having but one horn. Bochart thinks 
it was the aram, a fpecies of gazelle; but Oppian deJcribes the 
oryx as a very fierce animal. — The above is ftotn Lnt chct^ 

The oryx is mentioned by Juvenal, Sat. xi. 140. 

Et Gartuius oryx : 

And upon which line the Scholia ft has this remark : 

Oryx animal minus quern bubalus quern Mauri unccm vo- 
cant, cujus pellis ad citoras proticit fcuta Maurorum minora. — 
From the line of Juvenal above mentioned it appears that they 
were eaten at Rome, but they were alfo introduced as a ferocious 
animal ia the amphitheatre. See Martial, xiii. 95^ 

MatutiTiarum non ultima prtcda ferarum 
Slcvus oryx, con flat quot mihi mute canum, 

Th^t It was an animal well known and very commonr in Africa, 
h mort certain; but, unlefi it be what Pennant dcfcribes under 
the name of the leucoryx, or white antelope, I confefs I ^now 
tk^t what name; to give it.— 7'. 

' this 
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this region likewifc there are baffaria '"^'^ hyertae, por- 
cupines, wild boars, didtyes'^^ thoes '^'y panthers, 
boryes land Crocodiles '"^^ three cubits long, re- 
fembling lizards, oilriches, and fmall fcrpents, hav- 

BaJ/aria,^ — iElian makes no mention of this animal, at 
leaft under this name. Larcher interprets it foxes, and refers 
the reader to the article ^aj-crapt^, in Hefychius, which we learn 
was the name which the people of Cyrene gave to the fox. 

— r. 

Diclyes.'] — I confefs myfelf totally unable to find out what 
animal is here meant. 

Thoes,^ — Larcher is of opinion that this is the bead which 
we call a jaclc-all, which he thinks is derived from the Arabian 
word chatalL He believes that the idea of the jackall's being 
the lion's provider is univerfallv credited in this country ; but 
this IS not true. The fcience of natural hillory is too well 
and too fuccefsfully cultivated amongft us to admit of fuch an 
error, except with the moft ignorant. I fubjoin what Shaw 
fays upon this fubjedL ' 

The black cat (fcyah ghufli) anA the jackall, are generally 
fappofed to find out provifion or prey for the lion, and are there- 
fore called the lion's provider; yet it may very much h± 
doubted, whether there is any fuch friendly^ intercourfc between 
them. In the night, indeed, when al! the bealh of the foreft 
do move, thefe, as uell as others, are prowling after fultenance; 
and when the fun arifeth, and the lion getteth himfelf away to 
bis den, both the black cat and the jackall have been often found 
gnawing firch carcafes as the lion is fuppofed to have fed upon 
the night before. This, and the promlfcuous noife which I 
have heard the jackall particularly make with the lion, are the 
only circumftances I am acquainted with in favour of this opi- 
rjion. — T. f 

'^'^ BoryesP^ — Of this animal I ca?n find no account in any 
writer, ancient or modern. 

Land crocodiles y"] or lt^o-/<o?£t>io? ;^5^traioc, fo called in con- 
tradiiVn^Vion from the rwor crocodile, w by way of emi- 
nence was called K^oxo JnAo; only.— T". 

4 ing 
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ing each a fingle horn* Befides thefe animals, they 
have fuch as are eifewhere found, except the flag 
and the boar which are never feen in Africa* 
They have aifo three diftinft fpecies of mice> fonnc 
of which are called dipodes others are called ze- 
geries, which in the African tongue has the fame 
meaning with the Greek word for hills. The other 
Ipecics is called the echines. There are moreover 
to be feen a kind of wcazel produced in Silphium, 
and very much like tliat of Tartefliis, The above 
are all the animals amongft die African Nomades, 
which my moft diligent refearchcs have enabled me 
to difcover. 

CXCIIL Next to the Maxyes are the Zaueces, 
whofe women guide the chariots of war. 

Boar.] — This animal muft have been carried to Africa 
fince the time of Herodotus, for it is now found there : accord- 
ing to Shaw, it is thf chief food and prey of the lion, againft 
which it has fomctimes been known to defend itfelf with fo 
much bravery, that the vidory has inclined to neither fide, the 
carcafes of them both having been found lying the one by the 
other, torn and mangled to pieces.— W^tv. 

*^ Dipodes.] — Shaw is of opinion that this is the jerboa of 
Barbary. ** That remarkable difproportion," obfervcs this 
writer, •* betwixt the fore and hinder legs of the jerboa, or 
iiwbi, though I never faw them run, but only ftand or reft 
tKenifelvcs upon the latter, may induce us to take it for one of 
the JiwoJiv-, or two-footed rats which Herodotus and other writers 
dcfcribc as the inhabitants of thefe countries, particularly 
Ti\<p%u) of the province of Silphium." Accordingly Mr. Pen- 
nant has fet down the Jnr«? ^ Theophraftus and iElian 
among the fyonyrn^ of the jerboa.—i/j/?. of An. p. 427. 
Is* 291. 

CXCIV. 
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CXCIV. The people next in order are the Zy- 
gantes, amongft whom a great abundance of honey 
is found, the produce of their bees ; but of this they 
fay a great deal more is made by the natives 
They all ftain their bodies with vermilion, and feed 
upon monkies, with which animal their mountains 
abound. 

CXCV. According to the Carthaginians, we 
next meet with an ifland called Cyranis, two hun- 
dred ftadia in length. It is of a trifling breadth, 
but the communication with the continent is eafy, 
and it abounds with olives and vines. Here is a 
lake from which the young women of the ifland 
draw up gold duft with bunches of feathers be- 
fmeared with pitch. For the truth of this I will 
not anfwer, relating merely what I have been told. 
To me it feems the more probable, after having 
feen at Zacynthus*"** pitch drawn from the bottom 

of 

Maiie by the natives.^ — I do not fee,'^ fays Reifke on this 
paffage, " how men can poflibly make honey. They may 
colleft, clarify, and prepare it by various procelTes for ufe, but 
the bees muft firft have made it." 

I confefs I fee no fuch great difficulty in the above. There 
were various kinds of honey, honey of bees, honey of the palm, 
and honey of fugar, not to mention honey of grapes ; all the 
laft of which might be made by the indaftry of man. — See 
Lucan : 

Qui que bibunt tenera dukes ab arundine fuccos. T. 

See Shaw's Travels, p. ^39. 

Gold duji.l — See a minute account of this in Achille3 
Tatius.— r. 

^* Zacynihus.]—'ThQ modern name of this place is Zante. 

Vol. IL A a 
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of the water. At this place arq ahumber of lakes, 
the largeft of which is feventy feet in cifcumfe- 
rence, and of the depth of two orgyiae. Into this 
water they let down a pole, at the end of which is 
a bunch of myrtle ; the pitch attaches itfelf to the 
myrtle, and is thus procured. It has a bituminous 
fmell, but is in other refpefts preferable to that of 
Pieria^°\ The pitch is then thrown into a trench 
dug for the purpofe by the fide of the lake; and 
when a fufficient quantity has been obtained, tliey 
put it up in cafks. Whatever falls into the lake 

'Its tar fprings to ufe the words of Chandler, arc flill a natural 
curiolity deferving notice. 

The ur is produced in a fmall valley about two hours from 
the town, by the fea, and enconipafTed with mountains, except 
toward the bay, in which are a couple of rocky illets. The 
fpring which is mod diilindl and apt for infpedlion, rifes on the 
farther fide near the foot of the hill. The well is circular, 
and four or five feet in diameter. A fhining film, like oil mixed 
with fcum, fwims on the top : you remove this with a bough, 
and fee the tar at the bottom, three or four feet beneath the 
furface, working up, it is faid, out of a fifTure in the rock; the 
bubbles fwcUing gradually to the fize of a large cannon-ball, 
when they burft, and the fides leifurely finking, new ones fuc- 
cecd, increafe, and in turn fubfide. The water is limpid, and 
runs off with a fmart current : the ground near is quaggy, and 
will fhake beneath the feet, but is cultivated. We filled fomc 
veflels with tar, by letting it trickle into them from the boughs 
which wc immerfed, and this is the method ufcd to gather it 
from time to time into pits, where it is hardened by the fun, to 
be barrelled when the quantity is fufficient. The odour reaches 
a confiderablc way.— See Chandler's Travels. 

That of Puria^—niKxs was liighly efteemed. Didymus 
fays that the ancieiSg confidered that as the bell which came 
from Mount Ida; and next to this, the tar which came from 
Pieria. Pliny fays the hmt.—Larcber. 

3 pafles 
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pafles under ground, and is again feen in the fea, 
at the diftance of four ftadia from the lake. Thus 
what is related of this ifland contiguous to Africa^ 
feems both confiftent and probable. 

CXCVI. We have the fame authority of the 
Carthaginians to affirm, that beyond the columns of 
Hercules there is a country inhabited by a peo- 
ple with whom they have had commercial inter- 
courfe ^""^ It is their cuftom, on arriving amongft 
them, to unload their veflels, and difpofe their 
goods along the Ihore. This done, they again 
embark, and make a great fmoke from on board. 
The natives, feeing this, come down immediately 
to the fhore,* and placing a quantity of gold by 

Commercial intercout/e.] — It jnuft be mentioned to the ho- 
nour of the weftern Moors, that they ftill continue to carry on 
a trade with fome barbarous nations borSerlng upon the river 
Niger, without feeing the perfons they trade with, or without 
having once broke through that original charter of commerce 
which from time immemorial has been fettled between them. 
The method is this: at a certain time of the year, in the 
winter, if I am not miftaken, they make this journey in a nu- 
merous caravan, carrying along with them coral and glafs 
beads, bracelets of horn, knives, fciffars, and fich like trinkets. 
When they arrive at the place appointed, which is on fuch a 
day of the moon, they find in the evening; feveral different heaps 
of gold dull lying at a fmall diftance from each other, againft 
which the Moors place fo many of their trinkets as tliey judge 
will be taken in exchange for them. If the Nigritians th» 
next morning approve of the bargain, they take up the trinkets 
and leave the gold duft, or elfe make fome dedudlion from the 
latter. In this manner they tranfaft their exchange without 
feeing one another, or without the leaft inftancc of difhonefty or 
perfidioufnifs on either fide.— S/^^tv. 

A a 2 way 
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way of exchange for the merchandize, retire. The 
Carthaginians then land a fecond time, and if they 
chink the gold equivalent, they take it and depart; 
if not, they again go on board their veffels. The 
inhabitants return and add more gold, till the crews 
arc fatisfied. The whole is conduced . with the 
ftrifteft integrity, for neither will the one touch the 
gold till they have left an adequate value in mer- 
chandize, nor will the other remove the goods till 
the Carthaginians have taken away the gold. 

CXCVII. Such are the people of Africa whofe 
names 1 am able to alcertain i of whom the greater 
part cared but little for the king of the Medes, 
neither do they now. Speaking with all the pre- 
cifion I am able, the country I have been defcrib- 
ing is inhabited by four nations x>nly : of thefe two 
are natives and two flxangers. The natives are 
the Africans and i^lthiopians ; one of whom pof- 
lefs the northern the other the fouthern parts of 
Africa. The ftrangers are the Phoenicians and the 
Greeks. 

CXCVIII. If we except the diftrifl of Cinyps, 
which bears the name of the river flowing through 
it, Africa in goodnefs of foil cannot, I think, be 
compared either to Afm or Europe. Cinyps is 
totally unlike the reft of Africa, but is equal to any 
country in the world for its corn. It is of a black 
foil, abounding in fprings, and never troubled with 
drought. It rains in this part of Africa, but the 
rains, though violent, are never injurious. The pro- 
duce 
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duce of corn is not exceeded by Babylon itfelf. The 
country alfo of the Euefperitas is remarkably fertile; 
in one of its plentiful years it. produces an hundred 
fold ; that of Cinyps three hundred fold. 

CXCIX. Of the part of Africa poffeffed by the 
Nomades, the diftriit of Cyrene is the moft elevated. 
They have three feafons, which well deferve admi- 
ration : the harveft and the vintage firft commence 
upon the fea-coaft ; when thefe are finilhed, thofe 
immediately contiguous, advancing up the country, ^ 
are ready ; this region they call Buni. When the 
requifite labour has been here finilhed, the corn and 
the vines in the more elevated parts arc. found to 
ripen in progrefiion, and will then requh'e to be 
cut. By the time therefore that the firft produce 
of the earth is confumed, the laft will be ready. 
Thus for eight months in the year the Cyreneans 
are employed in reaping the produce of their 
lands. 

CC. The Perfians who were fent by Aryandes 
to avenge the caufe of Pheretime proceeding from 
-/Egypt to Barce, laid fiege to the place, having 
firft required the perfons of thofe who had been 
accelTary to the death of Arcefilaus. To this the 
inhabitants, who had all beCn equally concerned in 
deftroying him, paid no attention. The Perfians, 
^fter continuing nine months before the place, car- 
ried their mines to the walls, and made a very vi- 
gorous attack. Their mines were difcovered by a 
fmith, by means of a brazen fliield. He made a 
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circuit of the town ; where there were no miners 
beneath the fhield did not reverberate, which it did 
wherever they were at work. The Barceans there- 
fore dug countermines, and flew the Perfians fo em- 
ployed. Every attempt to ftorm the place was vi- 
gorovifly defeated by the befiegcd, 

CCL After a long time had been thus confumed 
with confiderable flaughter on both fides (as many 
being killed of the Perfians as of their adverfVies) 
•Amafis, the leader of the infantry, employed the 
following flratagem: — Being convinced that the 
Barceans were not to be overcome by any open at- 
tacks, he funk in the night a large and deep trench : 
the furface of this he covered with forae flight 
pieces of wood, then placing earth over the whole, 
the ground had uniformly the fame appearance. At 
the dawn of the morning he invited the Barceans 
to a, conference; they willingly afTented, being verjp 
defirous to come to terms. Accordingly they en-, 
tered into a treaty, of which thefe were the con- 
ditions: it was to remain valid*°^ as long as the 
earth upon which the agreement was made fliould 
retain its prefent appearance. The Barceans were 
to pay the Perfian monarch a certain reafonable 

ivas to remain Mcmini fimilem fcedcris fbr- 

mulam apud Polybiam legere in foedcre Hannibalis cun^ Ta- 
rtntlnis, h bene mcmini. — Reijle. 

Rcilkc's recolle(Jlion appears in this place to have deceived 
him. Tarentum was betrayed to Hannibal by the treachery of 
fome of its citizens ; but in no manner rcfenibling this here dc- 
fcribed by Herodotus.— 7', 

tribute i 
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tribute ; and the Perfians engaged themfelves to un- 
dertake nothing in future to the detriment of the 
Barceans. Relying upon thefe engagements, the 
Barceans, without hefitation, threw open the gates 
of their city, going out and in themfelves without 
fear of confequences, and permitting without re- 
ftraint fuch of the enemy as pleafed to come with- 
in their walls. The Perfians, withdrawing the ar- 
tificial fupport of the earthy where they had funk a 
trench, entered the city in crouds ; they imagined 
by this artifice that they had fulfilled all they had 
undertaken, and were brought back to the fituation 
in which they were mutually before. For in reality, 
this fupport of the earth being taken away^ the 
oath they had taken became void. 

ecu. The Perfians feized and furrendered to 
the power of Pheretima fuch of the Barceans as 
had been inftrumental in the death of her fon, 
Thefe llie crucified on diff'erent parts of the walls ; 
fhe cut off^ alfo the breafts of their wives, and fuf- 
pended them, in a fimilar fituation. She permitted 
the Perfians to plunder the reft of the Barceans, 
except the Battiadas, and thofe who were not con-» 
cerned in the murder. Thefe flie ilifFered to retain 
their fituations and property, 

CCIII. The reft of the Barceans being reduced 
to fervitude, the Perfians returned home. Arriving 
at Cyrene, the inhabitants of that place granted 
them a free paflage through their territories, from 
reverence to fome oracle. Whilft they were on 

A a 4 their 
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their paffage, Bares, commander of the fleet, foli- 
cited them to plunder Cyrene which was oppofed 
by Amafis, leader of the infantry, who urged that 
their orders were only againfl: Barce. When, paf- 
fing Cyrene, they had arrived at the hill of theLy- 
cean Jupiter they expreffed regret at not having 
plundered it. They accordingly returned, and en- 
deavoured a fccond time to enter the place , but the 
Cyreneans would not fuffer them. Although no 
one attempted to attack them, the Perfians were 
feized with fuch a panic, that returning in hafte, 
they encamped at the diftance of about fixty ftadia 
from the city. Whilft they remained here a mef- 
fenger came from Aryandes, ordering them to re- 
turn. Upon this, the Perfians made application to 
the Cyreneans for a fupply of provifions which 
being granted, they returned to JEgypt. In their 
march they were inceflantly harrafled by the Afri- 
cans for the fake of their clothes and utenfils. In 
their progrefs to i^lgypt, whoever was furprized or 
left behind was inftantly put to death. 

CCIV. The farthefl: progrefs of this Perfian 
army was to the country of the Euefperidse. Their 
Barcean captives they carried with them from 
TEgypt to king Darius, who afllgned them for their 
refidence a portion of land in the Bavflrian diflrift, 
to which they gave the name of Barce this has 

Lycfnfi Ji,piter.] — Lycaon erefted a temple to Jupiter in 
Parrhafia, and inlliiuted g.iroes in his honour, which thjC Ly- 
ccans called AtH«»a. No one was permitted to enter this tem- 
ple j he who did was Hon^^.^Larcher, 
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within my time contained a great number of in* 
habitants. 

CCV. The life, however, of Pheretima had by no 
means a fortunate termination. Having gratified her 
revenge upon the Barceans, fhe returned from Africa 
to iEgypt^ and there perilhed miferably. Whilft 
alive, her body was the viftim of worms : thus 
it is that the gods punifh thofe who have provoked 
their indignation ; and fuch alfo was the vengeance 
which Pheretima, the wife of Battus, exercifed upon 
the Barceans, 

ViSlim of ay^m/.J-^This paffage, with the reafonlng of 
Herodotus upon it, cannot fail to bring to the mind of the reader 
the miferable end of Herod, furnamed the Great. 

And he went down to Casfarea, and there abode : and upon a 
fet day Herod arj-ayed in royal apparel fat upon his throne, 
and made an oration unto them. And the people gave a (hout, 
faying. It is the voice of a god, and not of a man. And imme^ 
diately the angel of the Lord fmote him, becaufe he gave not 
God the glory : and he was eaten of worms, and gave up the 
gholl. — See Lardner's obfervations upon the above hillorical 
incident.— 7". 
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WHEN the fourth book of Herodotus was nearly printed 
off, a fmall traft fell into my hands, publifhed in Ger- 
many, under the title of Geographia Africa; Herodotea ; the 
name of the author is Schlichthorll ; and it attracted my atten- 
Uon> from being introduced by a preface, with the refpcd- 
able name of Chr. G. Heyne. After a clofer exanoination, I 
fottiKi that it contained what, to rae at IcaA, feemed worthy of 
attention. The geography of Africa, always obfcure, has not 
IB modem times been fufficiently inveftigated ; much remains 
to be known concerning this quarter of the globe : I feel it 
therefore a duty to the reader to give fuch extrads from the 
txaft above mentioned as appear to illuminate this intricate 
part of geographical fcience, and to make us better acquainted 
with the places and inhabitants of ancient Lybia. 

In Chap. CLXVIII. Herodotus fpeaksof the Adyrmachida^ 
— It is well known, that in the age which followed, the Greeks 
drove thefe Adyrmachidae into the higher parts of Lybia, and 
took poffeffion of the fea-coaft. When, therefore, Ptolemy de- 
fcrlbes the Adyrmachidse as inhabiting the interior parts of 
Lybia, there is no contradiflion betwixt lus account and that 
of Herodotus. The manners of this people are defcribed by 
Herodotus, and they are thus mentioned by Silius Italicus 

Verlficolor contra cetra ct falcatus ab arte 
Enfis Adyrmachidae ac la:vo tegmina crure ; 

Sc4 
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Sed menfis afper populus, viftuque maligno 
Nam calida trifles epulae torrentur arena.-^ 

L. lii. 278. 

They arc again mentioned by the fame author, book ix. 223, 

■ ferro vivere laetum 
Valgus Adyrmachidse, 

Chap, CLXIX. -^z/m.]— See the hymn of Callimachus to 
Apollo, verfe 8g, where this place is written AftA^. 

Herodotus in this place fpeaks of two iflands, inhabited by 
the Giligammae, Platea, and Aphrodifias ; it is not certaia 
whether the nrfl of thefe is what Ptolemy called -Adonis : the 
fecond was afterwards named Laea, and was, ac^rding to Scy- 
lax, a good harbour for (hips. 

The country of the Giligamma? produced a fpecies of the 
filphium, called by the Latins laferpiticum, from which a 
medical drug was extrafted ; fee Pliny, Nat. Hift. xix. 3. la 
the country of the Cyrene (where the bell filphium grew) none 
of late years has been found, the farmers turning their cattle 
into the places where it grew : one ftem only has been found 
in my time, this was fent as a prefent to Nero/* 

Chap. CLXXI. Caiales.'\'^This word is fometlmes^ written 
Bacales ; and Wefleling hefitates what reading to prefer. 

What Herodotus fays of the Nafamones, c. 173, is confirmed 
by Pliny, Nat. Hift. vii. c. 2 j Silius Italicus, i, 408; Lucan, ix. 
439, Sec. 

Concerning their nianner of plighting troth, c. hyi, Shaw 
tells us, that the drinking out of each others hands is the only 
ceremony which the Algerines at this time ufe in marriage. 

The ftory which Herodotus relates of the Pfylli, 173, 
is told alfo by Aulus Gellius, Noft. Att. 16.— 11. It 
feems more probable that they were deftroyed by the Nafa- 
mones. — See Pliny, Nat. Hift. viii. i. — See alfo Hardouin ad 
Plin. and Larcher, vii. 312. 

Concerning roc I^acra, called by Herodotus, 158, xaX7^»fo; ru» 
Xto^f^v, fee Callimach. Hymn to Apollo, 88, 89. 

Tauchira,] — Called by Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny, Teuchira; 
^terwards it was known by the name of Arfinoe, and laftly by 

Antopy 
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Antony it was named Clcopatris, in honour of Cleopatra : in 
modern times it has been called Teukera (d'Anville) ; Tro- 
charc (de la Croix) ; Trochara (Hardouin) ; Tochara (Sim- 
lenus) ; Trochata (Dapper). 

EuefperidesJ\ — The city was afterwards named Berenice; of 
this appellation fome veftiges now remain, for the place is called 
Bernic, Berbic, and by fome Beric, 

The fertility of the contiguous country gave rife to the 
Grecian fable of the gardens of the Hefperidcs. 

Chap. CLXXII. BarceJ\^\A2Xiy of the ancients believed 
that this place was anciently called Ptolemais,. as Strabo, Pliny, 
Servias, and others. 

Of Cyrcne, about which Strabo fpeaks Icfs fahuloufly 
than Herodotus, bat few traces now remain ; they arc differently 
mentioned under the names of Keroan, Curin, and Guirina. 

Chap. CLXXIV. Garamantes\ — Mentioned by Mela, book 
viii. and by him called Gamphafantes. 

Chap, CLXXV. MacaJ\ — Amongft thefe people was the 
fountain of Cinyps, called by Strabo and Ptolemy K*>t;^oc, by 
PlinyCinypsj its modem name, according to d'Anvillc, is 
Wadi-Quahanfi. 

Chap. CLXXVI. Girdanes,'\ — This people, according to Ste- 
phanas lived on the lotus, as well as the Lotophagi. 

Chap. CLXXVII. Z.o/^.//^^z^/.]— Whether from the fame lo- 
tus the Lotophagi obtained both meat and wine, is laborioufly 
difputed by Voflius ad Scyll. 114. and Stapel. ad Theophraft, 
1. iv. c. 4. p. 327. A delineation of the lotus may be feen in 
Shiw and De la Croix : it is what the Arabs of the prefent day 
cali fcedia, and is plentiful in Barbary, and the defarts of Bar-f 
bar/. 

. Chap. CLXXVIII. Machlyes,'\ — There were a people of this 
name alfo in Scythia ; the name, however, is written diiFcrent 
^ays.— See WclTeling ad Herod. 178. 

The river Triion is the fame with that now called Gabs.-^ 
See Shaw. 

Stcphanus Byzantinus confounds the Phla of Herodotus with 
the ifland of Phila, which was in iEthiopia, not far from ^£gypt» 
-^Soe alfo Shaw on this ifland, 1 29, 410. edit. 

Chap. CLXXXI. Bochart derives the nan\f 

cf 
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©f Ammonians from Cham, the fon of Noah, who was long re- 
verenced in the more barren parts of Africa, under the title of 
Ham or Hammon, one ot the names of Jupiter. 

That the name of Ammon was very well known in Arabia, 
and throughout Africa, we may learn from the river Ammon, 
the Ammonian promontc^ry, the Ammonians, the city Ammor^ 
&c. — See Strabjo, Pliny, Ptolemy, 8cc. 

Some remains of the temple of Jupiter Ammon are flill to be 
feen, if the travellers to Mecca may be believed ; the place Is 
called Hefach-bir (or mole lapidum). 

In. the fame chapter Herodotus mentions u K^tfuy) HXw, the 
temple of the fun, concerning which fee Diodorus, xvii. 528.— 
See alfo Arrian, 1. iii. c. 4.— Curtius, 1. iv. c. 7.~Mela, 1. i. 
c. 8. 

Chap. CLXXXII. jingil^.] — Herodotus fays that this country 
abounded in dates ; and the Africans of the prefent day go 
there to gather them. — Sir Marmot, vol. iii. p. 53» 

Concerning the fituation of the Angilae, fee Pliny, lib. v. c. 4 ; 
and Dapper, p. 323. 

Amongft all the countries of Lybia, mentioned by the an- 
cient Greek writers, Angila is the only one which to this day 
retains its primitive name without the fmalleft variation. 

Chap. CLXXXIII. Of the cattle, which whilft they grazed 
walked backwards, Mela fpeaks, lib. i. c. 8.— Pliny, Nat. Hift. 
j. viii. c. 45. — Ariftotle Hiftory of Animals, lib. vii. c. 21. — Sec 
alfo Voifius ad Melae, loc. p. 41. 

Chap. CLXXXIV. Jtrantes,] — Some manufcripts read At- 
lantes, but this cannot be the genuine reading, which alfo is the 
opinion of Salmafius, Valknaer, Wefleling, and Larcher,— See 
Yoflias ad Melae, locum laudatum, 

Jtlantcs,] — The Atlantei, mentioned by Diodorus, 1. iii. 187, 
if ever they exifted, muft be diftinft from the Atlantes of Hero- 
dotus. Of mount Atlas, and its extreme heijjht. Homer fpeaks, 
OdyfT. i. 52, 4. 

Chap. CXCV. I have defcribed at fome length the tar- 
fpringi of Zante, from Dr. Chandler : I did not mention that 
fome account of them is alfo to be found in Antigonus Caryftius, 
p, 169, and Vitruvius, 1. viii. c. 3. 

Cyraums.] — The fame with the Cercinna of Strabo, now called 

Querqueni, 
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Querqueni, or Chercheni ; concerning this ifland confult Dio- 
dorus, I. V. 294 ; but Diodorus, we (hould remark, confounded 
Cercinna with Ceme, an ifland of the Atlantic. 

Chap. CXCVI. Columns of Hercules,^ — The Libyan column 
was by ancient writers called Abyla ; that on the Spanifti fide, 
Calpc.— P. Mela, 1. ii. c. 6. 

Chap. CXCIX. Cyrene,] — About the limits of this diftrift 
the ancients were not at all agreed, they are no where defined 
by Herodotus : the province of Gyrene, formerly fo populous, 
is the contrary now ; the fea-coaJls are ravaged by pirates, the 
inland parts by the Arabians ; fuch inhabitants as there are 
are rich by the fale of the Europeans who fall into their hands 
to the ^Ethiopians. — S^e La Croix, torn. ii. 252. 

Of the abundant fertility of Gyrene, Diodorus Siculus alfo 
{peaks, p. 183, c. cxxviii. — Concerning the fountain of Cyre, 
one of the Pontes Cyrenaicx, fee Callimachus's Ode to Apollo, 
88 ; and Juftin, lib. xiii. c. 7. 

Concerning the Albyftae, of whom Herodotus fpeaks, c. 170, 
1, Salmafiushas coUefted much, ad Solinum, 381 ; fo alfo has 
Euflathius, ad Dionyf, Perieg. 211.— See too Larcher, vol. vii. 

43- 

Of the people with whom the Carthaginians traded, beyond 
the columns of Hercules, without feeing them, I have fpoken at 
length, and given from Shaw the paflage introduced by Schlich- 
thorft. The place, whofe name is not mentioned by Herodotus, 
is,doubtlef$, what we now call Senegambia. All the part of Ly* 
bla defcribed by Herodotus is now comprehended under the 
general name of Barbary, and contains the kingdoms of Morocco, 
Fe«, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli : the maritime part of Lybia, 
from Cartilage wellward, was unknown to Herodotus. 
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HE Perfians who had been left 
in Europe by Darius, under the 
conduft of Mcgabyzus, com- 
menced their hoftilities on the 
Hellefpont with the conqueft 

of the Perinthii who had re- 

fuled to acknow ledge the authority of Darius, and 
had formerly been vanquiihed by the Paeonians'. 
This latter people, inhabiting the banks of the 




■ Perinthii.'l — Perinthus was firft called Mygdonia, after« 
wards Heraclea, and then Perinthus, — T, 

* Paonians.^^As the ancients materially differed in oj^ 
nion concerning the geographical fituation of this people, it 
is not to be cxpedled that I fhould fpeak decifively on the fub- 
jeft. Herodotus here places them near the river Strymon ; Dio, 
near mount Rhodope ; and Ptolemy, where the river Haliacmon 
xifes. Pa:onia was one of the names of Minerva, given her 
from her fuppofcd Ikill in the art of medicine,— 

Strymon, 
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Strymon, had been induced by an oracle to make 
war on the Perinthians : if the Perlnthians on their 
meeting offered them batde, provoking them by 
name, they were to accept the challenge ; if other- 
wife, they were to decline all conteft. It happened 
accordingly, that the Perinthians marched into the 
country of the Paeonians, and Encamping before 
their town, fent them three fpecific challenges, a 
man to encounter with a man, a horfe with a horfe, 
a dog with a dog. The Perinthians having the 
advantage in the two former contefts, fung with ex- 
ultation a fong of triumph ' ; this the Paeonians 
conceived to be the purport of the oracle : " Now,'* 
they exclaimed, " the oracle will be fulfilled this 
" is the time for us/' They attacked, therefore^ 
the Perinthians, whilft engaged in their imaginary 
triumph, and obtained fo fignal a viftory that few 
of their adverfaries efcaped. 

II. Such was the overthrow which the Perin- 

' Sofig cf triumph,^ — Larchcr renders this palTage " Sung the 
paeon," and fubjoins this note : '* Of this fong there were two 
kinds, one was chaunicd before the battle, in honour of Mars, 
the other after the vid^ory, in honour of Apollo ; this fong com- 
mencedwith the words lo Paean.'* The allufion of the word 
Paeon to the name of the Pnronians, is obvious, to preferve which 

4 have rendered it " fung the Paeon.'' — The ufage and appli- 
tion of the word Paean, amongft the ancients, was various and 
equivocal: the compofition of Pindar, in praife of all the gods, was 
called Pxan ; and Pxan was alfo one of the names of Apollo. To 
^hich it may be added, that Piean, being originally a hymn to 
Apollo, from his name Paean, became afterwards extended in its 
ufe to fuch addrcfl'cs to other gods, 

thians 
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thians received, in their conflid with the Pseoni- 
ans : on the prefent occafion they fought valiantly, 
in defence of their liberties, againft Megabyzus, but 
were overpowered by the fuperior numbers of the 
Perfians. After the capture of Perinthus, Mega- 
byzus over-ran Thrace with his forces, and reduced 
all its cities and inhabitants under the power of the 
king : the conqueft of Thrace had been particu- 
larly enjoined him by Darius. 

III. Next to India, Thrace is of all nations the 
moft confiderable ^ : if the inhabitants were either 
under the government of an individual, or united 
amongft themfelves, their ftrength would in my 
opinion render them invincible ; but this is a thing 
impoflible, and they are of courfe but feeble. 
Each different diftridt has a different appellation ; 
but except the Getse, the Traufi ^, and thofe be- 
yond Creftona^ they are marked by a general fimi- 
lltude of manners. 

IV. Of the Getae, who pretend to be immortal, 
I have before fpoken. The Traufi have a general 
uniformity with the reft of the Thracians, except in 
what relates to the birth of their children, and the 
burial of their dead. On the birth of a child, he is 
placed in the midft of a circle of his relations, who 

* Mo/I co^ifideraMe.'] — Thucydidss ranks them after the Scy- 
thians, and r^aufanias after the Ccltie. — Larcher. 

5 Traujt.] — Thefc \vere the people whom the Greeks called 
Agathyrfi.— -7". 

Vol. IL B b lament 
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lament aloud the evils which, as a human beings 
he muft neceflarily undergo, all of which they par- 
ticularly enumerate^ i but whenever any one dies, 
the body is committed to the ground with clamo- 
rous joy, for the deceafed, they fay, delivered from 
his miferles, is th^n lupremely happy. 

V. Thofe beyond the Creftonians have tliefe ob- 
fervances : — Each perfon has feveral wives ; if the 
hufband dies, a great conteft commences amongft his 
wives, in which the friends of the deceafed intereft 
themfelves exceedingly, to determine which of them 

* Particularly enumerate,^— A. fimilar fentiment is quoted by 
Larcher, from a fragment of Euripides, of which the follow- 
ing is the vcrfion of Cicero :-— 

Nam nos decebat cartum celeb rantes domus 
Lugerc, uhi cHet aliqiiis in lucem editus 
Humana! vitie varia reputatantes mala 
At qui labores morte finifiet graves 
tiunc omni amicos laude et Ixiicia exfcqui. 

See alfo on this fubjcjfl Gray's fine Ode on a diilant Profpedk 
#f Lion College 

A4as ! regardlefs of their doom^ 

The little viftims play ; 

No fcnfc have they of ills to come. 

Nor care beyond to-day : 

Yet fee how all around tliem wait 

Th« minillcr>» of human fate. 

And black misfortune's baleful train. 

Ah ! Ihcvv them where in anibufh ll.md* 

To feize their prey, the murtherou:, band ; 

Ah ! tell them they are men.— 

y\\^\\: ("hr\!l the fury piilien^ tear r kc, ST. 
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had, been moft beloved. She to whom this honour 
is afcribed is gaudily decked out by her friends, 
and then facrificed by her neareft relation on the 
tomb of her hufband \ with whom ihe is after- 
wards 

^ Tomb of her This cuftom was alfo obfcrved by 

the Getie: at this day, in India, women burn themfelves with 
ihe bcxlies of their hulbands, which ufage mull have been con- 
tinued there from remote antiquity. Propertius mentions It : 

Et certamen habent leti quas viva fequatur 
Conjugium, pudor eft non licuifle mori 

Ardent vidrices et flammze pedtora pra^bent 
Imponuntque fuis ora peruila viris. 

CiCero mentions alfo the fame faft. Larcher quotes the pa/Tagt 
frChl the Tufculan Queftions, of which the following is a traaf* 
lation. 

" The women in India, when their hufband dies, eagerly con- 
tend to have it determined which of them he loved bell, for 
each man has feveral wives. She who conquers, deems herfclf 
happy, is accompanied by her friends to the funeral pile, where 
her body is burned with that of her hufband; they who are 
vanquilhed depart in forrow." — The civil code of the Indians, 
requiring this ftrange facrifice, is to this efFe6l : "It is proper 
for a woman, after her hufband's death, to burn herfelf in the 
fire with his corpfe, unlefs Ihe be with child, or that her hufband 
be abfent, or that (he cannot get his turban or his girdle, or un- 
lefs (he devote herfelf to chaftity and celibacy : every woman 
who thus burns herfelf lhall, according to the decrees of defliny, 
remain with her hufband in paradife for ever." — This prac- 
tice,'' fays Raynal, " fo evidently contrary to reafon, has been 
chiefly derived from the doftrine of the refurreftion of the dead, 
and of a future life : the hope of being ferved in the other 
world by the fame perfons who obeyed us in this has beei> the 
caufe of the ilave being facrificed on the tomb of his maftcr^ 
and the wife on the corpfe of her hufband ; but that the Indians, 
who nrmly believed in the tranfmigration of fouls, (hould give 

B b 2. way 
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wards buried: his other wives efteem this an af- 
fliftion, and it is imputed to them as a great dif- 
grace. 

VL The other Thracians have a cuftom of fell- 
ing their children, to be carried out of their coun- 
try. To their young women they pay no regard, 
iuffering them to connect themfelves indifcrimi- 
nately with men but they keep a ftritl guard over 
their wives, and purchafe them of their parents at 
an immenfe price. To have punftures on the 
fkin^ is with them a mark of nobiUty, to be with- 
out thefe is a teftimony of mean defcent : the moft 
lionourable hfe with them is a life of indolence ; the 
nioft contemptible that of an hufbandman. Their 

way to this prejudice, is one of thofe numbcrlefs inconfillcncies 
which in all parts of the world degrade the human mind.'* — See 
RaynaU vol. i. Qi. The remark, in the main, is juft, but the 
author, I fear, meant to infinuate that praflices contrary to rca- 
fon naturnlly proceed from the doftrines he mentions; afuggef- 
tion which, though very worthy of ihe clafs of writers to which 
he belongs, ha^ not reafon enough in it to deferve.a ferious 
reply.— 7*. 

^ Puni'iurcs Oft their Jim,] — If Plutarch may be credited, the 
Thracians in his time made thefe pundures on their wives, to 
- revenge the death of Orpheus, whom they had murdered. 
Phanocles agrees with this opinion, in his poem upon Orpheus, 
of which a fra<;mcnt has been preferved by Stobseus. If this be 
the true reafon, it is remarkable that what in its origin was a 
punifhment, begamc afterwards an ornament, and a mark of no- 
bility.— L^jr.A^r. 

Of fuch great antiquity docs the cuftom of tattaowing appear 
to have been, wiih defcriptions of which the modern voyages to 
the South Sea abound. — T. 

fupreme 
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fuprcmc delight is in war and plunder. — Such are 
their more remarkable diftinftions, 

VII. The gods whom tliey worfliip are Mars, 
Bacchus and Diana : befides thefe popular gods, 
and in preference to them, their princes worfliip 
Mercury. They fwear by him alone, and call them- 
felves his defendants. 

VIII. The funerals of their chief men are of 
this kind: For three days the deceafed is publicly 
cxpofed; then having facrificed animals of every 
defcription, and uttered many and loud lamentations, 
they celebrate a feaft'% and the body is finally 

either 

• Bacchus,] — That Bacchus was worlhipped in Thrace, is 
^ttefted by many authors, and particularly by Euripides : in the 
Rhefus, attributed to that poet, that prince, after being (lain by 
Ulyfles, was tranfportcd to the caverns of Thrace by the mufc 
who bore him, and becoming a divinity, he there declared the 
oracles of Bacchus, la the Hecuba of the fame author, Bac* 
chus is called the deity of Thrace. Some placed the oracle of 
Bacchus near mount Pangea, others near mount Ha:mus.— 
Larcher, 

Celebrate a feaJiJ\ — It appears from a paflage In Jere- 
miah, that this mixture of mourning and feafting at funerals 
Was very common amongft the Jews :— 

" Both the great and the fmall fhall die in this land: they 
lhall not be buried, neither lhall men lament for them, nor cut 
themfelves, nor make themfelves bald for them. 

Neither lhall men tear themfelves for them in laourning, 
to comfort them for the dead ; neither (hall men give them the 
cup of confolation to drink for their father or for their 
mother. 

B b 3 Thou 
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cither burned or buried. They afterwards raife a 
mound of earth" upon the fpot, and celebrate 
games of various kinds, in which each particu- 
lar conteft has a reward afligned fuitable to its 
nature. 

IX. With refpe6l to the more northern parts of 
this region, and its inhabitants, nothing has been 
yet decifively afcertained. What lies beyond the 
Ifter, is a vaft and almoft endjefs fpace. The whole 

Thou (halt not alfo go into the houfe of feaftlng, to fit with 
fhcro to cat and to drink." — xvi. 6, 7, 8* 

The fame cuftom is ftill obferved in the countries of the eaft. 

" Mound of eurtb.'l^Ovtx the place of burial of illuflrious 
perfons, they raifed a kind of tumulus of earth. This is well 
expreflcd in the " iiigens aggeritur tumulo tellus/* of Virgil. 

The praAice of railing barrows over the bodies of the de- 
ceafcd was almoft univerfal in the earlier ages of the world. 
Homer mentions it as a common praftice among the Greeks 
and Trojans. Virgil alludes to it as ufual in the times treated 
of in the ^tneid. Xenophon relates that it obtained among the 
Pcrfians. The Roman hiftorians record that the fame mode of 
interring took place among their countrymen ; and it appears 
to have prevailed no Icfs among the ancient Germans, and 
many other uncivilized nations.— Sec Coxe^s Travels through 
Pbl^nd^ Sec. 

■* CeUhate gamesJ] — It is xmpoffible to fay when funeral 
games were iirft inftituted. According to Pliny, they exilled 
bf fore tbe time of Thefeus ; and many have fuppofed that th« 
famous gamt^s of Greece were in their origin funeral games. 
The bcft delcription of thefe is to be found in Homer and in 
Virgil. In the former, thofe celebrated by Achilles in honour 
of Patroclus ; in the latter, thofe of i£neas in memory of his 
father.— r. 
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of this, as far as I am able to learn, is inhabited by 
the Sigyna?, a people who in drefs refemble the 
Medes ; their horfes are low in ftatiire, and of a 
feeble make, but their hair grows to the length of 
five digits ; they are not able to carry a man, but, 
yoked to a carriage, are remarkable for their fwift- 
nefs, for which reafon carriages are here very com- 
mon. The confines of this people extend almoft 
to the Eneti on the Adriatic. They call them- 
felves a colony of the Medes ''^ ; how this could be, 
I am not able to determine, though in a long feries 
of time it may not have been impoffible. The 
Sigyn^ are called merchants'^ by the Ligurians, 

Eneti,] or rather Heneti, which afpirate, reprefented by the 
^olic digamma, forms the Latin name Veneti. Their horfe? 
were anciently in great eftimation. See the Hippolytus of Eu- 
yipides, ver. 230. Homer fpeaks of their mules. — 

Colony of the M^^/^/.]— Strabo fays that this people obferv- 
ed in a great meafure the cuftom3 of the Perfians : thus the 
people whom Herodotus calls Medes might be confidered vas 
genuine Perfians, according to his cuftom of confounding their 
pames, if Diodorus Siculus had not decided the matter, 

*5 Called merchants,'] — The whole of this fentence Larcher 
omits, giving as his opinion, that it was inferted by fome Spho- 
li^ft in the margin, and had thence found its way info the text, 
ipor my p^rt, I fee no |-eafon for this ; and I think the explication 
given by the Abbe Bellanger, in his Effais de Critique fur les 
Tradudl. d'Herodote, may fairly be accepted. Herodotus 
means, fays he, to inform his reader, that Sigynae is not an ut|. 
ufual word ; the Ligurians ufe it for merchants, the Cyprians 
for fpears."— But if this be true, the following verfion by Little, 
bury muft appear abfurd enough : " The Ligurians,'' fays he, 
« who inhabit beyond Marfeilles, call the Sigynes brokers . 
jind the Cyprians gite them the name of javelins."— r, 
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who live beyond MafTilia : witli the Cyprians, Si- 
gynas is the name for fpears, 

X. The Thracians afKrm that the places beyond 
the Ifter are pofTeffcd wholly by bees, and that a 
paflage beyond this is imprafticable. To me this 
feems altogether impoflible, for the bee is an infe£t 
known to be very impatient of cold j the extre- 
mity of which, as I fhould think, is what renders 
the parts to the north uninhabitable. The fea-coaft 
of this region was reduced by Megabyzus under 
the power of Pcrfia. 

XI. Darius having croflfed the Hellefpont, went 
immediately to Sardis, where he neither forgot the 
fervice of Hiftiseus, nor the advice of Coes of 
Mitylene. He accordingly fent for thefe two per- 
fons, and defired them to afk what they would, 
Hiftiaeus, who was tyrant of Miletus, wiflied for 
no acceffion of power ; he merely required the 
Edonian Myncinus, with the view of building 

there 

Impatient of cold!\ — This remark of Herodotus concern- 
ing bees, u in a great meafure true, becaufe all apiaries are 
found to fuccecd and thrive beft, which are expofed to a degree 
of middle temperature: yet it would be difficult perhaps to 
afcertain the precife degree of cold in which bees would ceafe 
to live and multiply. Modern experiments have made it obvi- 
oufly appear, that in fevere winters this infedl has perilhed as 
frequently from famine as from cold. It is alfo well known 
that bees have lived in hollow trees in the colder parts of RufTia, 

— r. 

•■^ f^ff/i/aw.]— This diHrift is by fome writers placed in 

Thrace, 
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there a city : Cpes, oji the contrary, who was a pri- 
vate individual, wiflied to be made prince of Mity-* 
lene. Having obtained what they feverally defired, 
they departed. 

XII- Darius, induced by a circumftance of which 
he was accidentally witnefs, required Megabyzus to 
tranfport the Pa^onians from Europe to Afia. Pig- 
res and Mantyes were natives of Paeonia, the go- 
yernnnent of whu:h became the objed: of their am- 
bition. With thefe views, when Darius had pafled 
over into Afia, they betook tbemfelves to Sardis, 
carrying with them iheir fiftej, a perfon of great 
elegance and beauty. As Darius was fitting pub- 
licly in that divifion of the city appropriate to the 
Lydians, they took the opportunity of executing 
the following artifice : they decorated their filler in 
the beft manner they were able, and fent her to draw 
water s Ihe had a vefiTel upon her head fhe led 

a horfc 

Thrace, by others In Macedonia. The e is ufed long by Virgil, 
and fhort by Lucan ; 

Ac velut Edoni Boreas cum fplritus alto. 

jEn. xIL 365^ 

Nam quails vertlce PIndi 
Edonis Ogygio decurrit plena Lyseo. 

Luc. i. 674. 

»» Upon her head.^ — Nicojas Damafcenus tells a fimilar ftory 
of Alyattes king of Sardis. This prince was one day fitting 
before the walls of the town, when he beheld a Thracian wo- 
man with an urn on her head, a diftaff and fpindle in her handt 
and behind her a horfe fecured by a bridle. The king, afto- 

niflied. 
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a horfe by a bridle faftened round her arm, and fhc 
was moreover fpinning Ibme thread, Darius view- 
ed her as flie pafled with attentive curiofity, ob- 
ferving that her employments were not thole of a 
Perfian, Lydian, nor indeed of any Adatic female* 
He was prompted by what he had feen to fend 
fome of his attendants, who might obferve what 
fhe did with the horfe. They accordingly follow- 
ed her : the woman, when fhe came to the river, 
gave her horfe ibme water, and then filled her 
pitcher. Having done this, fhe returned by the 
way fhe came; with the pitcher of water on her 
head, the horfe faftened by a bridle to her arm, 
and as before employed in fpinning. 

XIII. Darius, equally furprized at what.he heard 
from his fervants and had feen himfelf, fent for the 
woman to his prefence. On her appearance, the 
brothers, who had obferved all from a convenient 
fituation, came forwards, and declared that they 
were Pasonians^ and the woman their fifter. Upon 

ri(hed, afktd her who and of what country (he was ? She re- 
plied, fhe was of Mylia, a diltrift of Thrace. In confe- 
quc4icc of this adventure, the king by his ambaffadors defired 
Cotys prince of Thrace to fend him a colony from that country, 
of men, women, and children. — Larchr. 

The Myfia mentioned in the above account is called by fome 
Greek writers Msjta in Europe^ to dilUnguilh it from the pro- 
vince of that name in Afia Minor; but Pliny, and moft of the 
Latin writers, diftinguilh it more efFeftually, by writing it 
Mcefia ; in which form it will be found in the maps, extending 
along the fouihern fide of the Danube, oppofite to Dacia : being 
the traft which forms the modern Servia and Bulgaria. 

this 
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this Darius enquired who the Pjeonians were, where 
was their country, and what had induced them- 
felves to come to Sardis. The young men replied, 
that as to themfelves, their only motive was a de- 
" fire of entering into his fervice ; that Pseonia 
" their country was fituated on the banks of the 
" river Strymon, at no great diftance from theHelr- 
lefpont." They added, " that the Paeoniant; were 
a Trojan colony." Darius then enquired if all 
the women of their country were thus accuftomed 
to labour; they replied without hefitation in the 
affirmative, for this was the point they had parti- 
cularly in view, 

XIV. In confequence of the above, Darius fent 
letters to Megabyzus, whom he had left commander 
of his forces in Thrace, ordering him to remove all 
the Pasonians to Sardis, with their wives and fa- 
milies. The courier fent with this meflage in- 
ftantly made his way to the Hellefpont, which hav- 
ing paflfed, he prefented Megabyzus with the orders 
of his mafter. Megabyzus accordingly loft no 
time in executing them ; but taking with him fome 
Thracian guides led his army againft Paeonia. 

XV. The Paeonians being aware of the inten- 
tions of the Perfians, colleded their forces, and ad- 
vanced towards the fea, imagining the enemy would 

*5 Thracian guides.] — The French tranflators of Herodotus 
who preceded Larcher, miftaking the Latin verfion, fumptis e 
Thracia ducib^is, have rendered this paflage, commanda aux 
capitaines de Thrace."— T'. 

there 
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there make their attack : ' thus they j>repared them- 
felves to refift the invafion of Megabyzus : but the 
Pcrfian. general being informed that every approach 
from the fea was guarded by their forces, under the 
direction of his guides made a circuit by the 
higher parts of the country, and thus eluding the 
P»3nians, came unexpecfledly up)on their towns, of 
which, as they were generally deierted, he took pol- 
fcfTion without difficulty. The Paronians, informed 
of this event, difperfed themfelves, and returning 
to their families fubmitted to die Perfians, Thus, 
the Pseonians, the Syropreonians, the Paeopla?, 
and they who poflefs the country as far as die Pra- 
fian lake, were removed from theif habitations^ and 
tranfported to Afia, 

XVI. The people in the viciiiiify of mount Pan- 
greus *^ with the Dobera?, die Agrianae, Odomanti, 
and thofe of the Prafian lake, Megabyzus was not 
able tofubdur. They who lived upon the lake, in 
dwellings of the following conftruflion, were the 
obje6U of his next attempt. In this lake ftrong 
piles'' are driven into the ground, over which planks 
are thrown, conneded by a narrow bridge with the 
fliore. Thcfe ere<ftions were in former times made 
at the public cxpencc ; but a law afterwards paffed, 
obliging a man for every wife whom he fhould marry 

*• Pang^us.] — This place, as Herodotus informs us in iht 
feventh book, poflcflcd both gold and filver mines. T. 

^* Strong fries. Sec] — Exemplum urbis in fluvio fuper tignis 
« tabulati!> ftruflic fn America habet T%ixtuz.JtRe(/ie. 

I (and 
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(and they .allow a plurality) to drive three of thefc 
piles into the ground, taken from a mountain called 
Orbelus. Upon thefe planks each man has his hut, 
from every one of which a trap-door opens to the 
water. To prevent their infants from falling into 
the lake, they fallen a llring to their legs. Their 
horfes and cattle are fed principally with filh of 
which there is fuch abundance, that if any one lets 
down a bafket into the water, and fteps afide, he 
may prefently after draw it up full of fifh. Of thefc 
they have two particular fpecies, called papraces. 
and tilones. 

XVII. Such of the Pseonians as were taken 
captive were removed into Afia. After the con- 
queft of this people,. Megabyzus fent into Mace- 
donia feven Perfians of his army, next in dignity 
and eftimation to himfelf, requiring of Amyntas, in 
the name of Darius, earth and water. From the 
lake Prafis to Macedonia there is a very ftiort ' 
paflage ; for upon the very brink of the lake is ; 
found the mine which in after-times produced to 
Alexander a talent every day. Next to diis mine 
is the Dyfian mount, which being paiTed, you enter * 
Macedonia. 

XVIII. The Perfians on their arrival were ad-*' 
mitted to an immediate audience of Amyntas, when 

^* iru/j> //,\] — TorfFxus, in his Hiftory of Norway, informs 
us, that in the cold and maritime pares of Europe cattle are fed 
\nth fiili. — Jrej/'cling. 

they 
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they demanded of him, in the name of Darin??, 
earth and water. This was not only granted, but 
Amyntas received, the ineflengers hofpitably into his 
family, gave them a fplendid entertainment, and 
treated them with particular kindnefs. When after 
the entertainment they began to drink, one of the 
Perfians thus addreffed Amyntas : " Prince of Ma- 

cedonia, it is a cuftom with us Perfians, when- 
" ever we have a public entertainment, to intro- 

duce our concubines and young wives. Since 
" therefore you have received us kindly, and with 
^ the rites of hofpitality, and have alfo acknow- 
*^ ledged the claims of Darius, in giving him earth 

and water, imitate die cuflom we have men- 
" tioned/* " Perfians," replied Amyntas, " our 
" manners are very different, for our women are 
" kept feparate from the men. But fince you are 

our matters, and require it, what you folicit fhall 
^ be granted." Amyntas therefore fent for the 
women, who on their coming were feated oppofite^ 
CO the Perfians. The Perfians obferving them beau- 
tiful, told Amyntas that he was flill defeftivc : 
^ For it were better," they exclaimed, " that they 

had not come at all, than on their appearing 

not to fuiTer them to fit near us, but to place 
" diem oppofite, as a kind of torment to our 
*'•cyc^"^" Amyntas, acting thus under compul- 

fion, 

Tormnt to ntir rvYj.]— -This paffage has been the occafion 
of much critical controvrrfy. Lenginus cenl'ures it as frigid. 

M.iuv iLMriied m r in oppoKiion to Longinus, have vindicated 

the 
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Con, dire6led the women to fit with the Perfians. 
The women obeyed, and the Perfians, warmed by 
their wine, began to put their hands to their bo- 
foms, and to kifs them, 

the expreflion. Pearce, in his Commentaries, is of opinion that 
thofe who in this inftance have oppofed themfelves to Longinufs 
have not entered into the preclfe meaning of that critic. The 
hiftorian, he obferves, does not mean to fay that the beauty of 
thefe females might not excite dolores oculorum, but they couJd 
not themfelves properly be termed dolores oculorum. Pearce 
quotes a paffage from iEfchylus, where Helen is called /xaX6axo» 
•fj.fjLciTojv ^eAo?, the tender dart of the eyes. Alexander ch j 
Great called the Perfian women /3oAiJ«c o/A/xaT&Jr, the darts of 
the eyes. After all, to me at leaft, confidering it was ufed by- 
natives o£ Perfia, and making allowance for the warm and 
figurative language of the eaft, the expreflion feems to require 
neither comment nor vindication. In ibme claflical lines written 
by Cowley, called The Account, I find this ftrong expreflion : 

When all the liars are by thee told. 
The endlefs fums of heavenly gbld; 
Or when the hairs are reckoned all. 
From fickly Autumn's head that fall ; 
Or when the drops that make the fea, 
Whilft all her fands thy counters be. 
Thou then, and then alone, may 'ft prove 
Th' arithmetician of my love. 
An hundred loves at Athens fcore ; 
At Corinth write an hundred more ; 
Three hundred more at Rhodes and Crete^ 
Three hundred 'tis I'm fure complete. 
For arms at Crete each face does bear, 
every eye^ s an archer there, 8c c. 

When we confider that the Cretan archers were celebrated be- 
yond all others, this expreflion will not feem much lefs bold or 
figurative than that of Herodotus.— -7". 

XIX. 
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XIX. Arhyntas obfervcd this indecency, and 
with great vexation, though his awe of the Perfians 
induced him not to notice it. But his fon Alex- 
ander, who was alfo prefent, and witneffed their 
behaviour, being in the vigour of youth, and hi- 
therto without experience of c^lamity^ was totally 
unable to bear it. " Sir,'' faid he to Amyntas, 
being much incenfed, " your age is a fufficient ex- 
" cufe for your retiring ; leave me to prcfide at the 
" banquet, and to pay fuch attention to our guefts 

as fhall be proper and neceflary/' Amyntas 
could not but obferve that the warmth of youth 
prompted his fon to ibme aft of boldnefs; he ac- 
cordingly made him this reply : I can plainly fee 
your motive for foliciting my abfence ; you de- 
fire mc to go, that you may perpetrate fomewhat 
to which your fpirit impels you ; but I muft in- 
fifl: upon it^*, that you do not occafion our ruin 
by molefting thcfe men ; fuffer their indignities 
patiently. — I lliall however follow your advice, 
" and retire/* With thefe words Amyntas left 
ihcm. 

XX. Upon this Alexander thus addrefled the 
Perfians: " You are at liberty. Sirs, to repofeyour- 
" felvcs' with any or with all of thefe females ; I 

^* In/rjf upon //.] — The reader will in this place> I prefume, 
be naturally fufpicious that the good old king Amyntas was 
well aware whit his ion Alexai^der intended to perpetrate. If 
he lufpcclcd what was about to be done, and had not wiilied i^s 
acconiplifhment, he would probably, notwichfianding his age, 
have flayed and prevented it.—?". 

liave 
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have only to require^ that yoli will make your 
choice known to me. It is now almoft time to 
" retire, and I can perceive that our wine has had 
" its efFeft upon you. You wiil pleale therefore 
to fuffer thefe women to go and bathe them- 
felves, and they fhall afterwards return.'' The 
Perfians approved of what he faid, and the women 
retired to their proper apartments ; but, in their 
room, he drelTed up an equal number of fmooth- 
faced young men, and arming each with a dag- 
ger, he introduced them to the company* Per- 
fians," faid he, on their entering, " we have given 
you a magnificent entertainment, and fupplied 
you with every thing in our power to procure. 
We have alfo, which with us weighs more thaa 
" all the reft, prefent^^ you with our matrons and 
our fifters, that we might not appear to you in 
" any refpe6l infenfible of your merits j and that 
" you may inform the king your mafter with what 
liberality a Greek and prince of Macedonia has 
entertained you at bed ^nd at board." When 
he had thus faid, Alexander commanded the Ma-^ 
cedonians, whom he addrefled as females, to fit by 
the fide of the Perfians ^ but on their firft attempt 
to touch them, the Macedpnians put every one of 
them to death. 

'-XXI. Thefe Perfians with their retinue thus 
forfeited their lives ; they had been attended on this 
expedition with a number of carriages and fervants, 
all of which were feized and plundered. At no 
great interval of time, a ftridl inquifition was made 
Vol. II. C c by 
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by the Perfians into this bufinefsj but Alexander, 
by his clifcretion, obviated its effefts. To Bubaris*^, 
a native of Perfia, and one of thofe who had been 
fcnt to enquire into the death of his countrymen, 
he made very liberal prefents, and gave his filler in 
marriage. By thefe means the affaflination of the 
Perfian officers was overlooked and forgotten. 

XXII. Thefe Greeks were defcended from Per- 
diccas: this they themfelves affirm, and indeed I 
myfelf know it, from certain circumftances which 
I lhall hereafter relate. My opinion of this matter 
is alfo confirmed by the determination of thofe who 
prefide at die Olympic garner : for when Alexander, 

with 

Buiaris.] — It appears from book the fevenih, chap. 21, 
of our author, that this Bubarb was the fon of Mcgabyzus. 

— r. 

One of It is contended by Valknaer, and who is 

apfwered by Larcher, in a very long note, that inftead of tu¥ 
s-^xTf^yuf, it (hould be rt^ r^artjya', that is in fait, whether it 
(hould be *' one of thofe,'* &:c. or « chief of thofe," &c. 
Which of thefe is the more proper reading, is not, I think, of 
fuiHcient importance to warrant any hally fufpicion, not to fay 
alteration of the text. That Bubaris was a man of rank wc 
know, for he was the fon of Megabyzus ; that he was the chief 
of thofe employed on this occafion, may be prefumed, from his 
receiving from Alexander many liberal prefents, and his own 
filler in marriage.— T. 

*^ Prefidt at the Olympic games,] — The judges who p^efided at 
the Olympic games were called Hellanodica: ; their number 
varied at different times ; they were a long time ten, fomctimes 
more, fomctimes Icfs, according to the number of the Elean 
tribes ; but it finally reverted to ten. They did not all judge 
propiilcuouily at every conted, bat only fuch as were deputed to 

a« 
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-with an ambition of diftinguilhing himfelf^ exprefled 
a defire of entering the lifts, the Greeks^^ who werq 
his competitors, repelled him with fcorn, aflerting, 
that this was a conteft, not of Barbarians, but of 
Greeks i but he proved himfelf to be an Argive, 
and was confequently allowed to be a Greek. He 
was then permitted to contend^ and was paired with 
the firft combatant *^ 

do fo* Their decifions might be appealed from, and they might 
even be accufed before the fenate of Olympia, who fometimea 
fet afide their determinations. They who were elefted Hella- 
nodic22 were compelled to refide ten months fucceflively in a 
building appropriated to their ufe at Olympia, and named from 
them the Hellanodicaeon, in order to inftruft themfelves, pre- 
vious to their entering on their oSiCQ.'^Larcher, 

*® With the firjl coml?atant.'\'-^Sct Lucian, Hermotimus, voK 
i. p. 782-3. — Hemftcrhufius. 

Lycinus. — Do not, Hermotimus, tell me what anciently was 
done, but what you yourfelf have feen at no great diftance of 
time. 

Hermotimus.^ A filver Urn was produced facred to the god, 
into which fome fmall lots of the fize of beans were thrown : 
two of thefe are infcrlbed with the letter A, two more with B, 
two others with G, and fo on, according to the number of com- 
petitors, there being always two lots marJced with the fame 
letter. The combatants then advanced one by one, and call- 
ing on the name of Jupiter, put his hand into the urn, and 
drew out a lot. An officer flood near with a cudgel in his 
hand, and ready to ftrike if any one attempted to fee what letter 
he had drawn. Then the Alytarch, or one of the Hellanodicae, 
obliging them to fl;and in a circle, paired fuch together as had 
drawn the fame letter. If the number of competitors was not 
equal, he who drew the odd letter was matched againft the 
viftor, which was no (mall advantage, as he had to enter the 
lifts quite .freih againft a man already fatigued. 

C c 2 XXIII. 
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XXIII. I have related the fa6ls which happened, 
Megabyziis, taking the Poeonians along with him, 
pafled the Hellefpont, and arrived at Sardis. At 
this period, Hiftiiieus the Milefian was engaged in 
defending with a wall the place which had been 
given him by Darius, as a reward for his preferv- 
ing the bridge ; it is called Myncinus % and is 
near the river Strymon. Megabyzus, as foon as he 
came to Sardis, and learned what had been done 
with refped: to Hiftiasus, thus addrefled Darius : 

Have you, Sir, done wifely, in permitting a 
Greek of known adlivity and abilities to ereft a 
city in Thrace ? in a place which abounds with 
cc every requifite for the conflrudlion and equip- 
" ment of fliips ; and where there are alfo mines of 
filver? A number of Greeks are there, mixed 
" with Barbarians, who, making him their leader, 
" will be ready on every occafion to execute his 
" commands. Suffer him therefore to proceed no 
farther, left a civil war be the confequence. Do 
" not, however, ufe violent meafures; but when 
" you fhall have him in your power, take care to 
prevent the poflibility of his return to Greece/' 

XXIV. Darius was eafily induced to yield to the 
arguments of Megabyzus, of whofe fagacity he 
^tirely approved. He immediately therefore fent 
Him a mertagc to the following purport: " Hif- 

tictus, king Darius confiders you as one ofthc 

^9 Myncirtus,]—ThU pla«e in fgitic books of geography is 
written Mynccnu5.— 7". 

ablcft 
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ableft fupports of his throne, of which he has 
already received the ftrongeft teftimony. He 
" has now in contemplation, a bufincfs of great 
" importance, and requires your prcfence and ad- 
vice." Hiftiaeus believed the meflenger, and, 
deliglited with the idea of being invited to the 
king's councils, hailened to Sardis, where on his 
arrival Darius thus addrefied him: " Hiftia^u^i 
" my motive for foliciting your prefence is this ; 
my not feeing you at my return from. Scythia 
filled me with the extremeft regret j my defire to 
converie with you continually increafed, being 
well convinced that there is no treafufe fo gfeat 
as a fincere and fagacious friend, for of your truth 
" as well as prudence I have received the moft fa- 
" tisfaftory proofs. You have done well in coming 
" to me; I therefore intreat that, forgetting Miletus, 
and leaving the city you have recently built in 
Thrace, you will accompany me tp 3^fai Y^u 
fhall there have apartments in my palace, and 
live with me, my companion and my friend/' 

XXV. Darius having thus accomplifhed his 
wilhes, took Hiftiseus with him, and departed for 
Sufa. Artaphernes, his brother by the father's 
fide, was left governor of Sardis ; Otanes was en- 
trufted with the command of the fea-coaft. Si- 
famnes, the father of the latter, had been one of the 
royal judges; but having been guilty of corrup- 
tion in the execution of his office, was put to 
death by Cambyfes. By order of this prince, the 
entire fkin w^s taken from his body, and fixed over the 

C C ,3 tribunal 
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tribunal at which he formerly prefided. Cambyfes 
gave the office of Sifamnes to his fon Otanes, com-^ 
manding him to have conftantly in memory in what 
tribunal he fat. 

XX VL Otanes having at firft the above appoint- 
ment, fucceeded afterwards to the command of Me- 
gabyzus, when he reduced Byzantium and Chal- 
ccdon. He took alfo Lamponium aftd Antan- 
dros^', which latter is in the province of Troy. 
With the afliftance of a fleet from Lefbos, he made 
himfelf mafter of Lemnos and Imbros, both of 
which were then inhabited by Pelafgi. 

XXVII. The Lemnians fought with great bra- 
very, and made a long and vigorous refiftance> but 
were at length fubdued. Over fuch as furvived the 
conflidl the Perfians appointed Lycarctus gover- 
nor; he was the brother of Maeander, who had 

'® Fi'xeJ o<ver the trsiunaI.]^This it feems was a common 
cuftom in Perfia; and corrupt judges were fometimes flayed 
alive, and their fkins afterwards thus difpofed. Larcher quotes 
a paffage from Diodorus Slculus, which informs us that Ar- 
taxcfxes punifhed fomc unjuft judges prccifely in this manner. 

5' Lamponjum,]—?l\ny, and I believe Strabo, call this place 
Lamporca. It was an ifland of the Cherfonefe. 

ClalTemquc fub ipfa 
Antandro ct Phrygiac molimur montibus Idae. 

Virg. jEn, iii. 5. 

This place has experienced a variety of names, AfTos, Apollo* 
nil, and now Dimitri*— 7*. 

reigned 
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reigned at Samos, but he died during his govern- 
. ment. All the above-mentioned people were 
reduced to fervitude : it was pretended that fome 
had been deferters in the Scythian expedition, and 
that others had harrafled Darius in his retreat. 
Such was the condudl of Otanes in his office, 
which he did not long enjoy with tranquillity. 

XXVIII. The lonians were foon vifited by Ww 
calamities, from Miletus and from Naxos Of all 
the iflands, Naxos was the happieft; but Miletus 
might be deemed the pride of Ionia, and was at 
that time in the height of its profperity. In the two 
preceding ages it had been confiderably weakened 
by internal fadlions, but the tranquillity of its inha- 
bitants was finally reftored by the interpofition of 
the Parians ^^ whom the Milefians had preferred on. 
this occafion to all the other Greeks, 

XXIX. 

33 Naxos.]'^This place was firft called Strongyle, afterwards 
Dia, and then Naxos ; there was a place of this name alfo in 
Sicily. The Naxos of the iEgean is now called Naxia ; it was 
anciently famous for its whetftones, and Naxia cos became a 
proverb. In claflical ftory, this illand i$ famous for being the 
place where Thefeus, returning from Crete, forfook Ariadne, 
who afterwards became the wife of Bacchus : a very minute 
and fatisfaftory account of the ancient and modern condition of 
this ifland, is to be found in Tournefort. Stephens the geo- 
grapher fays, that the women of Naxos went with child but 
eio^ht months, and that the ifland ppfTefled a fpring of pure 

o 

wine. — T, 

34 Panans.]—ThQ inhabitants of Paros have always been 
accQunte4 people of good fenfe, and the Greeks of the neigh- 

C c 4, bouring 
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XXIX. To heal the dilbrders which exiftcd 
amongft them> the Parians applied the following 
remedy : — Thofe employed in this office were of 
confiderable diftinftion; and perceiving, on their 
arrival at Miletus, that the whole ftate was in- 
volved in extreme confufion, they defired to exa- 
mine the condition of their territories : wherever, 
in their progrefs through this defolate country, 
they obfcrved any lands well cultivated, they wrote 
down the name of the owner. In the whole dif- 
trift, however, they found but few eftates fo cir- 
cumftanced. Returning to Miletus, they called an 
aflembly of the people, and they placed the direc- 
tion of affairs in the hands of tliofe who had beft 
cultivated their lands ; for they concluded, that they 
would be watchful of the public intereft who hai 
taken care of their own : they enjoined all the Mi- 
lefians who had before been fadlious, to obey thefe> 
and they thus reftored the general tranquillity. 

XXX. The evils which the lonians experienced 
from thefe cities were of this nature : — Some of 
the more noble inhabitants of Naxos were driven 
by the common people into banifhment; they 
fought a refuge at Miletus ; Miletus was then go- 
verned by Ariftagoras, fon of Molpagoras, the fon- 
in-law and coufin of Hiftiaeus, fon of Lylagoras, 
whom Darius detained at Sufa 2 Hiftia^us was 

Uoaring iflands often make them arbitrators of their dilputes. 
— See Tourntfort, who gives an excellent account of this 
ifland. 



prince 
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prince of Miletus, but was at Sufa when the Nax- 
ians arrived in his dominions. Thefe exiles peti- 
tioned Ariftagoras to aflift them with fupphes, to 
enable them to return to their country : he imme- 
diately conceived the idea, that by accomplifliing 
their return, he might eventually become mafter of 
Naxos. He thought proper, however, to remind 
them of the alhance which fubfifted betwixt Hif- 
tiaeus and their countrymen ; and he addrefled them 
as follows : " I am not mafter of adequate force 
to reftore you to your country, if tliey who are 
" in poflefllon of Naxos fhall think proper to op- 
pofe me: the Naxians, I am told, have eight 
thoufand men in arms, and many (hips of war ; 
I, jieverthelefs, wilh to efFe6t it, and I think it 
may be thus accompliftied — Artaphernes, fon of 
Hyftafpes^ and brother of Darius, is my particu- v 
lar friend ; he has the command of all the fca- 
coaft: of Afia, and is provided with a numerous 
army, and a powerful fleet he will, I think, do 
all that I defire." The Naxians inftantly in- 
trufted Anaxagoras with the management of the ^ 
bufuaefs, intreating him to complete it as he could: 
,they engaged to afTift the expedition with forces, 
and to make prefents to Artaphernes ; and they ex- 
prefled great hopes that as foon as they fhould ap- 
pear before the place, Naxos, with the reft of the 
iflands, would immediately fubmit ; for hitherto 
none of the Cyclades were under the power of 
Darius, 



XXXL Ariftagoras went immediately to Sardis, 

where 
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where meeting with Artaphernes, he painted to 
him in flattering terms the illand of Naxos, which, 
though of no great extent, he reprefented as ex- 
ceedingly fair and fertile, conveniently fit\]ated with 
refpeft to Ionia, very wealthy, and remarkably po- 
pulous, — " It will be worth your while,'* faid he, 
to make an expedition againft it, under pretence 
<^ of reftoring its exiles ; to facilitate this, I already 
poffefs a confiderable fum of money, befides 
what will be otherwile fupplied. It i^ proper 
that we who fet the expedition on foot fhould 
provide the contingent expences y but you will 
certainly acquire to the king our mafter, Naxos 
with its dependencies, Paros and Andros, with 
the reft of the idands called die Cyclades : from 
hence you may eafily attempt the invafion of 
Eubcea an ifland large and fertile, and not at 
all inferior to Cyprus ; this will afford you an 
eafy conqueft, and a fleet of an hundred Ihips 
will be fufficient to effeft the whole/* To this 
Artaphernes replied, What you recommend 
will, unqueftionably, promote the intereft of the 
king, and the particulars of your advice are rea- 
fonable and confiftent ; inftead of one hundred, a 
fleet of two hundred veflels (hall be ready for you 
^ in the beginning of fprings it will be proper, 

EuSara.] — This large ifland is now commonly called Ne- 
groponi or Ncgrepont, by the Europeans ; which is a corruption 
of its proper appellation Egripo : anciently it had, at different 
times, a great variety of names, Maoris, Chalcis, Afopis, &:c. 
At Ariemirmm, one of its promontories, the firft battle was 
fought betwixt Xerxes and the Greeks,— T*. 

however. 
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however, to have the fandtion of the king's au- 
thority.'' 

XXXIL Pleafed with the anfwer he received, 
Ariftagoras returned to Miletus. Artaphernes fent 
imnaediately to acquaint Darius with the projed of 
Ariftagoras, which met his approbation ; he accor- 
dingly fitted out two hundred trirennes, which he 
manned partly with Perfians and partly with their 
allies : Megabates had the command of the whole, 
a Perfian of the family of the Achasmenides, related 
to Darius and himfelf, whofe daughter, if report 
may be credited ^^ was, in fucceeding times, be- 
trothed to Paufanias the Lacedaemonian, fon of 
Cleombrotus, who afpired to the fovereignty of 
Greece. Thefe forces, under the diredlion of this 
Megabates, were fent by Artaphernes to Arifta-* 
goras, 

XXXIII. Megabates embarking at Miletus, 
with Ariftagoras, a body of lonians, and the Nax- 
ians, pretended to fail towards the Hellefpont i but 
arriving at Chios^ he laid-^to near Caucafa^^ 

meaning, 

3* 1/ report may he credited.^— It appears by this, that when 
Herodotus compofed this work, he had no knowledge of the 
letter in which Paufanias demanded of Xerxes his daughter in 
marriage.— It may be feen in Thucydides. — Larcher. 

^^Near Cauca/a,\^T\\\s paflagehas been erroneoufly rendered, 
by the French tranflators of Herodotus who preceded Larcher, 
as well as by our countryman Littlebury, over-againft mount 
Caucafusi'* but whoever will be at the pains to attend to 

the 
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meaning, under the favour of a north wind^ to pafs 
from thence to Naxos. The following circum- 
fiance, however, happened, as if to prove that it 
was not ordained for the Naxians to fufFer from 
this expedition :— Megabates, in going his rounds, 
found a Myndian veffcl deferted by its crew ; he 
was fo exafperated, that he commanded his guards 
to find Scylax, who commanded it, and to bind 
him in fuch a fituation, that his head fhould appeal* 
outwardly from the aperture through which the oar 
paflfed, his body remaining in the veflel. Ariftago- 
ras being informed of the treatment which his 
friend the Myndian had received, went to Mega- 
bates to make his excufe, and obtain his liberty ; 
but as his expoftulations proved ineffeftual, he went 
himfelf and releafed Scylax. Megabates was much 
incenfed, and exprefled his difpleafufe to Ariftago- 
ras 5 from whom he received this reply : Your 

authority,'' /aid Ariftagoras, does not extend 
" fo far as you fuppofe ; you were fent to attend 

me, and to fail wherever I fhould think expe- 
" dient$-^you are much too officious/* Mega- 
bates took this reproach fo ill, that at the approach 
of night he difpatched fome emiflaries to Naxos, to 
acquaint the inhabitants with the intended inva- 
fion. 

the geographical diftances of mount Caucafus and the iflands 
of the -/Egean fea, Chios and Naxos, will eafily perceive that 
the place here meant muft be fome ftrait in the ifland of Chios, 
or fome fmall ifland in its vicinity. — See the EfTais de Critique 
fut Its Tradutlions d'Hcrodote, by the Abbe Bellanger,^ 

^' XXXIV. 
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. .XXXIV. Of this attack the Naxians had not* 
the remoteft expedation ; but they took the advan- 
tage of the intelligence imparted to thenn> and pro* 
vided againft a fiege, by removing their valuables 
from the fields to the town, and by laying up a. 
ftore of water and provifions, and, laftly, by repair- 
ing their walls ; they were thus prepared againft 
every emergence, whilft the Perfians, pafling over 
from Chios to Naxos, found the place in a perfc£t 
ftate of defence. Having wafted four months in 
the attack, and exhaufted all the pecuniary re- 
fources which themfelves had brought, together 
with what Ariftagoras fupplied, tliey ftill found 
that much was wanting to accomplifti their pur- 
pofe 'y they eredled, therefore, a fort for the Naxi- 
an exiles, and returned to the continent greatly 
difappointed. 

XXXV. Ariftagoras thus found himfelf unable 
ro fulfil his engagements with Artaphernes; and 
he was alfo, to his great vexation, called upon 
to defray the expence of the expedition : he 
(aw, moreover, in the perfon of Megabates, 
an accufer, and he feared that their ill fucccfs 
fliould be imputed to him, and made a pre- 
tence for depriving him of his authority at Mi- 
letus ; all thefe motives induced him to medi- 
tate a revolt. Whilft he was in this perplexity, 
a mefTenger arrived from Hiftiaeus, at Sufa, who 
brought with him an exprefs command to re* 
volt ; the particulars of which v.^ere imprefled in 

legible 
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legible charadlers upon his fcull Hiftiseus was dc- 
firous to communicate his intentions to Ariftagoras, 
but as the ways were ftriftly guarded, he could devife 
no other method ; he therefore took one of the moft 
faithful of his flaves,and infcribed what we have men- 
tioned upon his fcull, being firft fhaved ; he detained 
the man till his hair was again grown, when he fent 
him to Miletus, defiring him to be as expeditious 
as pofTible; and fimply requefting Ariftagoras to 
examine his fcull, he difcovcred the characters 
which commanded him to commence a revolt. To 
this meafure Hiftixus was induced, by the vexation 

^ Upon his yJ-tt//.]— Many curioas contrivance* are on re- 
cord, of which the ancients availed themfelves to convey fecret 
intelligence. Ovid mentions an example of a letter infcribed 
on a perfon's back : 

Caveat hoc cuftos, pro charta, confcia tergum 
Prarbeat, inque fuo corpore verba ferat. 

The cifcumftance here mentioned by Herodotus is told at 
greater length by Aulus Gellius, who fays that Hilliaus chofc 
one of his domellics for this purpofe who had fore eyes, to cure 
which he told him that his hair muft be (haved, and his head 
fcarificd ; having done which, he wrote what he intended on 
the man's head, and then fent him to Ariftagoras, who, he told 
him, would effcrt his cure by lhaving his head a fecond time. 
Jofephus mentions a variety of ftratagems to efFedl this pur-, 
pofe ; fome were fent in coffins, during the Jewifh war, to con- 
vey intelligence ; others crept out of places difguifed like dogs ; 
fome have conveyed their intentions in various articles of food : 
and in bllhop Wilkin's Mercury, where a number of examples 
of this nature arc collefted, mention is made of a perfon, who 
foiled up a letter in a wax candle, bidding the mcfTenger inf6nn 
the party that was to receive it, that the candle would give him 
light for his bufmcfs.— 7. 

he 
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he experienced from his captivity at Sufa, He flat- 
tered himfelf, that as foon as Ariftagoras was ia 
aftion he fliould be able to efcape to the fea-coaft * 
but whilft every thing remained quiet at Miletus,, 
he had no profped of effecting his return. 

XXXVL With thefe views Hiftiasus difpatched. 
hisemiffary; the meffage he delivered to Arifta* 
goras was ahke grateful and feafonable, who ac- 
cordingly fignified to his party, that his own opi- 
nions were confirmed by the commands of Hif- 
tiasus : his intentions to comfnence a revolt met 
with the general approbation of the aflembly. He- 
catasus the hiftorian being the only one who diffent- 
ed. To dilTuade them from any ad: of hoftihty 
againft the Perfian monarch, he enumerated the 
various nations which Darius had fubdued, and the 
prqdigious power he poflefled : when he found 
thefe arguments inefFedlual, he advifed them to let 
their fleet take immediate polTeflion of the fea, as 
the only means by which they might expeft fuc- 
cefs. He confeflTed that the refources of the Mile- 
fians were but few^ but he fuggeflied the idea, that if 
they would make a feizure of the wealth depofited 
by Croefus the Lydian in the Branchidian temple 
they might promife themfelves thefe two advanta- 

^ Branchidian temple.'] — For an account of the temple of 
Branchidx, fee vol. i. p. 47. If Ariftagoras," fays Larcher, 
«' had followed the prudent counfel of Hecataeus, he would have 
had an increafe of power againft the Perfian, and deprived Xerxes 
of the opportunity of pillaging this temple, and employing itl 
liches againft Greece."—?'. 

geSi 
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ges ; they .would be able to make themfelves maf- 
ters of the fea, and by thus ufing thefe riches them- 
felves would prevent their being plundered by the 
enemy. — That thefe riches were of very confider- 
able value, I have explained in my firft book. This 
advice, however, was as ill received, although the 
determination to revolt was fixed and univerfal t it 
was agreed, that one of their parry fhould fail to 
the army, which, oh its return from Naxos, had 
difembarked at Myus with the view of feizing 
the perfons of the officers, 

• XXXVIL latragoras was the perlbn employed 
in this bufinefs; who fo far fucceeded, that he cap- 
tured Oliatus the MylafTenfian, fon of Ibanolis, Hif- 
ti^us of Termene fon of Tymnis, Goes the fon 
of Erxander, to whom Darius had given Mitylene, 
together with Arillagoras the Cymasan, Ion of He- 
raclides, with many others. Ariftagoras thus com- 
menced a regular revolt, full of indignation againft 

Mj'uj.] — This city was given to Themillocles, to furnilh 
his table with filh, wiili which the bay of Myus formerly 
abounded : the bay, in procefs of time, became a frc(h«*.vater 
lake, and produced fucli fwarms of gnats, that the inhabitants 
dcfcrted the place, and were afterwards incorporated with the 
Milefi«ms. Chandler, who vifited this place, complains that the 
old nuifancc of Myus tormented him and his companions ex- 
ceedingly, and that towards the evening the infide of their 
tent was made quite black by the number of gnats which in- 
felled them.— r. 

^* 7lr/w^ifr.]— Larcher remarks on tliis word, that no fuch 
pUce cxilled in Caria as Termerc, which is th: common read- 
ing : it certainly ought to be Tcrmcne.— 2^ 

Larius^ 
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Dariua. To engage the Milefians to aft in concert 
with him, he eftabliftied anmong them a republi- 
can form of government. He adopted a fimilar 
conduft with refpedl to the reft of Ionia ; and to 
excite a general prejudice in his favour, he expelled 
the tyrants from fome places, and he alfo fent back 
thofe who had been taken in the veflels which 
ferved againft Naxos, to the cities to which they 
feverally belonged. 

XXXVIII. The inhabitants of Mitylene had no 
fooner got Coes into their hands, than they put him 
to death, by ftoning him. The Cymeans fent their 
tyrant back again ; and the generality of thofe who 
had pofTefled the fupreme authority being driven 
into exile, an equal form of government was efta- 
blifhed : this being accomplifhed, Ariftagoras the 
Milefian dire£ted magiftrates elefled by the peo- 
ple, to be eftablifhed in the different cities ; after 
which he himfelf failed in a trireme to Lacedse- 
mon, convinced of the neceflity of procuring fome 
powerful allies. 

XXXIX. Anaxandrides, fon of Leontes, did not 
then fit upon the throne of Sparta ; he was deceafed, 
and his fon Cleomenes had fucceeded him, rather on 
account of his family than his virtues : Anaxan- 

Magip-ates.^ — The original Is er^aTy,yo?, which, as M. 
Larcher remarks, does not in this place mean the leader of an 
army, but a magillrate, correfponding witti the archons of 
Athens, ^^c, — T. 

Vol. II. D d drjdes 
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drides had married his niece, of whom he was ex- 
ceedingly fond, though fhe produced him no chil- 
dren ; in confequcnce of which the ephori thus 
expoftulated with him: " If you do not feel for your- 
" felf, you ought for us, and not fuffer the race of 

Euryfthenes to be extinguifhed. As the wife which 
" you now have is barren, repudiate her and marry 
" another, by which you will much gratify your 

countrymen." He replied, that he could not com- 
ply witli either of their requefts, as he did not think 
them to be juftified in recommending him to divorce 
an innocent woman, and to marry another. 

XL. The ephori confulted with the fenate, and 
made him this reply : " We obferve your exceflive 

attachment to your wife but if you would avoid 

the refentment of your countrymen, do what we 
*^ advife : we will not infift: upon your repudiating 

your prefent wife, — behave to her as you have 
" dways done; but we wilh you to marry ano- 
*i ther, by whom you may have offspring/'— To 
this Anaxand rides aflepted, and from that time had 
two wives *\ and two feparate dwellings, contrary 
to the ufage of his country. 

XLI. At no great interval of time the woman 
whom he Lift married produced him this Cleome- 

Two lui'ves,]'^*' He was the only Lacedaemonian," fays 
Paufanias, " who had two wives at the fame time, and had 
two feparate d\\'ellings.'*— S'fr Paufaniasy Lacon. lib, iii. chap. 3. 
211.— 7; 
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nes, the . prefumptive heir of his dominions ; about 
the fanrie period his former wife, who had hitherto 
been barren, proved with child. Although there ^ 
was not the fmalleft doubt of her pregnancy, the 
relations of the fecond wife, vexed at the circum- 
ftance, induftrioufly circulated a report, that fhe 
had not conceived, but intended to impole upon 
them a fuppofititious child. Inftigated by thefe 
infinuations, the ephori diftrufted and narrowly 
obferved her ; Ihe was, however, delivered firft of 
Dorieus, then of Leonidas and laftly of Cleom- 
brotus 'y by fome it has been affirmed, that Leoni- 
das and Cleombrotus were twins. The fecond 
wife, who was the daughter of Prinetades, and 
grand-daughter of Demarmenus, had never any 
other child but Cleomenes. 

XLII. Of Cleomenes it is reported, that he had 
not the proper ufe of his faculties, but was infane ; 
Dorieus, on the contrary, was greatly diftinguifhed 
by his accomplifhments, and trufted to find his way 
to the throne by valour and by merit. On the 
death of Anaxandrides the Lacedaemonians, 
agreeably to the cuftom of their nation, preferred 
Cleomenes as eldeft, to the fovereignty. This 

greatly 

4^ Leo?2idas. ]^This was the Leonidas who died with fo 
much glory at the ftraits of Thermopyla:. — T, 

Anaxandrides?^ — An aporhthegm of this Anaxandrides i$ 
left by Plutarch ; being aiked why they preferved no money in 
the exchequer; "That the keepers of it," he replied, might 
not be tempted to become knaves. "-^T*. 

^ Cleomenes..'] — This Cleomenes, as is reported by i£]Ian, 

D d ^ Hfecl 
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greatly difgufted Dorieus, who did not choofe to 
become the dependant of his brother ; taking with 
him, therefore, a number of his countrymen, he 
left Sparta, and founded a colony : but fo impetu- 
ous was his refentment, that he neglefled to enquire 
of the Delphic oracle where he fhould fix his re- 
fidence; nor did he obferve any of the ceremo- 
nies ufual on fuch occafions. Under the conduft 
of fome Thereans, he failed to Africa, and fettled 
on the banks of a river near Cinyps "^^^ one of the 

moft 

ufed to fay that Homer was the poet of the Lacedaemonians, 
and Hefiod the poet of the Helots : one taught the art of war, 
the other of agriculture.— 7*. 

0/ the cef'imcnin,] — Amongft other ceremonies which they 
obferved, when they went to eilablifh a colony, they took fome 
Sre from the Prytaneifm of the metropolis ; and if in the colony 
thi*^ ever was extinguifhed, they returned to the metropolis to 
re- kindle \i,—Larcher, 

^* C/«)/j.] — ^The vicinity of this river abounded in goats, 
^nd was celebrated for its fertility.— See V'ugil: 

Nec minus intcrea barbas, incanaque menta 
Ciniphli tondent hirci. 

It may be proper to obferve, that this pafiage, quoted from 
Virgil, has been the occalion of much literary ccntroverfy.— See 
Ueync on Georgic. lib. iii. 312. 

The fertility of the places adjoining to the Cinyps, is thus 
mentioned by Ovid : 

Clniphiac fcgctis citlus numerabis ariftas. 

Thl> rivf r is in the dlllrifl belonging to the modern Tripoli. 

The Cinyps fell into the fea, near Lcptis, in Proper Africa ; 
Claudian has caJJed it f^agus, witlu)ut much appropriation of 
iiis epithet ; fot its courfc if fliort, and not wandering : 

QuQS 
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moft delightful fituations in that part of the world 
in the third year of his refidence, being expelled by 
the joint efforts of the Maci,. Afri, and Carthagini- 
ans^ he returned to the Peloponnefe. 

XLIIL Here Antichares of Ells advifed him, 
in conformity to the oracles of Laius to found 
Heraclea in Sicily; affirming, that all the region 
of Eryx was the property of the Heraclidae, as 
having belonged to Hercules : he accordingly 
went to Delphi to confult the oracle, whether the 

Quos Vagus humeftat Cinyps, et proximus hortis 
Hefperidum Triton, et Gir notiffimus amnis, 
-^thiopiim, fimili mentitus gurgite Nilum. — 

De Laud. Stil, 251.— 7*. 

Oracles of Laius."] — The Greek is ik rcj¥ Aa»» %^>?<r/x6;y :— 
this M. Larcher has rendered " the oraCTes declared to Laius." 

5® Belonged to Hercules.'] — When Hercules came into the 
country of Eryx, Eryx the fon of Venus, and Bula the king of 
the country, challenged Hercules to wreltle with him : both 
fides propofed the wager to be won and lolL Eryx laid to ftake 
his kingdom, but Hercules his oxen: Eryx at firft difdained 
fuch an unequal wager, not fit to be compared with his coun- 
try ; but when Hercules, on the other fide, anfwered, that if he 
loll them, he fliould lofe his immortality with them, Eryx was 
contented with the condition, and engaged in the conteft; but 
he was overcome, and fo was ftripped of the pofleffion of his 
country, which Hercules gave to the inhabitants, allowing them 
to take the fruits to their own ufe, till fome one of his pofterity 
came to demand it, which afterwards happened; for, many 
ages after, Dorieas the Lacedaemonian, failing into Sicily, reco- 
vered his anceftor's dominion, and there built Heraclea.— 
Booth^s Diodes Siculus. 
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f ountry where he was about to refide \vould prove 
a permanent acquifition. The reply of the Pythka 
being favourable, he embarked in the fame veflels 
which had accompanied him from Africa^, and fail- 
ed to Italy, 

. • 1.1 

XLIV. At this period, as is reported, the Syba- 
rites^ under the conducfl of Telys their king, medi- 
tated an attack upon the inhabitants of Crotona ^ 
apprehenfive of which, thefe latter implored the 
aflillance of Dorieus ; he liftened ta their follicita- 
tions, and joining forces, he marched with them 
agaiaft Sybaris^'^, an^^took it; ^% The Sybarites 

fay^ 

5>-^tf;v/,]— was founded by the Achnsans, betwixt the 
rivers Crathis and Sybaris ; it foon became a place of great 
opulence and power; the effeminacy of the people became pro-, 
verbial : fee Plutarch.—*' It is reported^" fays he, in his Ban- 
quet of the Seven Wife Men, that the Sybarites ufed 
to invite their neighbour . wives a whole twelvemonth before 
their entertainments, that they might have conveaient time ta 
drefs and adorn themfelves."rt<-Scc alfo Athenxu?, book xii. 
C. 3. by whom many wliimfical things are recorded of the Sy- 
barites. Their attendants at the bath had fetters, that they 
flight not by their carelefs hafte burn thofe who bathed ; all 
iioify trades were baniflied from their city, that the lleep of the 
Qiiizcns might not be diilurbcd; for the fame reafon, alfo, they 
permitted no cocks to be kept in tiieir city. An inhabitant of 
this place beii\g once at Sparta^^ was invited to a public enter- 
tainment, where, with the other guefts, he was feated pn a wooderi 
bench: Till now/' he remarked, " the bravery of the Spar- 
tans has excited my admiration; but 1 no longer wonder that 
men living fo hard a life (hould be fearlefc of death/* This 
place was afterwards called Thurium — 

toci The caufe of the war, accord^g to Diodo- 

rus 
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lay, that Dorieiis' and his companions did this j but 
the people of Crotona deny that in their conteft / 
with the Sybarites they availed themfclves of the 
afliftance of any foreigner, except Cailias of Elis, a 
prieft of the family of the lamidse He had fled 
from Telys, prince of Sybaris, becaufe on fome 
folemn facrifice he was not able from the entrails 
of the vidlim to^ promife fuccefs againft Crotona, — 
The matter is thus differently ftated by the two 
nations. 

XLV. The proofs of what they feverally aflert 
are thefe : — The Sybarites fliew near the river Craf- 
tis, which is fometimes dry, a facred edifice, built, 
as they affirm, by Dorieus after the capture of his 
city, and confecrated to the Craftian^^ Minerva. 
The death of Dorieus himfelf is another, and with 

rus Siculus, was this ; Telys perfuaded the Sybarites to ba- 
ni(h (ive hundred of their moil powerful citizens, and to fell 
their efFefts by public auftlon ; the exiles retired to Crotona. 
Telys fent amballadors to demand the fugitives, or in cafe of 
refufal to denounce war ; the people were difpofed to give them 
up, but the celebrated Pythagoras perfuaded them to engage 
in their defence : Milo was very aflive in the conteft, and the 
event was fo fatal to the Sybarites, that their town was plun- 
dered and reduced to a perfe6l {oVmie.—Larcher. 

53 lamidte,] To lamus and his defcendants, who were after 

him called lamidae, Apollo gave the art of divination.— See 
the fifth Olympic of Pindar. 

5-^ Craj}ian,]—T\iQ city Craftis, or, as it is ctherwife called, 
Craftus, was celebrated for being the birth-place of the comic 
poet Epicharmus, and of the courtefan Lais.--7'. 

D d 4 them 
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them the flrongeft teftlmony, for he toft his life 
u^hilft afting in oppofition to the exprefs com- 
mands of the oracle. For if he had confined his 
exertions to what was the avowed objecfl of his ex-- 
pedition, he would have obtained, and effectually 
fecured, the poflrflion of the region of Eryx, and 
thus have preferved himfelf and his followers. The 
inhabitants of Crotona are fatisfied with exhibiting 
certain lands, given to the Elean Callias, in the dif- 
trift of Crotona, which even within my remem- 
brance the defcendants of CaUias poflefs : this 
was not the cafe with Doricus, nor any of his pof- 
terity. It muft be obvious, tlut if this Dorieus, in 
the war above mentioned, had affifted the people of 
Crotona, they would have given more to him than 
to Callias. To the above different teftimonics, 
every perfon is at liberty to give what credit he 
tliinks proper. 

XLVI. Amongft thofe who accompanied Do- 
rieus, with a view of founding a colony, were 
Theffalus, Pararbates, Celees^ and Euryleon, all of 
whom, Euryleon excepted, fell in an engagement 
with the Phoenicians and j^!giftans, on their hap- 
pening to touch at Sicily : this man, coUefting fuch 
as remained of his companions, took poffeffion of 
Minoas, a Selinufian colony, which he delivered 
from tl\e opprcffion of Pythagoras. Euryleon, put- 
ting the tyrant to death, affumed his fituation and 
muthority. Thcfe, however, he did not long enjoy^ 
for the Sclinufians rofe in a body againft hinT^, and 

flew 
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flew him before the altar of Jupiter Forenfis 
where he had fled for refuge. ^ 

XLVII. Philip a native of Crotona, and fon 
of Butacides, was the companion of Dorieus in his 
travels and his dea;h : he had entered into engage- 
ments of marriage with a daughter of Telys of 
Sybaris, but not choofing to fulfil them, he left his 
country, and went' to Cyrene ; from hence alfo he 
departed, in fearch of Dorieus, in a three-oared 
veflel of his own, manned with a crew provided at 
his own expence : he had been vid:orious in the 
Olympic games, and was confefledly the handfomeft 
man in Greece. On account of his accomplifh- 
ments of perfon the people of ^Egeftus diftin- 

guiihed 

55 "Jupiter Fore?ip.^ — That is to fay. In the public forum, 
where the altar of this god was ereded. — T. 

Philip.^ — There feems in this place," fays Rei/ke, to 
te fomething wanted : how did Philip come amongft the ^Egef- 
tans ; or how did he obtain their friendlTiip ; or, if he was killed 
with Dorieus, in Italy, how did he efcape in a battle with the 
^geftans ? Thefc," concludes Reifke, "are difficultie:* which 
I am totally unable to reconcile." 

5'/ Acco77ipliJhments of perfonJ\^'^or y,a,'^\oq In this place, fome 
are for reading xXeo? ; but Euftathius quotes the circumftance 
and pafTage at length, a ftrong argument for retaining the read- 
ing of ;faX^e? :— " Defignatur," fays Wefleling, " quid fieri fo- 
lebat Egeftae:" but that it was ufual in various places to 
honour perfons for their beauty, is evident from various paf- 
fages in ancient authors. A beautiful pafTage from Lucretius, 
which I have before quoted in this work, fufficiently attefts this, 
— KaStrfyy 7r«XAo» nraq xa^^^^tf^ doca\hiu<i : many nations affign 
the fovereignty to thofe amongft them who are the moft beau- 
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^ilTied him by very unufual honours ; they eredled 
a monument over the place of his interment, where 
tliey offered facrifices as to a divinity. 

XLVIIL We have above related the fortunes 
and death of Dorieus. If he could liave fubmitted 
to the authority of his brother Cleomenes, and had 
remained at Lacedasmon, he would have fucceeded 
to the throne of Sparta. Cleomenes, after a very 
fhort reign, died, leaving an only child, a daughter, 
of the name of Gorgo 

XLIX. During the reign of Cleomenes, Arifta^ 
goras, prince of Miletus, arrived at Sparta : the 
Lacedaemonians affirm, that defiring to have a con- 
ference with their fovereign, he appeared before 
him with a tablet of brafs in his hand, upon which 
was infcribed every known part qf the habitable 
world, the feas, and the rivers. He thus addrefied 
the Spartan monarch : " When you know my bu- 
*^ finefs, Cleomenes, you will ceafe to wonder at 

my zcaJ in defiring to fee you. The lonians, 

tiful, fays Athcnaeus. Beauty, declares Eunpides> is worthy of 
a kingdom— x^wTfti' nJo? a^io» ry^amoo^. — See a very enter- 
taining chapter on this fubjecl in AthcAcus, book xiii. c. 3. 

Gorgo.'\ — She married Leonldas. When this prince depart- 
ed for Thcrmopylx, Gorgo afked him what commands he had 
for her; ** Marry," fays he, " feme worthy man, and become 
the mother of a valiant race."— He himfclf expefled to perifh. 
This princefs was remarkable for her virtue, and was one of the 
women whom Plutarch propofed as a model to Eurydicc — 
Lai\htr. 

3 " who 
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\^ who ought to be free, are in a ftate of fervitude, 
which is not only difgraceful, but alfo a fource 
of the extremeft foi row to us, as it mu H: alfo be 
to you, who are fo pre-eminent in Greece. — I 
intreat you, therefore, by the gods of Greece, 
to reftore the lonians to liberty, who are con- 
nefted with you by ties of conf ^nguinity. Th^ 
accomplifliment of this, will not be difficulty th^' 
Barbarians are by no means remarkable for 
their valour, whilft you, by your military virtue, 
have attained the fummit of renown. They rufli 
to the combat armed only with a bow and a 
fhort Ipear "^^i their robes are long, diey fuffer their 
hair to grow, and they will afford an eafy con- 

" quefti add to this, that they who inhabit the 
continent are affluent beyond the reft of their 
neighbours. They have abundance of gold, of 
filver, and of brafs ; they enjoy a profufion of 
every article of drefs, have plenty of catde, and 

<^ a prodigious number of flaves : all thefe, if you 

" think 

5» Boiv and a Jhort fpearJ] — A particular account of the mili- 
tary habit and arms of the oriental nations, is given in the fe* • 
venth book of Herodotus, in which place he minutely defcribes the 
various people which compofed the prodigious army of Xerxes. 
It may not be improper to add, that the military habits of the 
Greeks and Romans very much referabled each other. — T. 

^° Number of Jla<ves,'\ — The firft flaves were doubtlefs cap- 
tives taken in war, who were employed for menial purpofes; 
from being fought after for ufe, they finally were purchafed and 
poffefTed for oftentation. A paffage in Athena^us informs us, 
that he knew many Romans who pofleffed from ten to twenty 
;}ioufand flaves. According to Tacitus, four hundred .flavei 

were 
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think proper^ may be yours. The nations by 
" which they are furrounded 1 fhall explain : next 
" to thefe lonians are the Lydians, who poflefs a 
fertile territory, and a profufion of filver." Say- 
ing this, he pointed on the tablet in his hand, to the 
particular diftrid of which he fpake. " Contigu- 
^ ous to the Lydians/' continued Ariftagoras, " as 
" you advance towards the eaft, are the Phrygians^ 
a people who, beyond all the nations of whom I 
" have any knowledge, enjoy the greteft abundartce 
*^ of cattle, and of the eardi's produce. The 
Cappadocians, whom we call Syrians, join to the 
Phrygians ; then follow the Cilicians, who pof- 
fefs the fcattered iflands of our fea, in the vicinity 
" of Cyprus: thefe people pay annually to the 
" king a tribute of five hundred talents. The Ar- 
menians, who have alfo great plenty of cattle, 
border on the Cilicians. The Armenians have 
for their neighbours the Matieni, who inhabit 

were difcovercd in one great nian*s houfe at Rome, all of whom 
were executed for not preventing the death of their mafter. 
Some nations marked their flaves like cattle; and in Menjan's 
hiftory of Algiers, the author reprtfents a Turk faying fcorn- 
fully to a Chiillian, «< What, have you forgot the time when a 
Chriftian air Algiers was fcarce worth ;^n onion T' We learn 
trom Sir John Chardin, that when the Tartars made an incur- 
fion into Poland, and carried away as many captives as they 
could, perceiving they would not be redeemed, they fold them 
for a crown a head. To enter into any elaborate difquifition on 
the rights of man, would in this place be irppertinent ; and the 
reader will perceive that I have rather thrown together fome 
det;;ched matters on this iuterelling fubjtd, perhaps not fo ge^ 
rieraUy known. 
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the region contiguous to Ciflia : in this latter dif- 
trift, and not far remote from the river Choafpes, 
is Sufa, where the Perfian monarch occafionally 

" refides, and where his treafures are depofited. 
— Make yourfelves mafters of this city, and you 

^ may vie in affluence with Jupiter himfelf. I.ay 
afide, therefore, the conteft in which you are en- 
gaged with the Meflenians, who equal you In 
ftrength, about ^ tra<5l of land not very extenfive, 
nor remarkably fertile. Neither are the Arca« 
dians, nor the Argives, proper objects of your 

" ambition, who are deftitute of thofe precious 

" metals which induce men to brave dangers 
and death : but can any thing be more defira- 

" ble, than the opportunity now afforded you, of 
making the entire conqueft of Afia ?*' AriftagoV 

Precious metals.] — I have always been much delighted 
with the following paffage in Lucretius, wherein he informs his 
readers that formerly brafs was fought after and valued, and 
gold held in no eftimation, becaufe ufelefs. 

Nam fuit in pretio magis aes, aurumque jacebat 
Propter inutilitatem hebeti mucrone retufum 
Nunc jacet aes, aurum in fummum fuccellii honorcm 
Sic volvenda jctas commutat tempora rcrum 
Quod fuit in pretio, fit nuUo denique honore: 
Porro aliud fuccedit et e contemptibus-exit 
Inque dies magii appetitur, floretque repertum 
Laudibus, et miro 'ft mortaleiu inter honore. 

Again, 

Tunc igltur pelles, nunc aurum et purpura curls 
Excrcent,)iominum vitam beiloque fatigant. T. 
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ras here finifhed. Mllerian friend," replied Cleo- 
menes, " in the fpace of three days you fhall have 
our anfwcr,'* 

L. On the day, and at the ptzce- appointed, 
Cleomenes enquired of Ariftagoras, how many 
days journey it was fronr^ the Ionian fea to the 
dominions of the Perfian king. Ai iftagoras, though 
very fagacious, and thus far fuccefsful in his views^ 
was hcr<: guilty of an overfight. As his obje(5l was 
to induce the .Spartans to make an incurfion into 
Afia, it was his intereft to have concealed the 
truth, but he inconfiderately replied, that it was a 
journey of about diree months. As he proceeded 
to explain himfelf, Cleomenes interrupted him ;^ 
*^ Stranger of Miletus," faid he, " depart from 

Sparta before fun-fct : what you fay cannot be 
" agreeable to the Lacedaemonians, defiring to lead 

us a marcli of three months from the fea/' 
Having faid this, Cleomenes withdrew. 

LL Ariftagoras taking a branch of olive in his 
hand, prefented himfdf before the houfe of Cleo- 
menes, entering which as a fuppliant, he requefted 

an 

Branch of olive,']— \\. wjuld by no means be aa cafy tafk 
to enumerate the various ufes to which the olive was anciently 
applied, and the dift'ei ent qualities of mind of which it was the 
fymbol. It rewarded the viclors at the Olympic games ; it was 
lacred to Minerva, and lufpendcd round her tewplcs; it was the 

emblem 
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an audience, at the fame time defiring that th^ 
prince's daughter might retire; for it happened 
that Gorgo, the only child of Cleomenes, was pre- 
fent, a girl of about eight or nine years old: the 
king begged that the prefence of the child might 
be no obftruflion to what he had to fay. Arifta- 
goras then promifed to give him ten talents^ if he 

emblem of peace ; it indicated pity, fupplication, liberty, hope, 
&c. kc. The invention of it was imputed to Minerva. 

Oleaeque Minerva 
Inventrix. 

Statius calls It fupplicis arbor oHvae. — Direftions for the 
mode of planting them had place amongfl: the inftitutes of Solon f 
he who pulled up for his own private ufe more than two* olive$ 
in the year, paid a fine of one hundred drachmas. They were 
not known till a very late period at Rome, but when introduced 
their fruit became an indifpenfable article of luxury, and was 
eaten before and after meals. See Martial : 

Inchoat atque eadem finit oliva dapes. 

It fliould fcem from a paffage in Virgil, that the fuppliant 
carried a wreath of olive in. his hands : 

Prxferimus manibus vittas et verba precantum. 

Of its introduftion into the weftern world, Mr. Gibbon 
Ipeaks thus : " The olive followed the progrefs of peace, of 
which it was confidered as the fymbol. Two centuries after 
the foundation of Rome both Italy and Africa were ftrangers 
to that ufeful plant ; it was naturalized in thofe countries, and 
at length carried into the heart of Sj^ain, and Gaul. The timid 
errors of the ancients, in fuppofmg'that it required a certain 
degree of heat, and could only flourifli in the neighbourhood 
of the fea, were infenfibly exploded by induftry and experi- 
ence.'*— r. 

iJt would 
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would accede to his requeft. As Cleomenes re- 
fufed, Ariftagoras role in his offers to fifty talents j 
upon which the child exclaimed, Father, unlefs 
" you withdraw, this ftranger will corrupt you.'^ 
The prince was delighted with the wife faying of 
his daughter, and inftantly retired. Ariftagoras 
was never able to obtain another audience of the 
king, and left Sparta in difguft. 

LII. In that fpace of country about which Cleo- 
menes had enquired, the Perfian king has various^ 
ftathmi, or manfions, with excellent inns ; thefc 
are all fplendid and beautiful, the whole of the 
country is richly cultivated, and the roads good and 
fecure. In the regions of Lydia and Phrygia, 
twenty of the above ftathmi occur, within the fpace 
of ninety parafangs and a half. Leaving Phrygia, 
you meet with the river Halys, where there are gates 
which are ftrongly defended, but which muft be ne- 
ceflarily palTed. Advancing through Cappadocia, to 

^5 Excellent inns.'] — There can be little doubt, but that 
thefe are the fame with what are now called caravanferas, and 
which abound in all oriental countries ; thefe are large fquare 
buildings, in the centre of which is a fpacious court. The 
traveller muft not expeft to meet with much accommodation in 
tliefe places, except that he may depend upon finding water: 
ihey are cftecmed facrcd, and a ftranger's goods, whilft he re- 
mains in on^ of them, are fecure from pillage. 

Such exactly are alfo the choultries of Indoftan, many of 
which are buildings of great magnificence, and very curious 
i^orkmanfhip. What the traveller ha^ there to expeft is little, 
more than mere Ihcltcr. — T. 

I ' tha 
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the confines of Cilicia^ in the fpace of one hundred 
iRnd four parafangs, there are e'ght- and -twenty 
ftathmi. At the entrance of Cilicia are two necks 
of land, both well defended ; pafling beyond which 
through the country, are three ftathmi in the Ipace 
of fifteen paraf:ings and a half: Cilicia, as v/ell as 
Armenia, are terminated by the Euphrates, which 
is only paffable in veflels. In Armenia, and with^ 
in the fpace of fifty-fix parafangs and a half, there 
are fifteen ftathmi, in which alfo are guards : 
through this country flow the waters of four 
rivers, the paflTage of which is indilpenfable, but 
can only be efFefted in boats. Of thefe the firft is 
the Tigris ; by the fame name alfo the fecond and 
the third are diftinguiflied, though they are by no 
means the fame, nor proceeding from the fame 
fource : of tliefe latter the one rifes in Armenia, 
the other from amongft the Matieni. The fourth 
river is called the Gyndes, which was formerly di- 
vided by Cyrus into three hundred and fixty chan- 
nels. From Armenia to the country of the Ma- 
tieni, are four ftathmi : from hence, through Ciflia^ 
as far as the river Choafpes, there are eleven 
ftathmi, and a fpace of forty- two parafangs and a 
half. The Choafpes is alfo to be pafied in boats, 
and beyond this Sufa is fituated. Thus it appears, 
that from Sardis tg Sufa are one hundred and ele- 
ven ftations, or ftathmi. 

Liii; 

One hundred and ^Ai/^a;.] — According to the account given 
by Herodotus in this chapter. 

Vol. 11. Ee \^ 
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LI 1 1. If this meafurement of the royal road by 
paraHings, be accurate, and a parafang be fup- 
pofed equal to thirty ftadia, which it really is, from 
Sardis to the royal refidence of Memnon are thir- 
teen thoufand five hundred ftadia, or four hundred 
and fifty parafangs : allowing, therefore, one hun- 
dred and fifty ftadia to each day, the whole diftance 
will be a journey of ninety entire days. 

LIV. Ariftcigoras was, therefore, correfl in tell- 
ing Cleomenes the Lacedaemonian, that it was a 
three months march to the refidence of the Perfian 
monarch. For the benefit of jhofe who wifh to 
have more fatisfaftory information on the fubjeft, 
it may not be amifs to add the particulars of the 
diftance betwixt Sardis and Ephefus. From the 
Greek fca to Sufa, the name by which the c\\^' of 
Memnon is generally known, is fourteen thou- 
fand 

St^thmi. Parafangs* 

In Lydia and Phrygia are - - 20 - - - 94^ 

In Cappadocia - . 28 •--104 

In Cilicia - j., - Ij* 

In Armenia i-.. - 

In the country of the Matiei^i - - 4 

In CifTia 11 . . . 

So that here mull cviJcnily be feme miflake, a:» inflcad of iii 
IbthTri, we ha\e only 81 ; inllead of 450 pardfangs^ cr\]y 31;. 
WtMleling remarks on the paflage, that if the numbers were ac- 
curate, much advantage might be derived from knowmg the 
c\a6l pfoportlon of diftance between a ftathmus and a para- 
fang. The fame defeft is obfcrvable in the Anabafis of Xe- 
tiophoiH which Hutchinfon tries in vain to explain. — T. 

0/ Memno/t,] — Strabo fays that Sufa was built by Titron, 

the 
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fand and forty ftadia : from Ephefus to Sardis fa 
five hundred and forty ftadia s thus three days muft 
be added to the computation of the three months. 

LV. From Sparta Ariftagoras went to Athens, 
which at this period had recovered its liberty : 
Ariftogiton and Harmodius who were Gephy- 

reana 

the father of Memnon ; Herodotus alfo, in another place, calls 
Sufa the city of Memnon. 

Arijiogiton and Ilar??iQdius.'\ — To the reader of the mofl 
common claflical tafte the ftory of thefe Athenians muft be too 
familiar to require any repetition in this place. An extraft 
from a poem of Sir William Jones, in which the incident i$ 
happily introduced, being lefs common, may not perhaps be un« 
acceptable. It is entitled9 

Julii Mchjigoni ad Lilertatem 
Carmen^ 

Virtus renafcens quem jubet ad fonos 
Spartanam avitos ducerc tiblam ? 
Quis fortium cretus in auras 
Athenias juvenum ciebit; 

Quos Marti amicos, aut hyaclnthinis 
Flava in pabcftra confpicucs comis 
Aut alma libertas in undis 
Egelidis agiles videbat, 

Plaufitque vlfos ? QuIs modulabltur 
Excelfa ple£lro carmjna Lelbio, 
Quae dirus Alcaeo fonante 
Audiit, ct tremult dynaftes ? 

^ % % C241IS 
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reans by defcent, had put to death HipparchuSy 
foil of Pififtratiis, and brother of Hippias the 
tyrant. We are informed that Hipparchus had re- 
ceived intimation in a vifion of the dilafter which 

afterwards 

Quis myrtea enfem fronde recondltum 
Cantabit ? Ilium civibus Harmodi 
Diledle fervatis, nec ullo 
Interiture die tenebas : 

VLx fe rcfrcenat fulmineus chalybs, 
Mox igne coelefti emicat, exilic 
Et cor relu<SlanUs tyranni 
Perforat iftibus baud remi/Hs. 

O ter placentcm Palladi viftimani, &c. 

i'hc reader will perceive that Julii Melefigoni is an anagram 
of William Jones. 

A more particular account of thefe deliverers of their coun- 
try may be found in Thucydides, book vi. c. 12. Paufanias, 
book i. and in Suidas. — T. 

/// a v/fion.] — The ancients Imagined that a diftlndt dream 
was a certain declaration of the future, or that the event was 
mot to be averted, but by certain expiatory ceremonies. See 
the Eledra of Sophocles, and other places.— LarcAtr. 

One method which the ancients had of averting the efFeils 
of difagreeable vifions, was to relate them to the Sun, who 
ihey believed had the power of turning afide any evils which 
the night might have menaced.— 7". 

From Larcher's prolix note on the fubjc6\ of Ariftogiton and- 
Harmodius, I extraft fuch particulars as I think will be moll 
interelling to an Englifti reader. 

Harmodius is reported to have infpircd the tyrant Hippar- 
chus with an unnatural paffion, who loving and being beloved 
by Arillogiton, communicated the fecret to him, and joined 
with him in his refolutiou to deftroy their pcrfecutor. This is 

fufficiently 
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afterwards befel him; though for four years after 
his death the people of Athens fuffered greater op- 
preflion than before. 

LVI. The particulars of the vifion which Hip- 
parchus faw are thus related : in the night preced- 
ing the feftival of the Panathenaea ^\ Hipparchus 

beheld 

fufficlently contradifled, with refpeft to the attachment betwixt 
Harmodlus and Ariftogiton, which appears to have been the 
true emotions of friendihip only. 

The courtezan Leaena, who was beloved by Harmodius, was 
tortured by Hippias, to make her difcover the accomplices in 
the aflaflination of Hipparchus. Diftrufting her own fortitude, 
Ihe bit off her tongue. The Athenians, in honour /)f her me- 
mory; ereded in the veftibule of the citadel a ftatue in bronze 
of a lionefs without a tongue. 

Thucydides feems willing to impute the aftlon which caufed 
the death of Hipparchus to a lefs noble motive than the love 
of liberty ; but the cotemporaries of the confpirators, and pof- 
terity, have rendered Harmodius and Ariftogiton the merit 
which was their due. 

Popular fongs were made in their honour, one of which is 
preferved in Athenasus, book xv. chap. 15. It is alfo to be feen 
in the Analefta of Brunck, i. 155. This fong has been im- 
puted to Alcapu^, but falfely^ for that poet died before Hip- 
parchus. 

The defcendants of the confpirators who deftroyed the tyrant 
were maintained in the Prytaneum at the public expcnce. 

One of the pofterity of Harmodius, proud of his birth, re- 
proached Iphicrates with the meannefs of his family : My no- 
bility," anfwered Iphicrates, commences with me, yours 
terminates in you." In the very time of the decline of Athens, 
the love of liberty was there fo hereditary and indeUble, that 
^hey erefted ftatues to the afTaffins of Csefar. 

9^ Pamithenaa.] — On this fubjeft I give, from diiFerent 
iviiters, the more interefting particulars. 

E e 3 Th« 
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beheld a tall and comely perfonage, who addreflcd 
him in thefe ambiguous terms : 

Brave lion, thy unconquer'd foul compofe 
To meet unmov'd intolerable woes 
In vain th' opprefTor would elude his fate. 
The vengeance of the gods is fure, though late. 

As foon as the morning appeared, he difclofed what 
he had fccn to the interpreters of dreams. He how- 
ever flighted the vifion, and was killed in the cele- 
bration of fome public feftival. 

LVII. The Gephyreans, of which nation were 
the aflliflins of Hipparchus, came, as themfelves 
affirm, originally from Eretria. But the refult of 
my enquiries enables me to fay that they were Phoe- 
nicians, and of thofe who accompanied Cadmus in- 
to the region now called Boeotia, where they fettled, 
having die diftridl of Tanagria afllgned them by 
lot. The Cadmeans were expelled by the Argives; 
the Boeotians afterwards drove out the Gephyreans, 
who took refuge at Athens. The Athenians en- 

Thc feftival was in honour of Minerva. There were the 
greater and lelTer Panathcn^a. The lefler originated with 
Thefeus ; thefe were celebrated every year in the month He- 
catombccn; the greater were celebrated every five years. 
In the procelTion on this occafion old men, felefted for their 
good perl'ons, carried branches of olive. There were alfo 
races with torches both on horfe and foot ; there was alfo a 
mufical contention. The conqueror in any of thefe games 
was rewarded with a veffel of oil. There was alfo a dance by 
boys in nrmoiu-. The vcft of Minerva was carried in a fa- 
cred proccfiion of perfons of all ages, &c. &c. — T. 

5 rolled 
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rolled them amongft their citizens, under certaia 
reftriftions of trifling importance. 

LVIII. The Phoenicians who came with Cad- 
mus, and of whom the Gephyreans were a part, ' 
introduced during their refidence in Greece various 
articles of fcience ; and amongft other things let- 
ters ^'^^ with which, as I conceive, the Greeks were 

before 

*9 Amongji other things letters,] — Upon the fubjeft of the in- 
vention of letters, it is neceflary to fay fomething ; but fo much 
has been written by others, that the tafk of feledlion, though 
all that is neceflary, becomes fufficiently difficult. 

7^he firll introduction of letters into Greece has been gene- 
rally afligned to Cadmus; but this has often been controver ted, ^ 
no arguments on either fide have been adduced fufficiently 
llrong to be admitted as decifive. It is probable that they 
were in ufe in Greece before Cadmus, which Diodorus Siculus 
confidently affirms. But Lucan, in a very enlightened period of 
the Roman empire, without any more intim^ation of doubt, than 
i3 implied in the words faraac fi creditur, wrote thus : 

Phcenices primi, famae fi creditur, aufi 
Manfuram rudibus vocem fignare figurls 
Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere biblos 
Noverat, et faxis tantum, volucrefque feraeque 
Sculptaque fervabant ipagicas animalia linguas. 

Phoenicians firft, if ancient fame be true. 

The facred myftery of letters knew; 

They firft by found, in various lines defignM, 

Expreft the meaning of the thinking mind. 

The power of words by figures rude convey'd. 

And ufeful fcience everlafting made. 

Then Memphis, ere the reedy leaf was known, 

Engrav'd her precepts and her arts in ftone ; 

While animals, in various order plac'd. 

The learned hieroglyphic column grac'd. Roive» 

E c 4 To 
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before unacquainted. Thefe were at firft fuch as 
the Phoenicians thennfelves indifcrinninately ufe ; in 
procefs of time, however, they were changed both 
in found and form*^*'. At that time the Greeks 

To this opinion, concerning the ufe of hieroglyphics, bifliop 
Warburton accedes, in his Divine Legation of Mofes, who thinks 
that they were the produ^lion of an unimproved ftate of focicty, 
as yet unacquainted with alphabetical writing. With refpeft to 
this opinion of Herodotus, many learned men thought it wor- 
th/ of credit, from the refemblance betwixt the old Eaftern 
and earlieft Greek charaftcrs, which is cert^nly an argument 
of fome weight. 

No European nation ever pretended to the honour of this dif- 
Covery ; the Romans confeffed they had it from the Greeks, the 
Greeks from the Phoenicians. 

Pliny fays the ufe of letters was eternal ; and many have made 
no fcruplc cf afcribing them to a divine revelation. Our country- 
man Mr. /\ftle,whohas written perhaps the bell on this complicated 
fubjeifl, has this cxpreiTion, with which I (hall conclude the fubjc6l. 

The vanity of each nation induces them to pretend to the 
'inoft early civilization ; bat fuch is the uncertainty of ancient 
hiftory.. that it is difficult to determine to whom the honour is 
due. It ftiould feem, however, that the conteft may be confined 
to the ^Egyptians, Phcenicians, and Cadmeans."— 7'. 

In found and /om.] — The remark of Dr. Gillies on this 
pafTage feems worthy of attention, 

" The eallern tongues are in general extremely deficient in 
vowels. It is, or rather was, n^uch difputed whether the ancient 
orientals ufcd any charafters to exprefs them : their languages 
therefore had an inflexible thicknefs of found, extremely dif- 
ferent from the vocal harmony of the Greek, which abounds 
not only in vowels but in diphthongs. This circumftance de- 
notes in the Greeks organs of perception more acute, elegant, 
and difcerning. They felt fuch faint variations of liquid founds 
as efcnped the dulnefs of Afiatic ears, and invented marks to 
exprefs them. They dillinguilhed in this manner not only their 
articulation, but their quantity, and afterwards their mufical in- 
tonation." 

Vt\Q% 
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moft contiguous to this people were the lonians, 
wJho learned thefe letters of the Phoenicians, and, 
with feme trifling variations, received them into 
common ufe. As the Phoenicians firft made thenn 
known in Greece, they called them, as juflice re- 
quired, Phoenician letters. By a very ancient cuf- 
torn, the lonians call their books diphter^e or fkins, 
becaufe at a time when the plant of the biblos was 
fcarce they ufed inftead of it the fldns of goats 
and flieep. Many of the barbarians have ufed thefc; 
fkins for this purpofe within my recolleflion, 

LIX. I myfelf have feen, in the temple of the 
Ifmenian Apollo, at Thebes of Bosotia, thefe Cad- 
mean letters inlcribed upon fome tripods, and 
having a near refemblance to thofe ufed by the 
Jonians. One of vhe tripods has this infcription : 

Ampliytrion's 

/ 

'^^ Bihlos tvas fcarce.^ — parleral point ici de toutes les 
inntieres fur lefquelles on a trace Pecriture. Les peaux de 
chcvreetde moucon, les differens efpeces de toile farent fuccef- 
fivement employees : on a fait depuis ufage du papier ti/Tu des 
couches interleures de la tige d'une planie qui croit dans les 
mnrais de I'Egypte, ou an milieu des eaux dormantes que le 
Nil laiffe apres fon inondation. On en fait des rouleaux, a 
I'extremite, defquels eft fufpendre une etiquette cpntenant le 
titre du livre. L'ecriture n'eft tracee que fur une des faces dc 
chaque rouleau ; et pour en faciliter la leclure, elle s'y trouvc 
divifee en plufieurs compardmens ou pages, &c. — Voyage du 
Jeiaie Anacharjls. 

Every thing neceflary to be known on the fubjedl of paper, 
its firft invention, and progreffive improvement, is fatisfadlorily 
difcufled in the edition of Chambers's Didlionary by Rees.— T". 

7* This irt/criptionJ] — Some curious infcriptions upon the 
piiel^s of the warriors who were engaged in the fiege of the 

capital 
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Amphytrion's prefent from Tekboan fpoils* 

This muft have been about the age of Laius, foR 
of Labdacus, whok father was Polydorc, the {on 
Cadmus. 

LX. Upon the fecond tripod, are thefe hexameter 
voFfes : — 

Scaeus, viftorious pugilifl, beflow'd 
Me, a fair offering, on die Delphic god. 

This Scaeus was the fon of Hippocoon, if indeed 
it was he who dedicated the tripod, and not another 
perfon of the fame name, cotemporary with CEdipus 
tlic fon of Laius. 

I LXI. The diird tripod bears this infcripdon in, 

hexameters : — 

Royal Laodamas to Ph-jebus' fhrine 
This tripod irave, of workmanfliip divine. 

Under this Laodamas, the fon of Eteocfes, who 
had the fupreme power, the Cadmeans were 
expelled by the Argives, and fled to the Enche- 
leans'*. The Gephyr^cans were compelled by 
die Bceonans to retire to Athens ^^ Here they 

built 

capital of Etcocles, arc prefcrved in the Seven againfl Thebes 
of -lEfchylus," to which the reader is referred. 

EncheUans,'] — The Cadmeans and Encheleans of Hero- 
dotus are the Thebans and Illyrians of Paufanias. 

To Athens.^ — They were permitted to fettle on the bor- 
ders of the Cephiflus, which feparates Attica from Eleufis; 
there they built a bridge, in order to have a free communicatioa 
On both fiJcs. I am of opinion that bridges, yi^v^tn, took their 

name 
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built temples for their own particular ufe, re- 
fembling in no refpeft thofe of the Athenians^ as 
may be feen in the edifice and myfteries of the 
Achsean Ceres. 

LXII. Thus have I related the vifion of Hip- 
parchus, and the origin of the Gephyreans, from 
whom the confpirators againft Hipparchus were dd- 
fcended : but it will here be proper to explain more 
at length the particular means by which the Athe- 
nians recovered their liberty, which I was beginning 
to do before. Hippias had fucceeded to the fu- 
preme authority, and, as appeared by his condud, 
greatly refcnted the death of Hipparchus. The 
Alcma^onidas, who v/ere^of Athenian origin, had 
been driven from their country by the Pififtratidae : 
they had, in conjunflion with fome other exiles, 
made an effort to recover their former fituations, 
and to deliver their country from its oppreflbrs, but 
were defeated with confiderable lofs. They retired 
to Lipfydrium beyond Pasonia, which they forti- 
fied, ftill meditating vengeance againft the Pififtra- 
tidas. Whilft riiey were thus eircumftanced, the 
Amphi£lyons engaged them upon certain terms 

to 

name from thefe people. The author of the Etymologicum 
Magnum pretends that the people were called Gephyreans from 
this bridge ; but it is very certain that they bore this name be- 
fore they fettled in Attica. — Larcher. 

75 JmphiSIyons.'] — The Amphiftyons were an afTembly com- 
pofed of deputies from the different Hates of Greece. Each 
ftatc ferit two deputies, one to examine into what related to 
the ceremonies of religion, the other to decide difputes betwixt 

^individuals. 
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to conftru(fl that which is now the temple of Del^ 
phi 7^ but which did not exilt before. They were 
not deficient in point of wealth; and, warmed with 
the generous fpirit of their race, they erefted a 
temple far exceeding the model which had been 
given, in fplendour and in beauty. Their agree- 
ment only obliged them to conili ud it of the ftonc 
of Porus^^ but they built the veftibule of Parian 
marble. 

LXIII. Thcfe men, as the Athenians relate, 
during their continuance at Delphi bribed the Py- 

individuals. Their general refidencc was at Delphi, and they 
determined dlfputes betwixt the difFerent ftates of Greece. 
Before they proceeded to biifinefs, they facrificed an ox cut 
into fmall pieces ; their decifions were facred, and without 
appeal. They met twice in the year, in fpring and in autumn. 
In fpring at Delphi, in autumn at Thermopylse. 

This council reprefented but a certain number of the ftates 
of Greece ; but thcfe were the principal and moft powerful, 
Demofthenes makes mention of a decree where the Amphic- 
tyonic council is called to xoucr tu¥ Eh'Knvu.v eriviSfiov; and Ci- 
cero alfo calls them commune Graecia: concilium.— 7'. 

7^ Ttv/z/zV of Delphi,^ — The temple of Delphi was in its ori- 
gin no more than a chapel made of the branches of laurel 
growing near the temple. One Pteras of Delphi afterwards 
built it of more folid materials : it was then conilrudted of 
brafs ; the fourth time it was ere6ledof ftone.— L^rc-/?<fr, 

^7 Stone of For us. "] — This ftone refembled the Parian marble 
in whitcnefs and hardncfs ; but, according to Pliny and Theo- 
phrallus, it was lefs ponderous. Of the marble of Paros 1 
have fpokcn clfewhcre. Larchcr remarks that Phidias, Praxi- 
teles, and tlie more eminent fculptors of antiquity, always pre- 
ferred it for their works. Tournefort without hefiiation pre- 
fers the marbles of Italy to thofc of Greece, 

t;hiaa 
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thian to propofe to every Spartan who fhould con- 
fult her, in a private or public capacity, the deHver- 
ance of Athens. The Lacedaemonians, hearing in- 
cefiTantly the fame thing repeated to them, fent an 
army under the conduft of AnchimoHus, fon of 
After, a man of a very popular- charader, to expel 
the Pififtratidae from Athens. They in this refpeft 
violated fome very ancient ties of hofpitality ; but 
they thought it better became them to liften t6 
the commands of Heaven, than to any human con- • 
fideration. Thefe forces were difpatched by fea, 
and being driven to Phalerus, were there difem- 
barked by Anchimolius. The Pififtratids^ being 
aware of this, applied for afliftance to the Thefla- 
lians, with whom they were in alliance. The peo- 
ple of Theflfaly obeyed the fummons, and fent them 
a thoufand horfc commanded by Cineas their 

king; 

Thoufand /jor/e.]'^The cavalry of Tliefialy were very fa- 
mous. — See Theocritus, Id. xviii. 30. 

As the cyprefs is an ornament to a garden, as a Theflalian 
horfe to a chariot, fo is the lovely Helen the glory of Lacedac- 
mon^-^Larther. 

Amongft other folemnities of mourning which Admetus prince 
of Theflaly orders to be obferved in honour of his deceafed 
wife, he bids his fubjcifls cut the manes of all the chariot 
horfes ; 

riu>KiJ^ p-i^r}^cj Ti^viT av^evuy foSr,», 

From which incident it may perhaps be inferred, that the 
ThefTalians held their horfes in no fmall eftimation: the fpeech 
cf Admetus being as much as to fay, All that belongs to me, 
t all 
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king, a native of Coniaeus : on the arrival of their 
allies, the Pififtratid^ levelled all the country about 
Phalerus, and thus enabling the cavalry to aft, they 
fent them againft the Spartans. They accordingly 
attacked the enemy, and killed feveral, amongfl: 
whom was Anchimolius. Thole who efcaped were 
driven to their veflels. Thus fucceeded the firft 
attempt of the Lacedaemonians : the tomb of An- 
chimolius is ftill to be feen near the temple of Her- 
cules, in Cynolarges^% in the diftrift of Alopece ^% 
in Attica. 



all that have any (hare of my rcgr^rd, fhall aid me In deploring 
my domeftic lofh." — Sec voL i. 215. — f. 

7J> Cyno/arges, ]-^Th\s place gave name to the feft of the 
Cynics. It was a gymnafium, or place for public exercifes, an- 
nexed to ^ temple, and fttuatcd near one of the gates of Athens, 
The origin of its appellation Cynofargu is thus related : an 
Athenian named Didymus was performing a facrifice in his 
houfe, but was interrupted by a large white dog, which coming 
in uncxpcftcdly, feized the vicflim, carried it off, and left it in 
another place. Much difturbed by an accident fo inaufpicious, 
Didymus confulred the oracle in what manner he might avert 
tlie omen; he was told to build a temple to Hercules in the 
place where the dog had depofitcd the viAim : he did fo, and 
called it Cjnojargtiy awo t« xvi-o; a^yy, from the n.K>hite dog^ 
which that name exprefles* When Antifthenes founded his 
fed, he hired this place as conveniently fituated for his leftures : 
and from the name of the place, added to the confideration of 
the fnarling doggiih nature of ihofe philofophers, was derived 
th»' appcllacion Cv;/.v, which means doggijh. Antifthenes him- 
felf was fomctimcs called in^axi^A^i', fitcrt ot gtmtine dog. Th& 
cxprefllon ad Cynofarges was proverbial.— See this explained 
at length in the Adagia of Erafmus ; it Signified .the fame 
abi ad cervos, ad malam rem, &c.— 71 

jllcpece^] — This place was appropriated to the tribe of 

I Antiipchls, 
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LXIV. The Lacedaeitionians afterwards fent a 
greater body of forces againft Athens, not by fea 
but by land, under the direction of their king Cleo- 
menes, fon of Anaxandrides, Thefe, on their iirft 
entrance into Attica, were attacked by the Theffa- 
lian horfe, who were prelently routed ^\ -vVith the 
lofs of forty of their men : the remainder retired 
without any further effbns into Theffaly. Cleo- 
menes advancing to the city, was joined by thofe 
Athenians who defired to be free; in conjunftion * 
with whom he befieged the tyrants in the Pelafgian 
citadeL 

I.XV. The Lacedaemonians would have found 
themfelves finally inadequate to the cxpulfion of tl^ 
Pififtratidae, for they were totally unprepared for 
a fiege, whilft: their adverfaries were well provided 
\vlth neceffaries. After therefore Continuing the 
blockade for a feVv days, they were about to return 
to Sparta, when an accident happened, as fatal to 
one party as favourable to the othen The children 
of the Pififtratidse in their attempts privately to 
efcape, were taken prifoners : this incident reduced 
them to extreme perplexity, fo that finally, to j^- 
cover their children, they fubmitted to fuch temis 

Alitlochls, and according to Diogenes Laertlus, was celebrated 
for being the birth-place of Socrates. — 71 

Prefently routed,'] — Frontinus, in his Stratagemata, relates 
that Cleomenes obftrufted the pafiage of the ThelTalian horfe, 
by throwing branches of trees over the plain. This delivery of 
the Athenians by Cleomenes, is alluded to by Ariftophanes, in 
ius play called Lyfillratus.— i^rrZvr. 

as 
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as the Athenians impofed, and engaged to leavtf 
Attica within five days. Thus, after enjoying the 
lupreme authority for thirty-fi5t years, they retired 
to Sigeum beyond the Scamander. They were in 
their defcent Pylians, of the family of Peleus ; they 
were by birth related to Codrus and Melanthus, 
who had aUb arrived at the principality of Athens, 
though ftrangers like themfelves. In memory of 
which Hippocrates, the father of Pififtratus, had 
named his fon from the fon of Neftor. The Athe- 
nians were thus delivered from oppreflion and it 
will now be my bufinefs to commemorate fuch 
profperous or calamitous events as they experienced 
after they had thus recovered their liberties, before 
Ionia had revolted from Darius, and Ariftagoras the 
Milefian had arrived at Athens to fupplicate aflif- 
tance* 

LXVI. Athens was confiderable before, but, its 
liberty being reftored, it became greater than ever. Of 
its citizens, two enjoyed more than common repu- 
tation: Clifthenes, of the family of the Alcm^eohida?, 
who according to the voice of fame had corrupted 
the Pythian; and Ifagoras, fon of Tifander, who was 
certainly of an illuftrious origin, but whofe parti- 
cular defcent I am not able to fpecify. The indi- 
viduals of this family facrifice to the Carian Jupi- 
ter : thefe two men^ in their contention for fupe- 

riorityj 

•* Carian yupiter.]—The C.irlans were exceedingly con- 
temned, and they were rtgardcd as flavcs, bccaufe tliey were - 

the 
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Hority, divided the ftate Into faftions : Glifthenes, 
who was worfted by his rival, found means to con- 
ciliate the favour of the people. The four tribes 
which were before nanned from the fons of Ion, Ge- 
leon^ TEgicores, Argades, and Hoples, he divided 
into ten, naming them according to his fancy , from 

the firft who let out troops for hire ; for which reafon they were 
expofed to the moll perilous enterprizes. This people had a 
temple common to themfelves, with the Lydians and Myfiaus ; 
this was called the temple of the Carian Jupiter. They who 
facrificed to the Carian Jupiter acknowledged themfelves to 
have been originally from Caria. Plutarch does not omit this 
opportunity of reproaching Herodotus; and indeed this is 
amongft the very ftrw inftances of his having julVice on his fide. 
As early as in the lime of Homer, the following proverb was 
current : 



This interpretation has, however, been juftly confidered as 
doubtful. See Dr. Clarke's excellent note on that pa(rage. 

//. ix. 378.— r. 

T/?e four The names of the four ancient tribes of 

Athens varied at different times : they were afterwards, as in 
this place reprefented, multiplied into ten; two others were 
then added. Each of thefe ten tribes, like fo many different 
republics, had their prefidents, officers of police, tribunals, af- 
femblics, and different interefls. Fifty fenators were elefted as 
reprefentatives of each tribe, which of courfe made the aggre- 
gate reprefentation of the ftate of Athens amount to five hun- 
dred. The motiv^e of Clifihenes in dividing the Athenians into 
ten tribes,- was a remarkable inftance of political fagacity ; 
till then any one tribe uniting with a fecond muft have ren- 
dered any conteft equal. The names here inferted have been 
the fubjeft of much learned controverfy. See the Ion of Eu- 
ripides, ver. 1576, and the commentators upon it. Aninfcrip- 
tion publiftied by Count Caylus has at length removed many of 
the diflicukies.— r. 




I value him no more than a Carian. 



Larcher* 
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the heroes of Iiis country. One however he called 
after Ajax who had been tiie neighbour and ally 
to his nation. 

LXVIL In this particular, Clifthenes feems to 
xne to have imitated his grandfather of the fame 
name by his mother's fide, who was prince of Si- 
cyon : this Clifthenes having been engaged in hof- 
tilities with the Argives^ aboHfhed at Sicyon the 
poetical contefts of the rhapfodifts which he 

was 

JJnx.] — Ajax, Ton of Telamon, had been prince of ^gina, 
an ifland in the neighbourhood of Attica.— L^rr^^r. I'his is a 
moft remarkable iniilake in Larcher : Ajax was of Salamis, no^ 
ofJEgina,. See the\vell-kno\vn line in Homer: 

'5 RhapfciiiJIs,'] — This word is compounded either of ^onrrtij, 
to few, or ^aCJof, a rod or branch, and a fong or poem. 
According to the firll derr\'ation it fignifies a poet, author of va- 
rious fongs or poems which are connedled tos^ether^ making one 
poem, of which the different parts may be detached and fepa- 
rately recited. According to the fecond, it fignifies a finger, 
who holding in his hand a branch of laurel, recites eidier his 
own compofitions or thofe of fome celebrated poet. 

Hefiod inclines to the former etymology. Homer, Hefiod, 
he. were rhapfodiils in this fenfe ; they compofed their poems 
in different books and parts, which uniting together made one 
perfeft compofition. The ancient poets went from country to 
country, and from town to town, to inllrutfl and amufe the peo- 
ple by the recital of their verfes, who in return treated them 
with great honours and much liberality. The moll ancient 
rhapfodill on record is Phcmius, whom Homer, after being his 
difciple, immortalizes in his Odyffey. The moll probable opi- 
nion is, that in fmging the veiles which they themfelves com- 
pofed, they carried in their hand a branch of laurel. The 
rhapfodiils of the fccond kind were invited to feafts and public 
lacriftces, to fing the poems of Orpheus, Mula-us, Hefiod, Ar- 

chilochus. 
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Was induced to do, becaufe in the verfes of Hoaier, 
which were there generally fele6led for this purpofe, 
Argos and its inhabitants were fuch frequent objefts 
of praife. From the fame motive he was folicitous 
to expel the relics of Adraftus, an Argive, the fon 
of Talaus, which were depofited in the forum of 
Sicyon ; he went therefore to enquire of the 
Delphic oracle, whether he might expel Adraftus. 
The Pythian faid in reply, that Adraftus was a 
prince of Sicyon, whilft he himfelf was a robber. 
Meeting with this repulfe from the oracle, he on his 

chilochus, Mlmnermus, Phocylides, and in particular of Homer, 
Thefe were fatisfied with reciting the compofitions • of others, 
and certainly carried a branch of laurel, which particularly has 
been difputed with rcfpeft to the firft. ^ 

They were alfo called Homerides or Homerills, becaufe they 
generally recited verfes from Homer. 

They fung fitting on a raifed chair, accompanying their 
verfes tvith a cithera or fomc other inftrument, and in return a 
crown of gold was given them. In procefs of time the words 
rhapfodift and rhapfody became terms of contempt, from the 
abufe which the rhapfodifts made of their profeflion; and at the 
prefent day the term rhapfody is applied to a number of vile 
pieces ill put together. — Larcher, 

The note above given from Larcher will necefTarily bring to 
the mind of the Englifh reader the charafter and office of our 
ancient bards, whom the rhapfodifts of old in many re- 
fpefts refembled. Of the two, the bards were perhaps the 
♦ more honourable, as they confined themfelves to the recital of 
the valorous aftions of heroes, and of fuch fentiraents as in- 
fpired bravery and virtue. In our language alfo, rhapfody \s 
now always ufcd in a bad fenfe ; but it was not fo with oar 
more ancient writers, and our poets in particular. — T, 

Forum of Sicyon.'] — Dieutychidas relates that Adraftus was 
buried at Megara, and that at Sicyon there was only a cenotaph 
of this hero. See Scholiaft to Pindar, ad Nem. 30.— i 
Larcher. 

F f 2 retuTjij 
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return concerted other means to rid hnrifelf of A- 
' draftus. Thinking he had accomplifhed this, he 
fent to Thebes of Boeotia to bring back Mela- 
nippus^^ a native of Sicyon, and fon of Aftacus. 
By the confent of the Thebans, his requeft was 
granted ; he then eftfted to his honour a fhrine in 
the Prytaneum, and depofited' his remains in a place 
ftrongly fortified. His motive for thus bringing 
back Mebnippus, which ought not to be omitted, 
was the great enmity which fubfifled betwixt him 
and Adraftus, and farther, becaufe Melanippus had 
been accefllary to the deaths of Meciftes the brother, 
and Tydeus the fon-in-law of Adraftus. When the 
fhrine was completed, Clifthenes afTigned to Mela- 
nippus the facrificcs and feftivals whicli before had 
been appropriated to Adraftus, and folemnized by 
the Sicyonians with the greateft pomp p.nd magni- 
ficence. This diftri^l had formerly been under the 
fovereignt)^ of Polybus, who dying without chil- 
dren, had left his dominions to Adraftus, his grand- 
fon by a daughter. Amongrt other marks of ho- 
nour which the Sicyonians paid the memory of 
Adraftus, ihey commemorated in tragic chorulesss 

his 

Melanipf^us.^ — When the Argivcs attacked Thebes, this 
warrior flew Tydeus and Mecillus, the brother of Adraltus. 
whilft he himfelf poriflied by the hands of Amphiaraus. 

7'nigic choru/a,] — It may be inferred, fays Larcher, from 
this pafl'age, tliat Thefpis was not the inventor of tragedy ; 
and he quotes Themiftius as faying, ** The Sicyonians were the 
invenfers of tragedy, but the Athenians brought it to perfe6lion.'* 
Suidas alfo, at the word ©i^ttt*;, fays, that Epigcnes of Sicyon 
was the firtt tragedian, and Thefpi^ only the fixtecnth. M. 

Larcher 
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his perfonal misfortunes, to the negleft even of 
Bacchus. But Clifthenes appropriated the chorufes 
to Bacchus, and the other Solemnities to' Melanip^ 
pus. ' ' ' 

LXVIII. He changed alfo the names of the Do- 
ric tribes, that thofe of the Sicyonians might be 
altogether different from thofe of the Argives, by 
which means he made the Sicyonians extremely 
ridiculous. He diftinguillied the other tribes by 

Larcher is of a contrary opinion, but avoids any difcuflion of 
the argument, as beyoi\4 the propofed limits of his plan. 

To exhibit a chorus, was to purchafe a dramatic piece of an 
author, and defray the expence of its reprefentation. This at 
Athens was the office of the archon, at Rome of the aediles. 
The following paflage from Lyfias may ferve to explain the 
ancient chorus with regard to its variety and expence. 

" When Theopompus was archon, I was furnilher to a tragic 
chorus, and I laid out 30 minas — afterwards I got the vi(ftory 
with the chorus of men, and it coft me 20 minae. When GJau- 
cippus was archon, I laid out eight minas upon the pyrrichifts ; 
when Diodes was archon, I laid out upon the cyclian chorus 
three minae ; afterwards, when Alexias was archon, I furnilhed 
a chorus of boys, and it coH me fifteen minx ; and when Eu- 
clides was archon, I was at the charge of fixteen minx on the 
comedians, and of feven upon the young pyrrichifts." 

From which it appears that the tragic was the moft expenfive 
chorus, and its fplendour in after-times became fo extravagant, 
that Horace complains the fped^ators minded n)ore what they 
faw than what they heard : 

Dixit adhuc aliquid, nil fane, quid placet ergo 
Lana Tarcntino violas imitata veneno. 

The bufinefs of the chorus at its firll inftitution was to fing di- 
thyrambic verfes in honour of Bacchus. How it afterwards 
became improved and extended, has been too often and too well 
difcuffed to require any elaborate difcuflion in this place.— 7", 

F f 3 the 
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the words Hys and Onos fuperadding only their 
refpeftive terminations : to his own tribe he pre- 
fixed the word Arche, expreflive of authoricy ; thofe 
of his own tribe were therefore termed Archelaens ; 
of the others, fome were called Hyata?, fome One- 
ztXy Others Chaeraeatas. The Sicyonians were known 
by thefe appellations during the time of Ciifthenes, 
and for fixty years afterwards. After this period, 
in confequence of a conlultation held amongft 
thcmfelves, they changed thefe names to Hylleans, 
Pamphylians, andDymanata?. To thefe they added 
a fourth tribe, which in honour of iEgialeus, fon of 
Adrallus, they called i^lgialeans. 

LXIX. Such was the condu6l of Clifthenes of 
Sicyon. The CHfthenes of Athens, grandfon of 
the former by a daughter, and named after him, 
was, as it appears to me, defirous of imitating him 
from whom he was called. To fliew his contempt 
of the lonians, he would not fufFer the tribes of 
Athens to bear any rclemblance to thofe of Ionia, 
Having conciliated his countrymen, who had before 
been averfe to him, he changed the names of the 
tribes, and increafed their mimber. Inilead of four 
phylarchi he made ten, into which number of tribes 
he alfo divided the people i by which means lie fo 
conciliated their favour, that he obtained a decided 
fuperiority over his opponents 

LXX, 

//yj am/ 0/7©;,]— Literally, a fwinc and ai^ nfs. 
5® Owr his ofpo/ients.] — Clifthenes and liagoras had no hi* 
tcntlon of becoming tyrants, and were united to expel the Pi- 
fiflratidx- from Athens : but they were not at all the more har- 
monious on this account. The firft defircd to cllablilh a demo- 

cracy. 
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LXX. Ifagoras, though overcome, endeavoured 
to recover his importance ^ he accordingly applied 
to Cleomenes the Spartan, with whom he had form- 
ed the tie of hofpitality whilft he was bcfieging the 
Pififtratidce, and who has been fufpeded of an im- 
proper connexion with Ifagoras*s wife. The La- 
cedaemonian prince, fending a herald before him, 
pronounced fentence of expulfion againft Clifthenes, 
and many other Athenians, on pretence of their be- 
ing polluted by facrilegious murder. Ifagoras pre- 
vailed upon him to make this his excufe^ becaufe the 
Alcma^onid^, with thofc of their party, had been 
guilty of a murder, in which neither Ifagoras nor 
^ny of his followers were concerned, 

LXXI. The reafon why thefe Athenians were 
called polluted was this : Cylon, a native of 
Athens, who had obtained the prize in the Olym- 
pic games, had been convitled of defigns upon the 
government, for, having procured a number of 
young men of the fame age with himfelf, he en- 
deavoured to feize the citadel ; difappointed in his 
hopes, he with his companions placed diemfclves 

cracy, and to accomplilh it he gave the people more authority 
than they ever poflelVcd before, by diltributing them into a 
greater number of tribes, making them by thefe means lefs eafy 
to be gained, Ifagoras, on the contrary, willied to eftabUfh an 
(iriftocracy ; and as he could not pofhbly fucceed in his views, 
unlefs by force, he therefore Invited the Lacedxmpnians to affill 

0^ Pollute J."] — Literally Enagces, that is, polluted by their 
crime, and therefore devoted to the curie of the goddefs whom 
they h^d offended : the term implies a facrilegiqus oftence. — 7*, 

F f 4 before 
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before the fhrine of Minerva, as fuppliants. The 
Prytanes of the Naucrari who tlien governed 
Athens, perfuaded them to leave this fanftuary, 
under a proniife that their lives fliould not be for- 
feited, Their being foon afterwards put to death 

was 

5* The Prytanes of the Naucrari,'\ — I fhall endeavour, as con- 
clfcly as poflible, to make this intelligible to the Englifh 
reader. 

The raagiftrates of Athens were compofed of the Archons, 
the Areopagites, and the fenatc of five hundred. When the 
people ot Athens confifted only of four tribes, one hundred 
were defied by lot from each tribe; when afterwards they 
were divided into ten, fifty were chofen from each tribe; thefe 
were the Prytanes, and they governed the city by turns. Each 
body of fifty, according to Solon's eflabHihment, ruled for the 
fpace of thirty-five days, not all at once, but in regular divifions 
of their body for a certain limited time. To expatiate on the 
fubjedl of the rr)'tancs, the particulars of their duty, and their 
various fubdivifions into other rcfponliblc magiftracies, would 
requife a long diflertation. 

Of the Naucraii, or, as it is fometimes written, Naucleri, what 
follows may perhaps be fufficicnt. 

To the ten tribes of Clillhent-s, two more were afterwards 
added; thefc twelve were divided into A>:aoi, or boroughs, who 
anciently were named Naucraria: : of thefe the magiftrates 
were called Naucrari ; each Naucraria furniflicd for the pub- 
lic fervice two horfemen and one vefl'el. Each Athenian bo- 
rough had anciently its own little fenate ; thus the Prytanes of 
the Naucrari were a felefl number, prefiding in each of thefe 
fenatcs. With rcfped to the paflage before us," Many,'* fays 
Larcher, are of opinion that Herodotus ufcs the exprcfion 
of Prytanes of the Naucrari in a particular fenfe, meaning by 
Naucrari the Athenians in general; and by Prytanes, the Ar- 
chons. — T. 

•3 Put to death,"] — The particulars of this ftrange bufinefs 
are related at length by Thucydides ; much alfo concerning it 
nay b<; found in the Sera numinis vindi*Jla of Plutarch, and in 

th^ 
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was generally imputed to the Alcmreonidae. — Thele 
•events happened before the time of Pififtratus. 

LXXII. Cleomenes having thus ordered the ex- 
pulfion of Clifthenes, and the other EnageeSy though 
Clifthenes had privately retired came foon after- 
wards to Athens with a fmall number of attendants. 
His fii'ft ftep was, to fend into exile as polluted 
'leven hundred Athenian families which Ifago- 
ras pointed out to him. He next proceeded to dif- 
foive the fenate, and to entruft the offices of go- 
vernment with three hundred of the faftion of 
Ifagoras. The fenate exerted themfelves, and po- 
fitively refufed to acquiefce in his projefts j upon 
which Cleomenes, with Ifagoras and his party, 

the Life of Solon. The detail In this place would not be inte- 
refting; the event happened 612 years before the Chriilian 
sra.— 7". 

yolu?itarily retired.'] — We are tcid by -^lian, that Clif- 
thenes, having introduced the law of the oilracifm, was the firfl: 
who was puniihed by it. Few Englifli readers will require to 
be informed, that the oftracifm was the Athenian fentence of 
banilhment, determined by the people writing the name of the 
perfon to be banifhed on an oyfler-ihell. 

The punifhment itfelf was not always deemed diihonourable, 
for the viilirti, during the term of his banifliment, which was 
ten years, enjoyed his ertate. A perfon could' not be banifhed 
by the oftracifm, unlef^ an alTembly of fix thoufand were prefent. 

— r. 

55 Athenian famillesJ] — This expreffion is not fo unimportant 
as it may appear to a carelefs reader. There were at Athens 
i^nany domefticated ftrangers, who enjoyed all the rights of citi- 
zens, except that they could not be advanced to a ftation of an/ 
authority in the flate. — Lurcher. 

fcized 
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feized the citadel : they were here^ for the fpace of 
two days, befieged by the Athenians in a body^ 
who took the part of the fenate. Upon the third day 
certain terms were offered^ and accepted, and the 
Spartans all of them departed from Athens ; dius 
was an omen which had happened to Cleomenes 
accompliflied. For when he was employed in the 
ieizure of the citadel, he defired to enter the adytum 
and conlult the goddefs ; the prieftefs, as he was 
about to open the doors, rofe from her feat, and 
forbade him. in thefe terms : Lacedaemonian, re- 
turn, prefvime not to enter here, where no ad- 
^' mittance is permitted to a Dorian,'* 1/' re- 
turned Cleomenes, <^ am not a Dorian, but an 
" Achean/* This omen, however, had no influ- 
ence upon his conduct ; he perfevered in what he 
had vindertaken, and with his Lacedemonians was 
a fecond time ^ foiled. The Athenians who haci 
joined themfelvcs to him were put in irons, anc^ 
condemned to die; amongll thefe was Timefi- 
theus of Delphi, concerning whofe gallantry ancl 
fpirit I am able to produce many teftimonies. — 
•Thefe Adieniaris were put to death in prifon, 

LXXIII. The Adicnians having recalled Clil^ 
thenes, and the fevcn hundred families expelled by 

«StvW//W.]— Sec chapter Ixiv. and Ixv. — See alfo the 
Lyfiftratus of Ariftophanes, verfe 273. 

Nonmemini,'* fays Rcifke, " de primo Clcomenib irrito co- 
liatu Athcnas occupaudl in fupcrioribus legere. Nam quod, 
p. 308, narravit non Clcomcni, fed Anchimolio id evenit.** 

Cleomenes^ 
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Cleomenes, fent ambaffadors to Sardis^ to form an 
alliance with the Perfians for they were well con:* 
vinced that they fhould have to fupport a war 
againft Cleomenes and Sparta* On their arrival at 
Sardis, and explaining the nature of their commiA 
fion, Artaphernes, fon of Hyftafpes, and chief ma- 
giftrate of Sardis, enquired of tliem who they were, 
and where they lived, defiring to become the allies 
of Perfia. Being fatisfied in this particular, he 
made them this abrupt proportion : if the Atheni- 
ans would fend to Darius earth and water, he 
would form an alliance with them, if not, they 
were immediately to depart. After deliberating on 
the fubjeft, they acceded to the terms propofed, 
for which, on their return to Athens, they were fe- 
verely reprehended. 

LXXIV. Cleomenes knowing that he was re- 
proached, and feeling that he was injured by the 
Athenians, levied forces in the different parts of the 
Peloponnefe, without giving any intimation of the 
objed he had in view. He propofed, however, to 
take vengeance on Athens, and to place the go- 
vernment in the hands of Ifagoras, who with him 
had been driven from the citadel : with a great; 
body of forces he himfelf took pofleffion of Eleu- 
fis, whilft the Boeotians, as had been agreed upon, 
feized Oenoe and Hyfias towns in the extremity 

Hyfias.'] — Larcher thinks that Hyfias never conftituted a 
part of Attica, and therefore, with Weflciing, wiflies to read 
Phyle.— See Wefieling's note. 
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of Attica : on another fide tlie Chalcidians laid 
wafte tlie Athenian territories. The Athenians, 
however, perplexed by diefe different attacks, de- 
ferred their revehge on the Boeotians and Chalci- 
dians, and marched with their army againft the 
Peloponnefians at Eleufis. 

LXXV. Whilft the two armies were prepared 
to engage, the Corinthians firft of all, as if con- 
fcious of their having afted an unjuftifiable part, 
turned their backs and retired. Their example ^vas 
followed by Demaratus, fon of Arifton, who was 
alfo a king of Sparta, had conduced a body of 
forces from Laced^emon, and till now .had fe- 
condcd Clcomenes in all his meafures. On ae- 
count of tliis diflenfion between their princes, the 
Spartans paficd a law, forbidding both their kings 
to march with the army at the fame time. They 
determined alfo, that one of the Tyndaridae 
Ihould remain with the prince who was left at 
home, both of whom, till now, had accompanied 
them on foreign expeditions. The reft of the con- 
federates at Kleufis, perceiving this difunion of the 
princes, and thefeceflion of the Corinthians, return- 
ed to their refpeftive homes. 

9^ One of the TynJciriJ^-'] — It may perhaps be inferred from 
tl\is paffagc, that the fvmbol or imaj-ie rcprefcnting Caftor and 
Pollux, which before was one piece of wood, was feparated into 
two diftincl emblems. Sec Abbe VVinckclman : — " Chez Ics La- 
cedxmoniens Cailor ct Pollux avoient la forme dc deux mor- 
ceaux de bois paralleles, joints par deux baguettes de traverfe ; 
ct cctte anciennc figure s'ell confcrvce jufqu'a nous par le 
figne II> qui denote ccs frcres gemcaux du zodiaque. — 7*. 

LXXVI. 
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LXXVI. This was the fourth time that the 
Dorians had entered Attica, twice as enemies, and 
twice with pacific and friendly views. Their firft 
expedition was to eftablifh a colony at Megara, 
which was when Codrus^^ reigned at Athens. 
They came from Sparta the fecond and third time 
to expel the Pififtratidae. The fourth time was when 
Cleomenes and the Peloponnefians attacked Eleufis. 

LXXVII. The Athenians, obferving the adver- 
fary's army thus ignominioufly diminifh, gave 
place to the defire of revenge, and determined firft 
to attack the Chalcidians, to afTift whom the Boeo- 
tians advanced as far as the Euripus On fight 
of them the Athenians refolved to attack them be- 
fore 

99 CodrusJ] — Of this Codrus the following ftory is related: — 
The Dorians of the Peloponnefe, as here mentioned, marched 
againft the Athenians, and were promifed fuccefs from the 
oracle of Delphi, provided they did not kill Codrus the Athe- 
nian prince. Cleomantis of Delphi gave intimation of this to 
the Athenians ; upcn which Codrus left his camp, In the habit 
of a beggar, mingled with the enemy's troops, and provoked 
feme amongft them to kill him ; when the Athenians fent to de- 
mand the body of their prince, the Peloponnefians, on hearing 
the incident, retreated.— 

EuripusJ] — This was the name of the very narrow llrcight 
between Boeotia and Euboea, where the Tea was faid by the ancients 
to ebb and flow feven times a day. It >vas rendered more memo* 
rable, becaufe Ariftotle was reported here to have defiroyed 
himfelf from mortification, being unable to explain the caufe of 
this phaenomenon. It afterwards became an appellation for 
;iny ftreight of the fea. 
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fore the Chalcidians : they accordingly gave thern 
battle, and obtained a complete viftory, killing a 
prodigious number, and taking feven hundred pri- 
ibners. On the fame day they pafled into Euboea, 
and fought the Chalcidians ; over thefe alio they 
were viftorious, and they left a colony to the num- 
ber of four thoufand on the lands of the Hippo- 
botae by which name the moft opulent of the 
Chalcidians were diftinguifhed. Such of thefe as 
they took priibners, as well as their Boeotian cap- 
tives, diey at firll put in irons, and kept in dole con- 
finement : tl^y afterwards fufFered them to be ran- 
fomed at two minae a man, fulpending dieir chains 
from the citadeL Thele were to be fecn even 
within my memory, hanging from the walls which 
were burnt by the Medes, near the temple facing 
the weft. The tenth part of the money produced 
from the ranfom of their prifoners was confecrated, 
with it they purchafed a chariot of brafs '""^ for four 
horfes : it was placed at the left hand fide of the 
cnti ance of the citadel, with this infcription : — 

Thecircumrtancc of" tiie ebb and flow of the fea in this place 
happening feven times a Jay, is thus mentioned in the Hercules 
of Scnecu : 

Euripus undas flc^Ut inftabilis vagas 

Septenique curfus volvit et totidem refert 

Dum lalTa Titan mergat oceano juga. 7\ 

Hippolotit'] — literally means keepers of horfes, from jttto^, 
a horfe, and (ioa-xoj, to feed. 

Chariot cf braJsS\ — From the tenth of the fpolls of tlie 
Boeotians, and of the people of Clialcis, they made a chariot of 
brafi.— 5*^^ Fau/aniasy Attic, chap, xxviii. 

Her 
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Her arms, when Chalcis and Bceotia tried, 
Athens in chains and darknefs quell'd their pride: 
Their ranlbm paid, the tenths are here beftow'd, 
A votive gift to fav'ring Pallas ow*d. 

LXXVIII. The Athenians continued to en- 
creale in number and importance : not from their 
example alone, but from various inftances, it may be 
made appear that an equal form of government is 
the beft, Whilft the Athenians were in fubjeftion 
tp tyrants, they were fuperior in war to none of their 
neighhours, but when delivered from their oppref- 
fors, they far furpafled them all ; from whence it ia 
evident, diat whilft under the reftraint of a mafter, 
they were incapable of any fpirited exertions, but 
as foon as they obtained their liberty, each man 
zealoufly exercifed his talents on his own ac- 
count. 

LXXIX. The Thebans after this, defirous of 
obtaining revenge,, fent to confult the oracle. In 
reply, the Pythian aflured them, that of themfelves 
they would be unable to accomplifh this. She re- 
commended them to confult their popular aflembly, 
and to apply to their neareft neighbours '"^ for alTif- 
tance. Thofe employed in this bufinefs called on 
their return an aflembly of thcif countrymen, to 
whom they communicated the reply of the oracle- 
Hearing that they were required to aflc afliftance of 
their neighbours, they deliberated amongft them- 

'^3 tiearejl n^igfpiours.]-^The term tuv ayx^rcc Is ambiguous, 
and may be underftood cither of neighbours or relations. 

felves. 
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felves. What," faid fome of them, "do lyot the Ta- 
nagr^i the Coronaei '"^ and the Thefpians 
who are our neighbours, conftantly aft in con- 
cert with. us; do they not always aflift us in war, 

^ with the moft friendly and Ipirited exertions ? 
To thefe there can be no occafion to apply ; the 
oracle mud therefore have fome other mean- 
ing/' 

LXXX. Whilft they were thus debating, fome 
one amongft them exclaimed, " I think that I am 

able to penetrate the meaning of the oracle ; Afo- 
" pus '^"^ is reported to have had two daughters,. 

" Thebe, 

Ta*ingr^e:»] — The country of Tanagra, according to 
Pliny and oihers, was very celebrated for a breed of fighting 
cocks. — Jam ex his quidam (galli) ad bella tantum et.proelia 
aflidua nafcuntur quibus etlani patrias nobilitarunt Rhodum ac 
Tanagram. — P^iny, x. 21. 

Its modern name is AnatoiIa.— 7*. 

Coron/tL'] — Of Coronea a very fingular circamfiance Is 
related, that whereas all ihe reft of Bceotia abounded with moles, 
not one was ever leen in Coronea. — T. 

Thefpia was one of thofe cities confidered 
by the ancients as facrcd to thc^mufes, whence one of their . names 
Thefpiades. — T. 

J/ofus.] — Oceanus and Tethys, as the ftory goes, amongft 
tihct fons after whom rivers were named, had alfo Peneus and 
Afopus; Peneus remained in the country now called Theflaly, 
and gave his name to the river which waters it. Afopus re- 
fiding at Phlyus, married Merope, the daughter of Laden* by 
whom he had two fons, Pelafgus, and Ifmcnus, and twelve 
dauglitcrs, Ccncyra, Salamis, ALgmcL, Pirene, Cleone, Thebe, 
Tanagra, Thefpia, Afopis, Sinope, iEnia, and Chalcis. -it gina 

was 
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Thebe and JEgmz ; as thefe were fifters, I am 
inclined to believe that the deity would have us 
*^ apply to the ^ginet^e^ to affift xis in obtaining 
revenge.'* The Thebans not being able to de- 
vife any more plaufible interpretation, thought that 
they acted in conformity to the will of the oracle, 
by fending to the ^ginetae for afTiftance, as to their 
neareft neighbours, who, in return, engaged to fe-nd 
the iEacid^e to their aid, 

LXXXl. Tlie Thebans, relying on the affiftance 
of the i^lacida^, commenced hoftilities with the 
Athenians, but they met with fo ill a reception, that 
they determined to fend back the ^acidae, and to 
require the aid of fome troops. The application 
was favourably received, and the JEgm^td^y confident 
in their riches, and mindful of their ancient enmity 
with the Athenians, began hoftilities againft them> 
without any formal declaration of war. Whilft 
the forces of Athens were folely employed againft 
the Boeotians, they pafled over with a fleet into 
Attica, and not only plundered Phaleros but 

was carried awAy by Jupiter to the ifland which was t:alleJ 
after her. 

Afopus, informed of this by Sifyphus, purfued her ; but Jupi- 
ter ftruck him with his thumlcr. — Diodorus Siculus. 

jEacida,] — M. Larcher, comparing this with a paragraph 
in the following chapter, is of opinion that Herodatas here 
Speaks not of any perfons, but of images reprefenting the JE^ 
cidre, which the itginetae lent the Thebans. * 

Phaieros.l—T^Kis place is now called Porto Leone.*— 

Vol. II. G g almoft 
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almoft all the inhabitants of the coail ; by which 
the Athenians fuftained confiderable injury. 

LXXXII. The firft occafion of the enmity be-^ 
tween the JEglnet^^ and the Athenians was this : — • 
The Epidaurians being afflifted by a fevere and 
continued famine, confulted the Delphic oracle ; 
the Pythian enjoined them to creft ftatues to 
Damia and Auxefia'^^ promifing that their fitua- 
tion would then be amended. The Epidaurians 
next enquired, whether they Ihould conftrudl thefc 
ftatues of brafs or of ftone. The prieftefs replied, of 
neither, but of the wood of the garden olive. The 
Epidaurians, in confequence> applied to the Athe- 
nians for permifTion to take one of their olives, 
believing thefe of all others the moft facred ; indeed 
it is faid, that at this period olives were no where 
elfe to be found The Athenians granted their 
requeft, on condition that they Ihould every year 

Damia and Jujctjia,\ — Thcfe were the fame as Ceres and 
Profcrpine : thcfe goddeffes procured fertility, and had a temple 
in Tegca, where they were called Carpophorx. Paufania» 
relates the fame fad as Herodotus, except that he calls the two 
goddefl'es Auxefia and Lamia. 

They were alfo worlhipped atTroezene, but for different rea« 
fons : Damia was the Bona Dea of the Romans ; Ihe was, alfo, 
according to Valcnaer, the lame as the Roman Maia.— JL^r- 

To he found,] — This aflertion was by no means true, and, as 
Larchcr remarks, Herodotus knew it, but not choofmg to hurt 
the pride of the Athenians, he admits the report, qualifying it 
Wthj " it ii faid/» 

furniih 
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Furnilh a facrifice xo Minerva Polias and to 
Erefthcus^'^ The Epidaurians acceding to thefe 
terms, corvfi:ru(5led of the Athenian olive the figures 
which had been enjoined, and as their lands im- 
mediately became fruitful, they punftually fulfilled 
their engagements with the Athenians. 

LXXXIIL At and before this period, the JEgi^ 
netas were fo far in fubjeftion to the Epidaurians, 
that all fubjeds of litigation betwixt themfelves and 
the people of Epidaurus were determined among 
the latter. In procefs of time they built themfelves 
a fleet, and revolted from their allegiance ; becom-» 
ing ftill more powerful, they made themfelves 
mafters of the fea, and plundered their former 
mafters, carrying away the images of Damia and 
Auxefia. Thefe they depofited in the centre of 
their own territories, in a place called CEa, about 
twenty ftadia from their city : having done this, 
they inftituted facrifices in their honour, with ludi- 
crous chorufes of women afligning to each of 

thefe 

Minerva Polias,'] — Patronefs of the city, for the fame rea* 
fon flie was called Poliouchos. 

"2 EreSlheus,] — Was the fixth king of Athens^ in whofe 
reign Ceres came to Athens, and planted corn; not only he, but 
his daughters wer^ received into the number of the gods. 

Noftri quidem publicani cum effent in Bajotia dcorum immor- 
talium excepti lege cenforia negabant immortales effe uUos qui 
aliquando homines fuiffent. — Sed fi funt hi dii, eft certc Erec- 
theus cujus Athenis et delubrum vidimus et facerdotem.— C/r, 
ile Nat* Dear. iii. 19. 

Ludicrous chorufes of njjornsn.^^li Herodotus, where he. 

G g 2 fays 
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thefe goddefles ten men, who were to prefide over 
the chorufes. Thefe chorufes did not infult any 
male, but the females of the countr)\ The Epi- 
daurians had dances fimilar to thefe, with other 
ceremonies which were myfterious. 

LXXXIV. From the time of their lofing thefe 
images, the Epidaurians ceafed to obferve their 
engagements with the Athenians, who fent to re- 
monfl:rate with them on the occafion. They made 
reply, that in this refpedl they were guilty of no in- 
juftice, for as long as they poflefTed the images, they 
had fulfilled all that was expedled from them; hav- 
ing loft thefe, their obligation became void, devolv- 
ing from them to die iCginet^e. On receiving this 
anfwer, the Athenians fent to iEgina to demand 
the images, but the ^ginetae denied that the Athe- 
nians had any bufinefs with them. 

LXXXV. The Athenians relate, that after this 
refufal of their demand, they fent the perfons before 
employed in this bufinefs in a vcfCd to TEgina. As 
thcfc images were made of the wood of Athens, 
they were commiflioned to carry them away from 
the place where they flood ; but their attempt to 

fays that the Epidaurians honoured the goddefles Damia and 
Auxcfia, x^^io-i yv}^ot^nT'io^c■^ x i^To/xoici, With chorufes of womcn, 
that ufed to abuCe and burlefquc the women of the country, had 
called them xo?<>»«^» >tw/xtKo»<7-», comical chorufes, he had faid no- 
thing unworthy of a great hiftorian ; becaufe thofe chorufes of 
womcn, were much of the fame fort that were afterwards called 
comiC9Lh—£cntley on Phalaris. 

do 
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do this not prevailing, they endeavoured to remove 
them with ropes : in the midft of their efforts they 
were alarrqed by an earthquake, and loud claps of 
thunder ; thofe employed were feized with a mad- 
nefs, which caufed them to kill one another ; one 
only furvived, who immediately fled to Phaleros* 

LXXXVL The above is the Athenian ac- 
count. The JEgmtt^ affirm, that this expedition 
was not made in a fingle' veflTel, for the attacks of 
one, or even of many veflcls, they could eafily 
have repelled, even if they had poflefied no fhips 
of their own ; but they fay that the Athenians in- 
v^ed them with a powerful fleet ; in confequence 
of which they retired, not choofing to hazard a na- 
val engagement. It is, however, by no means evi- 
dent, whether they declined a fea-fight from a want 
of confidence in their own power, or whether they 
retired voluntarily and from defign. It is certain 
that the Athenians, meeting with no refifl:ance, ad- 
vanced to the place where the images ftood, and 
not able to feparate them from their bafes, they 
dragged them along with ropes ; during which, both 
the figures did what fcems incredible to me, what- 
ever it may to others They aflert, that they 

"5 jrhafever it may to others.]— T\):\s is one of the numerous 
examples in Herodotus, which concur to proye, that the charac- 
ter of credulity, fo unlverfally imputed to. our hiftorian,. ought to 
be fomewhat qualified. For my own part, 1 am able to recoiled 
very few pafTages indeed, where, relating any thing marvellous, 
or exceeding credibility, he does not at the fame time intimate, in 
[oiae form or other, his own fufpicions of the fadt.— T*. 

G g 3 both 
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botli fell upon their knees, in which attitude they 
have ever fincc remained. Such were the proceed- 
ings of the Athenians. The people of iEgina, ac- 
cording to their own account, hearing of the hoftilc 
intendons of the Athenians, took care that the 
Argives Ihould be ready to aflift them. As foon, 
therefore, as the Athenians landed at iEgina, the 
Argives were at liand, and unperceived by the 
enemy, pafled over from Epidaurus to the ifland, 
whence intercepting their retreat to their Ihips, they 
fell upon the Athenians; at which moment of time 
an earthquake happened, accompanied with thun- 
der. 

LXXXVIL In their relation of the above cir- 
cumftances, the JEgmtt^ and the Argives concur. 
The Athenians acknowledge, that one only of their 
countrymen returned to Attics; but this man, the 
Argives fay, was the folc furvivor of a defeat, which 
they gave the Athenians ; whilft thefe affirm, that 
he efcaped from the vengeance of the divinity, 
which, however, he did not long elude, for he af- 
terwards perifhed in this manner : when he returned 
to Athens, and related at large the deftru^lion of 
his countrymen, the wives of thofe who had been 
engaged in the expedition againft ^gina were ex- 
tremely exafperatcd that he alone Ihould furvive ; 
jhey accordingly furrounded the man, and each of 
them alking for her hufband, they wounded him 
with the clafps ''^ of their garments, till he died. 

Thi3 

rf'ifh the cIa/ps.]—T\i^ Gr(;cks called the clafp or buckle 

with 
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This behaviour of their women was to the Athe- 
nians more afflidling than the misfortune which 
preceded it^ all however they could do was to 
make them afterwards aflume the Ionian drefs. 
Before this incident, the women of Athens wore the 
Doric veft, which much refembles the Corinthian ; 
that they might have no occafion for clafps, they 
obliged them to wear linen tunics. 

with which they faftened their garments, irc^ovn^ and fometlmes 
^op7r>?; the Latins for the fame thing ufed the word fibula^ 
Various fpecimens of ancient clafps or buckles may be feen in 
Montfaucon, the generality of which rcfemble a bow that is 
ftrung. Montfaucon rejedls the opinion of thofe who affirm,^ 
that the buckles of which various ancient fpecimens were pre- 
ferved, were ,only ftyli, or inftruments to write with. — The 
ftyli," he adds, " were long pins, and much ftronger than the 
pins with which they faftened the buckles anciently." Whea 
Julius Cxfar was afiaflinated, he defended himfclf with his 
ftylus, and thrull it through the arm of Cafca. When the 
learned Frenchman fays, that the ancient clafps or buckles 
could not poflibly ferve for ofFenfive weapons, he probably was 
not acquainted with the fa(5l here mentioned by Herodotus. 
An elegant ufe is made by Homer, of the probability of a 
wound's being inflifted by a clafp : when Venus, having been 
wounded by Diomed, retires from the field, Minerva fays far- 
jcaftically to Jupiter, 

Permit thy daughter, gracious Jove, to tell 

How this mifchance the Cyprian queen befell; 

As late (he tried with palfion to inPxame 

The tender bofom of a Grecian dame, 

AUur'd the fair with moving thoughts of joy. 

To quit her country for fome youth of Troy ; 

The clafping zone, with golden buckles bound, 

flazed her foft hand with this lamented wound. T. 
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LXXXVIII. It feems reafonable to believe, that 
this veft was not originally Ionian but Carian ; 
formerly the drefs of the Grecian females was uni- 
verfally the lame with what we now call Dorian- 
It is reported^ that the Argives and the JEgmct^Sy 
in oppofition to the above ordinance of the Athe- 
nians, direfted their women to wear clafps, almoft 
twice as large as ufual, and ordained thefe to be the 
particular votive offering made by the women, in 
the temples of the above divinities. Tl?ey were 
fuffered to offer there nothing which was Attic, 
even the common earthen veffels were prohibited, 
of which they were allowed to ufe none but what 
were made in their own country. Such, even to 
my time, has been the contradidlory fpirit of the 
women of x\rgos and i^^gina, with refpeft to thofe 
of Athens, that the former have ^erievercd in 
wearing their clafps larger than before, 

LXXXIX. This which I have related, was the 
origin of the animofity between the people of 
Athens and iEgina. The latter dill having in mind 
the old grievance of the ftatues, readily yielded to 
the folicitations of the Thebarvs, and affifted tl;e 
Boeotians, by ravaging the coafts of Attica. Whilft 
the Athenians were preparing to revenge the in- 
jury, they were warned by a communication from 
the Delphic oracle, to refrain from all hoftilities 
with the people of i^gina for the fpace of thirty 
years : at the termination of this period, they were 
to ereft a fane to i^iacus, and might then commence 
offvnfive operations againft the -^ginetse with fuc- 

cefs 
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cefs ; but if they immediately began hoftilities, 
though they would do the enemy effential injury^ 
and finally fubdue them, they would in the interval 
fuffer much themfelves. On receiving this com- 
munication from the oracle, the Athenians ereft^d 
a facred edifice to JE^lcus which may now be 
feen in their forum ; but notwithftanding the me- 
nace impending over them, they were unable to de- 
fer the profecution of their revenge for the long 
period of thirty years, 

XC. Whilft they were thus preparing for re- 
venge, their defigns were impeded by what hap-., 
pened at Laced^mon. The Spartans having dif- 
covered the intrigues between the Alcmseonidas and 
the Pythian, and what this laft had done againft 
the Pififtratidas and themfelves, perceived that they 
were involved in a double difappointment. With- 
out at all conciliating the Athenians, they had ex- 
^ pelled from thence their own friends and allies. 
They were alfo ferioufly imprelfed by certain ora- 

V7 ^acus,]—T\\e genealogy of ^acus is related in Ovid, 
book xiii. The circumftance of Jupiter, at the requeft of 
iEacus, turning ants into men, who were called from thence 
Myrmidons, may be found in Ovid, book vii. — 

Myrmidonafque voco, nec originc nomina fraudo ; 
Corpora vidilH, mores quos ante gerebant 
Nunc quoque habent, parcum genus eft patienfque 
laborum, 

Qucefitique tenax, et qui qua;fita refervent. 
The word Myrmidons has been anglicifed, and is ufed to ex- 
prefs any bold hardy ruffians, by no lefs authority than Swift 

^ cles. 
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cles, which taught them to expeift from the Athe- 
nians many and great calamities. Of thefe they 
were entirely ignorant, till they were made known 
by Cleomenes at Sparta. Cleomenes had difco- 
vered and feized them in the citadel of Athens, 
where they had been originally depofited by the 
Pifift:ratid«, who, on being expeiled, had left them 
in the temple. 

XCI. On hearing from Cleomenes the above 
oracular declarations, the Lacedaemonians obferved 
that the Athenians increafed in power, and were 
but little inclined to remain lubjeft to them ; they 
farther refleded, that though when opprefled by 
tyrants, the people of Athens were weak and fub- 
miffive, the poflelTion of liberty would not fail to 
make them formidable rivals. In confequence of 
thefe deliberations, they fent for Hippias the fon of 
Pififlratus, from Sigeum on the Hellelpont, where 
the Pififtratidac had taken refuge. On his arrival, 
they aflemblcd alfo the reprefentatives of their other 
allies, and thus exprefled themfelves : " We con- 
" fefs to you, friends and allies, that under the im- 
" prefTion of oracles, which deceived us, we have 

greatly erred. The men who had claims upon 

our kindnefs, and who would have rendered 
" Athens obedient to our will, we have banifhed 

from their country, and have delivered that city 
" into the power of an ungrateful fidion. Not 
" remembering that to us they are indebted for 
" their liberty, they are become infolent, and have 
" expelled difgracefully from amongfl diem, us and 

a our ^ 
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our king. They are endeavouring, we hear^ to 
make themfelves more and more formidable; 
" this their neighbours the Boeotians and Chalci- 
dians have already experienced, as will others 
" alfo who may happen to offend them. To atone 
" for our paft errors and negleft, we now profefs 
ourfelves ready to affifl; you in chaftifing them : 
for this reafon, we have fent for Hippias, and 
affembled you ; intending, by the joint opera-- 
tions of one united army, to reftore him to 
Athens, and to that dignity of which we for- 
merly deprived him/' 

XCII. Thefe fentiments of the Spartans were 
approved by very few of the confederates. After 
3 long interval of filence, Soficles of Corinth made 
this reply : " We may henceforth certainly expedt 

to fee the heavens take the place of the earth 

the earth that of the heavens ; to fee mankind 
" exifting in the waters, and the fcaly tribe on 

earth, fince you, oh Lacedaemonians, meditate 
" the fubverfion of free and equal governments, and 

the eflablifliment of arbitrary power 5 than which 

TaJ^e the place of the earth.] — With a fentJment fimilkr to 
this, Ovid commences one of his moft beautiful elegies : 
In caput alta fuum labentur ab aequore retro 

Flumina, converfis folque recurret equis. 
Terra feret ftellas, coelum findetur aratro, 

Unda dabit flammas et dabit ignis aquas; 
Omnia naturae pra^poflera Icgibus ibant, 

Parfque fuum mundi nulla tenebit iter. 
Omnia jam fient, fiwii qux polfe negabam, 

Et nihil eft de quo non fit habenda fides. 

furely 
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^ furely nothing can be more unjuft in itfelf, or 
more fanguinary in its efFefts. If you confider 

*^ tyranny with fo favourable an eye, before you 
think of introducing it elfewhere, Ihew us the 

^ example, and fubmit firft to a tyrant yourfelves : 
at prefent, you are not only without a tyrant, 

" but it (hould feem, that in Sparta, nothing can be 
guarded againft with more vigilant anxiety why 
then wifh to involve your confederates in what 

" to you appears fo great a calamity ; a calamity 

^' which like us if you had known, experience 
would doubtlcfs have prompted a more fagacious 
counfel. The government of Corinth was for- 

^' merly in the hands of a few ; they w1k> were 
called the Bacchiadae had the adminiftration of 
affairs. To cement and confirm their authority, 
they were careful to contra<51: no marriages but 

" amongft themfelvcs. One of thefe, whofe nan^e 
was Amphion, had a daughter called Labda'-% 

who 

"9 BnccHaJ/r ]— Paafamas and Diodorus Siculus are a 
little at variance wiih our author in their accounts of the Bac- 
cliiadx. The matter however fecms from them all to be this ; 
Bacchis wa^ one of the Hcraclid.v, and prince of Corinth ; on 
account of his fplendid charaftcr and virtues, his descendants 
took the name of I3acchiad*e, which with the fovereignty of 
Corinth, they retained till they were expelled by Cypfelus. — T. 

'•^ Lahiia,^ — This, fays M. Larcher, was not her real name, 
hut was given her on account of the refcmblance which her 
lamenefs m .Je her bear to the letter L, or Lambda. Anciently 
the letter Lambda was called Labda. It was a commoiji cuftom. 
amongft the ancients to give as nicknames the letters of the 
alphabet, itlfop was called Theia, by his marter ladmus, from 
hi» fuperior acutcnefs, Thetes being alio a name for flaves. 
Galeriu^ Craflus, a military tribune under the Emperor Ti- 
berius. 
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who was lame. As none of the Bacchiad^ were 
willing to marry her, they united her to Eetion, fon 

" of Echecrates, who, though of the low tribe of 
Petra, was in his origin one of the Lapithse 

" defcended from Casneus As he had no children 
by this or by any other wife, he fent to Delphi to 

" confult the oracle on this fubjeft. At the mo- 

" ment of his entering the temple, he was thus ad- 

" dreflfed by the Pythian : — 

Eetion, honoured far below thy worth ; 
" Know Labda fliall produce a monftrous birth, 

A ftone, which, rolling with enormous weight, 
" Shall crufli ufurpers, and reform the ftate. 

This prcdidlion to Eetion came by accident to 
the ears of the Bacchiad^e. An oracle had before 
Ipoken concerning Corinth, which though dark 

benus, was called Beta, becaufe he loved Beet (poiree). Or- 
pyllis, a courtefan of Cyzicum, was named Gamma ; Anthe- 
Mor, who wrote the hiftory of Crete, was called Delta; Apol- 
lonius who lived in the time of Philopater, was named Epfilon, 
^C. — Larcher. 

Lapitha*J] — The Laplthse were celebrated In antiquity, as 
being the firft people who ufed bridles and harnefs for horfes ; 
Frsena Pelethronii Lapitha^ gyrofque dedere 
Impofiti dorfo. VirgiL 

Cii^neusJ] — The llory of Caeneus is this : Caenis was a vir- 
gin, and was raviftied by Neptune^ who afterwards, at her requeft, 
tamed her into a man, and caufed her to be invulnerable. After 
this change of fex his name alfo was changed to Cxneus ; he 
then fought with the Lapithae againft the Centaurs, who not able 
otherwife to deftroy him, overwhelmed him beneath a pile of 
wood. Ovid fays he was then turned into a bird ; Virgil, on 
th« contrary, alTerts, that he refumed liis former fex. — T. 

3 " and 
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and obfcure, was evidently of the fame tendency 
with that declared to Eetion : it was this : — 
Annidft the rocks an eagle'*' lhall produce 
An eagle, who fhall many knees unloofe. 
Bloody and flrong : guard then your meafures 
" well. 

Ye who in Corinth and Pirene dwell ! 
When this oracle was firft delivered to the Bacchic 
adse, diey had no conception of its meaning ; but 
as foon as they learned the particulars of that given 

" to Eetion, they underftood the firft from the laft. 

" The refult was, that they confined the fecret to 
themfelves, determining to dcftroy the future child 
of Eetion. As foon as the woman was delivered, 
they commiflioned ten of their number to go to 
the place where Eetion lived, and make away with 
the infant. As foon as they came to where the tribe 
of Petra refided, they went to Eetion's houfe, and 

*^ afked for the child : Labda, ignorant of their in- 
tendons, and imputing tliis vifit to their friendfhip 
for her huft>and, produced her infant, and gave it 
to the arms of one of them. It had been con- 
certed, that whoever fhould firft have the child in 

" his hands, was to dafti it on the ground : it hap- 
pened, as if by divine interpofition, that the infant 

" fmiled in the face ''^ of the man to whom the mo- 

" ther 

■»» An f^^/<r.]— Eetion is derived from the Greek word 
•troc> an eagle. 

P/r^»f.]— This fountain was facred to the mufes, and re- 
markable for the fweetnefs of its waters. 

W^i/i«/>&^/^cv.]— Thccffcfls of an infant finiling in 

the 
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ther had entnjfted it. He was feized with an emo- 
" tion of pity, and found himfelf unable to deftroy it; 
with thefe feelings, he gave the child to the perfon 
next him, who gave it to a third, till thus it pafled 
^ through the hands of all the ten : none of them 
was able to murder it, and it was returned to the 
" mother. On leaving the houfe, they flopped at the 
gate, and began to reproach and accufe each other, 
but particularly him who firft receiving the child, 
" had failed in his engagements. After a fhort inter- 
val, they agreed to enter the houfe again, and jointly 
deftroy the child : but fate had detcrmiiied that the 
offspring of Eetion fhould ultimately prove the de- 
" ftruftion ofCorinth. Labda,ftanding near the gate, 
" had overheard their difcourfe, and fearing that as 
their fentiments were changed, they would infaU 
libly, if they had opportunity, murder her infant, 
flie carried it away, and hid it in a place little ob- 
vious to fufpicion, namely in a corn-meafure "\ 

" She 

the face of rude untutored men, is delightfully exprefled in par( 
of an ode on the ufe and abufe of poetry, preferred by Warton, 
in his EfTay on the Genius and Writings of Pope. 
Father of peace and arts— he firft the city built; 
Mo more the neighbour's blood was by his neighbour fpilt; 
He taught to till and feparate the lands ; 
He fix'd the roving youths in Hymen's myrtle bands. 
Whence dear domeftic life began. 
And all the charities that foftcned man : 
The babes that in their fathers faces fmil'd. 
With lifping blandiftiments their rage beguil'd. 
And tender thoughts infpired. 
In a cam mea/ure.] — The defcription of this cheft,^icli 
was preferred in the temple of Juno at Olympia, employs fc* 
Veral chapters in the fifth book of Paufanias. He tells us that 

the 
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^ She was fatisfied, that on their return they would 
make a ftrift fearch after the child, which accord- 
" ingly happened : finding however all their dili- 
^ gence ineffcftual, they thought it only remained for 
them to return and acquaint their employers, that 
«^ they had executed their commifllon. When the 
" fon of Eetion grew up, he was called Cypfelus, irt 
memory of the danger he had efcaped in the 
*corn-meafure/ the meaning of the word Cypfela* 
On his arrival at manhood, he confulted the Del- 
phic oracle : the anfwer he received was ambi- 
guous ; but confident of its fevourable meaning, 
he attacked and made himfelf mafter of Corinth. 
The oracle was this : — 

*^ Behold a man whom fortune makes her care, 
Corinthian Cypfelus, Eetion's heir ; 
Himfelf fhall reign, his children too prevail^ 
But there the glories of his race muft faiL 

" When Cypfelus had obtained pofTelfion of the go^ 
vernment, he perfecuted the inhabitants of Co- 
rinth, depriving many of their wealth, and more 
of their lives. After an undifturbed reign of thirty 
years, he was fucceedcd by his fon Periander> 
who at firft adopted a milder and more mode- 
rate condudl ; but having by his emiffaries formed 

" an intimate connection with Thrafybulus, fove- 

the cheft was made of cedar, and that its outfidc was enriched 
with animals* and a variety of hillorical reprefcntations ia 
cedar, ivory, and gold. " It is not likely," fays M. Larchcr^ 
that the cheft defcribed by Paufanias was the real cheft in 
which Cypfelus was preferved, but one made on purpofe to 
commrmoratc the incident."— 7*. 

reiga 
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reign of Miletus he even exceeded his father in 
cruelty. The objedl of one of his embaflies was 

" to enquire of Thrafybulus what mode of govern- 
ment would render his authority nnoft fecure and 

" moft honourable. Thrafybulus condufted the 
melTenger to a corn-field without the town, 

" where, as he walked up and down^ he aflced fome 
queftions of the man relative to his departure frorfi 
Corinth; in the mean while, wherever he dif- 
cerned a head of corn taller than the reft he 
cut it off, till all the higheft and the richeft werfe 
levelled with the ground. Having gone over the 
whole field in this manner, he retired, without 
fpeaking a word to the perfon who attended him. 
On the return of his emilTary to Corinth, Perian- 
der was extremely anxious to learn the refult of 

" his journey, but he was informed, that Thrafybu- 

" lus had never faid a word in reply ; that he even 

'^^ appeared to be a man deprived of his reafon, and 
bent on the deftru£lion of his own property. The 
meflehger then proceeded to inform his mafter of 
what Thrafybulus had done. Periander immedi- 

" ately conceived the meaning of Thrafybulus to be, 
that he fhould deftroy the moft illuftrious of his 
citizens. He in confequence exercifed every 
fpecies of cruelty, till he completed what his fa- 

Taller than the re/.]'^A fxmilar llory is told of Tarquin 
the Proud, and his fon Sextus, who linking off the heads of 
the talleft poppies in his garden, thus intimated his defire that 
his fon ftiould deftroy the moft eminent charafters of Gabii, of 
which he was endeavouring^ by ftratagem to make himfelf maf- 
ter. — See Lt^y, b. L ch. f4- It is remarkable that Ariftotle in 
his Politics twice mentions this enigmatical advice as given by 
Periander to Thrafybulus-~7'. 

Vol. 1L H h ther 
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ther Cypfelus had begun, killing fome,Md driv- 
ing others into exile. On account of his wife 
^' Melifla, he one day ftripped all the women of 
Corinth of their cloaths. He had fent into Thef- 
protia near the river Acheion, to confult the 
oracle of the dead* concernir^ Ibmething of 
value which had been left by a ftrangcr. Mdifla 
appearing, declared that fhe would by no means 
tell where the thing required was depofited, for 
fhe was cold and naked; for the garments in 
which fhe was interred were of no fervice to her, 
not having been burned. In proof of which fhe 
aflcrted, that Periander had ^ put bread into a 
cold oven;' Periander, on hearin^g this, was fa- 
tisfied of the truth of what (he faid, for he had 
embraced Meliffa after her deceafe. On the re- 
turn therefore of his meflengers, he commanded 
all the women of Corinth to aflemble at the tem- 
pic of Juno. On this occafion the women came 
as to fome public feftival, adorned with die great- 
eft fplendoirr. The king having placed his guards 
" for the purpofe, caufed them all to be ftripped, 
" free women and flavcs, without diftinftion. Their 
" deaths were afterwards dlfpofed in a large trench, 
and burned in honour of Mclifla, who was Iblemn- 
ly invoked on the occafion. When this was done, 
a fecond mcflenger wasdifpatched to Melifla, who 

. • * ^^^e oracle oj^ihi: d€adS\ — ^^Exyo^ajrlrjVor, a place where di- 
vination was carried on by calling up the dead with magical 
rites. Paufanias places this oracle at Aornos in Thefprotia. 
The fiipcrlUtions of Italy fecn> to have been boirosved from that 
country ; hence Cicero mentions an oracle of the fame kind at 
the lake Avcrnus in Italy. — Tufc, i. i6. 

^ now 
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now vouchfafed to fay where the thing required 
*^ might be found, — Such, oh men of Sparta, is a 
tyrannical government, and fuch its efFeds. Much 
therefore were we Corinthians aftonifhed, when 
we learned that you had fent for Hippias ; but 
the declaration of your fentiments furprifes us ftiil 
more. We adjure you therefore, in the names of 
the divinities of Greece, not to eftablifh tyranny 
" in our cities* But if you are determined in your 
purpofe, and are refolved in oppofition to what 
is juft, to reftore Hippias, be affured that the Co* 
rinthians will not fecond you/* 

XCIII. Soficles, the deputy of the Corinthians, 
having delivered his fentiments, was anfwered by 
Hippias. He having adjured the fame divinities, 
jdeclared, that the Corinthians would moft of all 
have occafion to regret the Pififtratidse, when the 
deftined hour fhould arrive, and they ftiould groan 
under the oppreflion of the Athenians. Hippias 
fpoke with the greater confidence^ becaufe he was 
beft acquainted with the declarations of the oracles. 
The reft of the confederates, who had hitherto been 
filent, hearing the generous fentiments of Soficles, 
declared themfelves the friends of freedom, and' fa- 
vourers of the opinions of the Corinthians. They 
then conjured the I.acedasmonians to introduce no 
innovations which might alFeft the liberties of a 
Grecian city. 

XCIV. When Hippias departed from Sparta, 
Amyntas the Macedonian prince offered him for a 
refidence Anthemos, as did the TheUalians lol- 

H Jh- 2 cos i 
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cos''^; but he would accept of neither, and rc^ 
turned to Sigeum, which Pififtratus had taken by 
force from the people of Mitylene. He had ap- 
pointed Kegefiftratus, his natural Ion by a woman 
of Argos, governor of the place, who did not re- 
tain his fituation, but after much and violent con- 
tell. The people of Mitylene and of Athens ifluing, 
the one from the city of Achillea the other from 
Sigeum, were long engaged in hoftilities. They of 
Mitylene infiftcd on the reftoration of what had 
been violently taken from them^ but it was an- 
fwered, that the i^lolians had noftronger claims up- 
on the territories of Troy than the Athenians them- 
felves, and die refl: of the Greeks, who had aflifted 
Menelaus in avenging the rape of Helen. 

XCV. Among their various encounters it hap- 
pened, that in a fevere engagement, in which the 
Athenians had the advantage, the poet Alcaeus '^^ 

fled 

/p/t^j,]— This place is now called laco ; we learn from 
Horace, that it was formerly famous for prodacing poifonous 
plants : 

Herbafqiie quas lolcos atque Iberi* 
Mittit venenorum ferax. 

Jiljlhj.']'^ln the fourth book, Herodotus calls this place 
the Courfe of Achilles. Its modern name is Fidonifi.— 7". 

JLa:iJ.] — Was a native of Mitylene, in the ifland of 
Lefbos ; he was cotemporary with Sappho, and generally is 
confidered as the inventor of lyric poetry. Archilochus, 
AlcDTUs, and Horace, were all unfuccefsful in their attempts to 
diftinguifh themfelves as foldiers; and all of them ingcnuoufly 
acknowledged their inferiority in this refpeft. Baylc doubts 
whether Horace would have confefled his di(grace, if he had 
not been findlioned by the great examples above-mentioned. 
However that maybe, he writes thus of himfelf; 

Tecum 
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fled from the field. The Athenians obtained his 
arms, and fulpended them at Sigeum, in the temple 
of Minerva, Alcseus recorded die event in a poem 

which 

Tecum PhUippos et celerem fugam 
Senfi^ relida non bene parmula 
Quum frafta virtus et mlnaces 
Turpe folum tetigere ciento. 

Of AlcaeU3 we have very few remains ; but It is undcrftood 
that Horace in many of his odes minutely imitated him. The 
principal fubjefts of his mufe fccm to have been the praife of 
liberty and a hatred of tyrants. The ancient poets abound with 
paffages in his honour, and his memory receives no difgrace 
from the following apoftrophe by Akenfide, in his ode on lyric 
poetry : 

Broke from the fetters of his native land. 
Devoting lhame and vengeance to her lords. 
With louder impulfe and a threatening hand 
The Lelbian patriot fmites the founding chords, 
Ye wretches, ye perfidious train. 
Ye curfed of gods and free-born men. 

Ye murderers of the laws, 
Tho' now ye glory in your luft, ^ 
Tho' now ye tread the feeble neck in duff. 
Yet time and righteous Jove will judge your dreadful caufe. 

After all, ^cacus does not appear to have been one of the 
faireft characters of antiquity, and has probably received more 
commendation than he deferved. . His houfe, we learn from 
Athenaeus, was filled with military weapons, his great defire 
was to attain military glory; b-Jt in his firft engagement with 
an enemy, he ignominioufly fled. The theme of his fongs was 
liberty, but he was ftrongly fufpefted of being a fecret friend 
to fome who meditated the ruin of their country. I fay no- 
thing of his fuppofed licentious overture to Sappho, thinking 
with Bayle, that the verfes cited by Ariftotle have been too 
hardly conflrued. Of thcfe verfes the following is an imperfedl 
p-anflation 5 

g hj I Algous. 
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which he fent to Mitylene, explaining to a friend 
named Melanippus the particulars of his misfor- 
tune, Pcriander the fon of Cypfclus at length re- 
lated the contending nations: he being chofen 
arbiter, determined that each party fhould retain 
what they pollefled* Sigeum thus devolved to tho 
Athenians. 

XCVI. Hippias/ when he left Sparta, went tQ 
Afia, where he ufed every effort to render the Athe- 
nians odious to Artaphernes, and to prevail on him 
to make them lubjeft to him and to Darius. As 
foon as the intrigues of Hippias were known at 
Athens, the Athenians dilpatched emiffaries to Sar- 
dis, intreating the Perfians to place no confidence 
in men whom they had driven into exile. Arta- 
phernes informed them in reply, that if they wifhecj 
for peace, they muft recal Hippias. Rather than 
accede to thefe conditions, the Athenians chofe to 
be confidered as the enemies of Perfia* 

XCVIL Whilft they were refolving on thefe 
rneafures, in confequence of the impreffion which 
had been made to their prejudice in Perfia, Arif- 
tagoras the Milefian, being driven by Cleomenesi 

A L C JB V s* 
I wifti to fpcak, but dill thro' fhame conceal 
The thoughts my tongue mod gladly would reveal. 

Sappho. 
Were your rcqueft, oh bard, on virtue built. 
Your cheeks would wear no marks of fecret guilt ; 
But in prompt words the ready thought had flown. 
And your heart's honeft meaning quickly fhcwn. 

I give them, with fomc flight alteration, from Bayk.- 

9 
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from Sparta, arrived at Athens, which city was then 
powerful beyond the reft of its neighbours. When- 
Ariftagoras appeared in the public aifcnibly, he, 
enumerated, as he had done at Sparta, the riches 
which Afia poflefled, and recommended a Perfian 
war, in which they would be eafily fuccefsful againft 
a people ufing neither fpear nor Ihield In ad- 
dition to this, he remarked that Miletus was an 
Athenian colony, and that confequently it became 
the Athenians to exert the great power they pof- 
feffed in favour of the Milefians. He proceeded i 
to make ufe of the moft earneft intreaties and la- 
vilh promifes, till they finally acceded to his views. 
He thought, and as it appeared with juftice, that it 
was far eafier to delude a great multitude than a 
fingle individual ; he was unable to prevail upon 
Cleomenes, but he won to his purpofe no lefs than 
thirty thoufand Athenians. The people of A* 

^pcarnor Jh'teld.'] — A particular account of the military 
habit arms o^ the oriental nations may be found in the 
feventh book of Herodotus, where he fpeaks of the nations which 
^ompofed the prodigious armament of Xerxes. — T. 

Thirty /^o///2?^?^,]-s-Herodotus is the only ancient author . 
who makes the aggregate of the Athenians amount to more 
than twenty-one thoufand individuals. Is this, inquires M. 
Larcher, a fault of the copyifts, or were the Athenians more 
populous before the Perfian and Peloponnefian wars ? " The 
narrow policy," obferves Mr. Gibbon, of preferving, without 
any foreign mixture, the pure blood of the ancient citizens, had 
checked the fortune, and hailened the ruin of Athens and 
Sparta. The afpiring genius of Rome facrificed vanity to am- 
bition, and deemed it more prudent as well as honourable, to 
adopt virtue and merit for her own, wherpfoevtr they were 
found, among flaves or ftrangers, enemies pr barbarij.ns." 

H h 4 thens 
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thens accordingly agreed to fend to the afliftancc of 
the lonians^ twenty veffels of war, of which Me- 
lanthius, a very amiable and popular charadter, was 
to have the command. This fleet was the fource 
of the calamities which afterwards enfued to the 
Greeks and Barbarians. 

XCVIIL Before their departure, Ariftagoras re- 
turned to Miletus, where Jie contrived a meafure 
from which no advantage could poffibly refult to 
die lonians. Indeed, his principal motive was to 
diftrefs Darius. He dilpatched a meflenger into 
Phrygia, to thofe Paeonians who from the banks of 
the Strymon had been led away captive by Mega* 
byzus, and who inhabited a diftricft appropriated 
to them. His emiflarles thus addreflcd them : — 
Men of Pasonia, I am commifnoned by Arifta- 
goras, prince of Miletus, to fay, tliat if you will 
follow his counfel, you may be free. The whole 
of Ionia has revolted from Perfia, and it becomes 
^ you to feize this opportunity of returning to your 
native country. You have only to appear on 
the banks of the ocean j we will provide for the 

Source the rjZa/«//i>j.]—- This is another of the examples 
which Plutarch adduces in proof of the malice of Herodotus. 
" He has the audacity," fays Plutarch, " to affirm, th^t the 
veffels which the Athenians fent to the affiftance of the lonians, 
who had revolted from the Perfians, were the caufe of the evils 
which afterwards enfued, merely bccaufe they endeavoured to^ 
deliver fo many, and fuch illurtrlous Grecian cites from fervi- 
tudc," In point of argument, a weaker trad than this of Plu- 
tarch was never written, and this affertion in particular is too 
abfurd to require any formal refutation. — T. 
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« reft." The Paeonians received this information 
with great fatisfaftion, and with their wives and 
children fled towards the fea. Some, however, yield- 
ing to their fears, remained behind. From the fea- 
coaft they pafled over to Chios: here they had 
fcarce difembarked, before a large body of Perfian 
cavalry, fent in purfuic of them, appeared on the 
oppofite fhore. Unable to overtake them, they 
ffent over to thera at Chios, foliciting their return. 
This however had no efFeft : from Chios they were 
tranfported to Lefbos, from Lefbos to Dorifcus 
and from hence they pro^reeded by land to Pseo- 
nia. 

XCIX. At this junfture, Ariftagoras was joined 
by the Athenians in twenty velTels, who were alfo 
accompanied by five triremes of Eretrians. Thefe 
latter did not engage in the conteft from any regard 
for the Athenians, but to difcharge a fimilar debt 
of friendfhip to the Milefians. The Milefians had 
formerly afllfted the Eretrians againft the Chalci- 
dians, when the Samians had united with them 
againft the Eretrians and Milefians. When thefe 
and the reft of his confederates were aflembled^ 
Ariftagoras commenced an expedition againft Sar- 
dis : he himfelf continued at Miletus, whilft his 
brother Charopinus commanded the Milefians, and 
jHermophantus had the condud of the allies. 

f^* Dori/cus.] — Dorifcus Is memorable for being the place 
^here Xerxes numbered his arm)\— J*. 
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C, The lonians arriving with their fleet at Ephc- 
fus, difcmbarked at CorelTus, a place in its vicinity. 
Taking fonne Ephefians for their guides, they ad* 
vanced with a formidable force, dire6ting their 
march towards the Cayfter Faffing over mount 
Tmolus, they arrived at Sardis, where nneeting no 
refiftance, they made themfelves mafters of tho 
whole of the city, except the citadel. This was 
defended by Artaphernes himfelf^ with a Igrge body 
of troops. 

CI. The following Incident prefervcd tho city 
from plunder: the houfes of Sardis were in ge^ 
neral conftrudled of reeds; fuch few as were of 
brick had reed coverings. One of thefe being fet 
on fire by a foldier, the flames fpread from houfe to 
houfe, till the whole city was confumed. In the 
midft of the conflagration, the Lydians, and fuch 
Perfians as were in the city, feeing thcmfelves fur- 
founded by the flames, and without the poflfibility of 
cfcape, rufhed in crowds to the forum, through the 
center of which flows the Pftitolqs. This river 

Cayj^tr-] — Tills river was very famous in claflic ftory. 
It anciently abounded with fwans, and from its ferpeniine 
courfc ha3 fomttimcs been confounded with the Maander; but 
the Meander was the appropiiate river of the Milefians^ as 
was the Cayfter of the Ephefians. The name tlie Turks now 
give it is Chiay.-^T". 

5W/j.]-f-The reader will recoUedl that Sardis was the 
capital of Crccfus, which is here reprefented as confifling only 
of a number of thatched houfes, a proof that architcflure had as 
yet made no progrefs. — 7'. 

brings. 
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brings, in its defcent from mounj Tmolus, a quan^ 
thy of gold duft'^7 . paffing, as we have defcribed, 
riirough Sardis, it mixes with the Hermus, till both 
are finally loft in the fea, The Perfians and Ly- 
dians thus reduced to the laft extremity, were com- 
pelled to a6t on the defenfive. The lonians feeing 
fome of the enemy prepared to defend themfelves, 
others advancing to attack them, were feized with 
a panic, and retired to mount Tmolus from 
whence, under favour of the night, they retreated tQ 
their Ihips. 

CII. In the burning of Sardis, the temple of 
Cybele, the tutelar goddefs of the country, was to- 
tally deftroyed, which was afterwards made a pre- 
tence by the Perfians for burning the temples of 
the Greeks. When the Perfians who dwell on this 
fide the Halys were acquainted with the above in- 
vafion, they determined to afTift the Lydians. Fol- 
lowing the lonians regularly from Sardis, they came 
up with them at Ephefus. A general engagement 
cnfued, in which the lonians were defeated with 

GoU dufl.l—li had ceafed to do this In the time of Strabo, 
that is to fay, in the age of Augaftus.— L^rr^^r. 

'^^ 7/W«j.]—StrabQ enumerates mount Tmolu5 amongft the 
places which produced the moll excellent vines. It was alfo ce- 
lebrated fof its faffron. — See Virgil, 

Nonne vides croceos ut Tmolus odores, &€. 
Ij was alfo called Timolus. See Ovid, 

Deferuere fui nymphae vineta Timoli, 
It 16 now named Timolitze. — T. 
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great flaughter. Amongft others of diftinc^ion who 
fell, was Eualcis, chief of the Erctrians : he had 
frequently been vi6torious in many contefts, of 
which a garland was the reward, and had been 
particularly celebrated by Simonides of Ceos '^^ 
They who efcaped from this battle took refuge in 
the different cities, 

CIII. After the event of the above expedition, 
the Athenians withdrew themfelves entirely from 
the lonians, and refufed all the folicitations of Arif- 
tagoras by his ambalTadors, to repeat their afliftance. 
The lonians, though deprived of this refource, con- 
tinued with no lefs alacrity to perfevere in the hof- 
tilities they had commenced againft Darius. They 
failed to the Hellefpont, and reduced Byzantium^ 
with the neighbouring cities: quitting that part 
again, and advancing to Caria, the greater part of 

Simotiida of 0<?;.]~There were feveral poets of this 
name ; the celebrated fatire againll women was written by an- 
other and more modern Simonides. ^ The great excellence of 
this Simonides of Ccos was elegiac compofition, in which 
Dionyfius HalicamalTus docs not fcruple to prefer him to Pinda/. 
The invention of local memory was afcribed to him, and it is 
not a little remarkable, that at the a^c of eighty, he contended 
for and won a poetical prize. His moft memorable faying was 
concerning God. Hiero afkcd him what God was ? After many 
and reiterated delays, his anfwcr was, ** The longer I mcditale' 
upon it, thp more obfcure the fubjeft appears to me.'* He is 
reproached for having been the firft who proftitutcd his mufe, 
for mercenary purpofcs. Bayle feems to have collcded ^very 
thing of moment relative to h's Simonides, to whpn^ for mor^ 
minute particulars, I refer the reader, — 
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the inhabitants joined them in their offenfive ope- 
rations. The city of Caunus, which at firfl: had 
refufed their alhance, after the burning of Sardis 
added itfelf to their forces. 

CIV. The confederacy was alfo farther ftrength- 
ened by the voluntary acceflion of all the Cyprians, 
except the Amathufians The following was the 
occafion of the revolt of the Cyprians from the 
Medes : Gorgus prince, of Salamis, fon of Cherfis, 
grandiba of Siromus, great grandfon of E'uelthon, 
had a younger brother, whofe name was Onefilus ; 
this man had repeatedly folicited Gorgus to revolt 
from the Perfians j and on hearing of the fecelTion 
of the lonians, he urged him with ftill greater im- 
portunity. Finding all his efforts inefFedtual, af- 
fifted by his party, he took an opportunity of his 
brother's making an excurfion from Salamis to 
Ihut the gates againft him : Gorgus, thus deprived 
of his city, took refuge amongft the Medes. One- 
filus ufurped his ftation, and perfuaded the Cyprians 
to rebel. The Amathufians, who alone oppofed 
him, lie clofely befieged. 

CV. At this period, jDarius was informed of the 
burning of Sardis by the Athenians and lonians, 
and that Ariftagoras of Miletus was the principal 

Amathujians,']'^'? xom Amathus, which was facred to 
Venus, the whole ifland of Cyprus was fometimes called Ama- 
thufia.— -According to Ovid, it produced abundance of metals \ 

Gravidajnqtfe Amathunta metallis. J". 

inftigator 
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inftigator of the confederacy againft him. On firft 
receiving the intelligence, he is faid to have treated 
the revolt of the lonians with extreme contempt, 
as if certain that it was impoflible for them to 
efcape his indignation but he defired to know who 
the Athenians were ? on being told, he called for 
his bow, and fhooting an arrow into the air, he ex- 
claimed : — SirfFcr me, oh Jupiter, to be revenged 
on thefe Athenians/' He afterwards direfted one 
of his attendants to repeat to him three times every- 
day, when he fat down to table, ^ Sir, remember 
^ the Athenians/* 

C VI. After giving thele orders, Darius fummoned 
to his prcfence Hiftiacus of Miletus, whom he had 
long detained at his court* He addrefled him thus 1 
" I am informed, Hiftia:us, that the man to whom 
" you entrufted the government of Miletus, has 

excited a rebellion againft me ; he has procured 
" forces from the oppofite continent, and feduccd 
" the lonians, whom I fti^U unquellionably chaftife, 

from their duty. With their united affiftance, 
" he has deftroyed my city of Sardis. Can fuch a 

conduft poffibly meet with your approbation ? 
" or unadvifed by you, could he have done what 
" he has ? Be careful not to involve yourfelf in a 
*^ fecond offence againft my authority." " Can 
" you, Sir, believe/' faid Hiftireus in reply, " that 

1 would be concerned in any thing which might 
" occaTion the fmalleft perplexity to you ? What 

ftiould I, who have nothing to wifh for, gain by 

fuch condudl ? Do I not participate all that you 

" yourfelf 
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yourfelf enjoy; and have I not the honour of 
being your counfcllor and your friend ? If my 
reprefentative has adted as you alledge, it is en- 
tirely his own deed; but I cannot eafily be per- 
fuaded that either he, or the Milefians, would 

" engage in any thing to your prejudice. If, ne- 
verthelefs, what you intimate be really true, by 
withdrawing me from my own proper ftation, 

^ you have only to blame yourfelf for the event. 
I fuppofe that the lonians have taken the oppor- 
tunity of my abfence, to accomplifli what they 
have for a long time meditated. Had I been 
prefent in Ionia, I will venture to affirm, that not 
a city would have revolted from your power : 
you have only therefore to fend me inftantly to 
Ionia, that things may refume their former fitu- 
ation, and that I may give into your power the 
prefent governor of Miletus, who has occafioned 
all this mifchief. Having firft effeded this, I 
fwear by the deities of Heaven, that I will not 
change the garb in which I lhall fet foot in Ionia, 
without rendering the great ifland of Sardinia 
tributary to your power." 

It has been doubted by many, whether on 
account of the vaft diftance of Sardinia from the Afiatic con- 
tinent, the text of Herodotus has not here been altered. RoUin 
in particular is very incredulous on the fubjei> ; but as it ap- 
pears by the preceding paffages of our author, that the lonians 
had penetrated to the extremities of the Mediterranean, arid 
were not unacquainted with Corfica, all appearance of impro- 
bability in this narration ceafes.— 



CVII. 
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CVII. Hiftiseus made thefe proteftations to de-^ 
lude Darius. The king was influenced by what hi 
faid, only requiring his return to Sufa as foon ai 
he fliould have fulfilled his engagements. 

CVIII. In this interval, when the meflengef 
from Sardis had informed Darius of the fate of that 
city, and the king had done with his bow what wc 
have defcribed; and v/hen, after conferring with 
Hiftiasus, he had difmiflfed Inm to Ionia, the fol- 
lowing incident occurred : Oncfilus of Salamis be- 
ing engaged in the fiege of Amathus, word was 
brought him that Artybius, a Perfi^n officer, was 
on his way to Cyprus with a large fleet, and a for- 
midable body of Perfians. On hearihg this, One- 
filus fent mefl!engers to different parts of Ionia, ex- 
prefling his want and defire of afllflancc. The 
lonians, without hefitation, haftened to join hirh 
with a numerous fleet. Whilfl: they were already at 
Cyprus, the Perfians had pafled over from Cilicia, 
and were proceeding by land to Salamis. The 
Phoenicians in the mean time had pafTed die pro- 
montory which is called the Key of Cyprus. 

CIX. Whilft tlungs were in this fituation, the 
princes of Cyprus alTembled the Ionian chiefs, and 
thus addreficd them: — Men of Ionia, we llibmit 

to your own determination, whether you will en- 
" gage the Phoenicians or the Perfians. If you 
" rather chufe to fight on land and with the Per- 

fians, it is time for you to difcmb^k, that we 
" may go on board your veffels, ancj attack the 

^jPhgenicians. 
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Phoenicians. — If you think it more advifeable to 
encounter the Phoenicians, it becomes you to do 
fo immediately. — Decide which way you pleafe, 
that as far as our efforts can prevail, Ionia and 
Cyprus may be free/' " We have been com- 
miflioned/' anfwered the lonians, " by our coun* 
try, to guard the ocean, not to deliver up our 
vefTels unto you, nor to engage the Perfians by 
land, — We will endeavour to difcharge our duty 
" in the ftation appointed us it is for you to dif- 
*^ tinguifli yourfelves as valiant men, remembering 
the oppreffions you have endured from the 
Medes/' 



ex. When the Perfians were drawn up before 
Salamis, the Cyprian commanders placed the forces 
of Cyprus againft the auxiliaries of the enemy, fe- 
ledling the flower of Salamis and Soli to oppofe the 
Perfians : Onefilus voluntarily ftationed himfelf 
againft Artybius the Perfian General. 

CXI. Artybius was mounted on a charger, 
which had been taught to face a man in complete 
armour : Onefilus hearing this, called to him his 
Ihield-bearer, who was a Carian of great military 
experience, and of undaunted courage: — " I hear,'* 
fays he, " that the horfe of Artybius, by his feet 
and his teeth, materially aflifts his mafter againft 
an adverfary; deliberate on this, and tell me 
*^ which you will encounter, the man or the horfe,'* 
Sir," faid the attendant, I am ready to engage 
with either, or both, or indeed to do whatever 
Vol, IL I i you 
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you command me ; I fiiould rather think it will 
be more confident for you, being a prince and a 
general, to contend with one who is a prince 
" and general alfo. — If you (hould fortunately 
" kill a perfon of tliis defcription, you will acquire 
" great glory, or if you ftiould fall by his hand, 
" which heaven avert, the calamity is fomewhat 
foftened by the rank of the conqueror : it is for 
us of inferior rank to oppofe men like ourfelves. 
As to the horfe, do not concern yourfelf about 
what he has been tauglit ; I will venture to fay, 
" that he fhall never again be troublefome to any 
one." 

CXII. In a fliort time afterwards, the hoi- 
tile forces engaged both by fea and land ; the loni- 
ans, after a fevere conteft, obtained a victory over 
the Phoenicians, in which the braveiy of the Sami- 
ans was remarkably confpicuous. Whilft the ar- 
mies were engaged by land, the following incident 
happened to the two generals : — Art}^bius, mounted 
on his horfe, rufhed againft Onefilus, who, as he 
had concerted with his fervant, aimed a blow at 
him as he approached : and whilfl: the horfe reared 
up his feet againft the fl:iield of Onefilus, the Carian 
cut them off with an ax. — The horfe, with his 
mafter, fell inftantly to the ground. 

CXIII. In the midfl: of the battle, Stefenor, 
prince of Curium, with a confiderable body of 
forces, went over to the enemy (it is faid that the 
Curians are an Argive colony) s their example was 

followed 
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followed by the men of Salamis, in their chariots of 
war '"^^ ; from which events the Perfians obtained a 
decifive vidtory. The Cyprians fled. Amongfl: the 
number of the flain was Onefilus, fon of Cherfis, 
and principal inftigator of the revolt; the Solian 
prince, Ariftocyprus, alfo fell, fo^ of that Philocy- 
pnis whom Solon of Athens, when at Cyprus, 
celebrated in verfe amongft other fovereign prin- 
ces, 

CXIV. In revenge for his befieging them, the 
Amathufians took the head of Onefilus, and carry- 
ing it back in triumph, fixed it over their gates : 
fome time afterwards, when the infide of the head 
was decayed, a fwarm of bees fettling in it, filled it 
with honey. The people of Amathus confulted 
the oracle on the occafion, and were direfted to 
bury the head, and every year to facrifice to One- 
filus as to an hero, their obedience involved a 
promife of future profperity 5 and eyen within my 

Chariots of <u;^r.] — Of thefe chariots, frequent mention is 
made in Homer: they carried two men, one of whom guided 
the reins, the other fought,— Various fpecimens of ancient cha- 
riots may be feen in Montfaucon. — T, 

Pbilocyprus,^ — Philocyprus was prince of SoH, when 
Solon arrived at Cyprus ; Solis was then called ^Epeia, and the 
approaches to it we^e fteep and difficult, and its neighbourhood 
, unfruitful. . Solon advifed the pnnce to rebuild it on the plain 
which it overlooked, and undertook the labour of furnifliing It 
with inhabitants. In this he fucceeded, and Philocyprus, from 
gratitude, gave his city the name of the Athenian philofopher. 
Solon mentions this incident in fome verfes addreffed to Philo- 
cyprus, preferved.in Plutarch. — Larcher. 

I i 2 remembrance 
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remembrance, they have 'performed what was re* 
quired of them. 

CXV. The lonians, although fuccefsful in the 
naval engagement off Cypros, as foon as they heard 
of the defeat and death of Oncfilus, and that all 
the cities of Cyprus werexlofely blockaded, except 
Salamis, which the citizens had reftored to Gorgus, 
their former fovereign, returned with all poflible ex- 
pedition to Ionia. Of all the towns in Cyprus, 
Soli made the longeft: and moft vigorous defence ; 
but of this, by undermining the place, the Perfians 
obtained pofleflion after a five months fiege. 

CXVI. Thus the Cyprians, having enjoyed their 
liberties for the fpace of a year, were a fecond time 
reduced to fervitude. All the lonians who had 
been engaged in the expedition againft Sardis were 
afterwards vigoroufly attacked by Daurifes, Hy- 
mees, Otanes, and other Perfian generals, each of 
whom had married a daughter of Darius : they firft 
drove them to their (hips, then took and plundered 
their towns, which they divided amongft them- 
felves. 

CXVIL Daurifes afterwards turned his arms 
againft the cities of the Hellefpont, and in as many 
fuccenive days made himfelf mafter of Abydos, 
Percotcs, Lampfacus'^, and Psefon, From this 

latter 

Lam/ifiicus,]— This place was given to Thcmiftocles to 

furnilh 
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latter place he proceeded to Parion, but learning 
on his march, that the Carians, taking part with the 
lonians, had revolted from Perfia, he turned afide 
from the Hellefpont, and led his forces againft 
Caria. 

CXVIII. of this motion of Daurifes the Ca- 
rians had early information, in confequence of 
which they aflembled at a place called the white 
columns, not far from the river Marfyas, which, 
pafling through the diftrift of Hidryas, flows into 
-the Mseander. Various fentiments were on this oc- 
cafion delivered; but the moft fagacious in my eftV 
mation was that of Pixodarus, fon of Maufolus ; he 
was a native of Cindys, and had man*ied the daugh- 
of Syennefis, prince of Cilicia. He advifed, that 
pafling the Marander, they fliould attack the enemy, 
with the river in their rear ; that thus deprived of 
all poflibility of retreat, they fliould from compul- 
fion fl:and their ground, and make the greater ex- 
ertions of valour. This advice was not accepted ; 
they chofe rather that the Perfians fliould have the 
Masander behind them, that if they vanquiflied the 
enemy in the field, they might afterwards drive 
them into phe river, 

CXIX. The Perfians advanced, and pafled the 
Maeander ; the Carians met them on the banks of 

fumiih him wine, and was memorable In antiquity for produc- 
ing many eminent men.— Epicurus refided here a long time. 

the 
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the Marfyas, when a fe^re and well fought con^ 
reft enfued. The Perfians had fo greatly the ad- 
vantage in point of nunnber, that they were finally 
viftorious ; two thoufand Perfians, and ten thou- 
fand Carians fell in the battle ; they who efcaped 
from the field fled to Labranda, and took refuge in 
a facred wood of planes, furrounding a temple of 
Jupiter Stratius The Carians are the only peo- 
ple, as far as I have been able to learn, who facrifice 
to this Jupiter. Driven to the above extremity, 
they deliberated amongft themfelves, whether it 
would be better to furrender themfelves to the Per- 
fians, or finally relinquilh Afia, ^ 

CXX. In the midft of their confultation, the 
Milefians with their allies arrived to reinforce them ; 
the Carians refumed their courage, and again pre- 
pared for hoftilities ; they a fecond time advanced 
to meet the Perfians, and after an engagement more 

'Jupiter Stratius— {or Jupiter the itvzrr/or.)— The Cari- 
ans were the only people, in the time of Herodotus, who wor- 
fliipped Jupiter under thii tide. He was particularly honoured 
at Labranda, and therefore Strabo calls him the Labrandinian 
Jupiter. He held a hatchet in his hand, and Plutarch (in his 
Greek Queftions) relates the reafon ; he was afterwards wor- 
ihippcd in other places under the fame appellation. Amongft 
the marbles at Oxford, there is a ftone which feems to have 
fervcd for an altar, having an ax, and this infcription ; AIOS 
AABPAYNAOY KAI AIOS MeriCi:TOY— Of the Labraindian 
Jupiter and of the very Great Jupiter. It was found in a 
Turkifh cemetery, between Aphrodifias and Hieropolis, and con- 
fequently ii> Caria, though at a great diftance from Labranda. 
—Lurcher. 
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obftinate than the formei^fuftained a fecond defeat, 
in which a prodigious number, chiefly of Mile- 
fians, were flain, 

CXXI. The Carians foon recruited their forces, 
and in a fubfequent attion, fomewhat repaired their 
former lofles. Receiving intelligence that the Per- 
fians were on their march to attack their towns, 
they placed themfelves in ambufcade, in the road to 
Pidafus. The Perfians by night fell into the fnare, 
and a vaft number were flain, v/ith their generals 
Daurifes, Amorges, and Sifimaces ; Myrfes, the fon 
of Gyges, was alfo amongfl: the number. 

CXXIL The condu6t of this ambufcade was 
cntrufted to Heraclides, fon of Ibanolis, a Mylaflian. 
— The event has been related. Hymees, who was 
engaged amongfl: others in the purfuit of the lonians, 
after the affair of Sardis, turning towards the Pro- 
pontis, took Cios, a Myfian city. Receiving inteUi- 
. genet that Daurifes had quitted the Hellefpont, to 
march agalnft: Caria, he left the Propontis, and 
proceeded to the Hellefpont, where he effedually 
reduced all the iEolians of the Trojan diftrid 5 he 
vanquifhed alfo the Gergithae, a remnant of the an- 
cient Teucri. Hymees himfelf, after all thefe fuc- 
cefles, died at Troas. 

CXXIII. Artaphernes, governor of Sardis, and 
Otanes, the third in command, received orders to lead 
their forces to Ionia and -^olia, which is contigu- 
ous 
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ous to it ; they made the(fielves mailers of Clazo- 
menas in loaia, and of Cyma an iEolian city, 

CXXIV. After the capture of diefe places, Arif- 
tagoras of Miletus, though the author of all the con- 
fufion in which Ionia had been involved, betrayed 
a total want of intrepidity ; thefe lofTes confirmed 
him in the behef, that all attempts to overcome Da- 
rius would be ineffedual ; he accordingly deter- 
mined to feek his fafety in flight. He affembled 
his party, and fubmitted to them whedier it would 
not be advifeable to have fome place of retreat, in 
cafe they fhould be driven from Miletus. He left 
it to them to determine, whether, they fhould efta- 
blifli a colony in Sardinia, or whedier they Ihould 
retire to Myrcinus, a city of the Edonians, which 
had been forrified by Hifticeus, to whom Dariui 
had prefented it. 

CXXV. Hecatr^s the hiftorian, who was the 
fon of Hegafander, was not for eftablifhing a co- 
lony at cither of thefe places ; he affirmed, that if 
tiiey fliould be expelled from Miletus, it would be 
more expedient for diem to conftru6l a fort in die 
iQand of Leros, and there to remain till a favoura- 
ble opportunity Ihould enable them to return to 
Miletus, 

CXXVI. Ariftagoras liimfelf was more inclined 
to retire to Myrcinus ; he confided dierefore the 
adminiflration of Miletus to Pythagora.s, a man ex- 

ccedingly 
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ccedingly popular, and taking with him all thofe 
who thought proper to accompany him, he em- 
barked for Thrace, where he took pofleflion of the 
diftrift which he had in view. Leaving this place, 
he proceeded to the attack of fome other, where 
both he and his army fell by the hands of the Thra- 
cians, who had previoufly entered into terms to re- 
fign their city into his power 

I cannot difmifs this book of Herodotus without remark- 
ing, that it contains a great deal of curious hiftory, and abounds 
with many admirable examples of private life. The fpeech of 
Soficles of Corinth, in favour of liberty, is excellent in its kind; 
and the many fagacious, and indeed moral fentiments, which are 
fcattered throughout the book, cannot fail of producing both 
entertainment and inftruftion. — T. 
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